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Preface 


|' he preparation of this volume was approached nnnn riK-pni mp>ip 
nyn}!, with feelings of awe, inadequacy and trepidation. Rabbi 
Akivah had characterized Shir HaShirim as Holy of Holies , yet 
countless generations of readers had seen in it the opposite of holiness. 
Even the English versions often used by Orthodox readers fell short of 
offering the full range of perspective, insight, and interpretations of the 
Sages and the great commentators of succeeding generations. The result 
has been that the English-speaking reader was left defenseless in ex¬ 
plaining Shir HaShirim to those who had been weaned on the cynical 
canards and misinterpretations of the ignorant and the unbelieving. 

Therefore, although an acceptable translation and commentary to Shir 
HaShirim would be the most difficult of the ARTSCROLL TANACH SERIES, 
we felt that if the task could be done, it would be the most valuable of all 
the works thus far. 

Several approaches were discussed and attempted. The impetus 
behind the formula finally adopted came from MARAN HAGAON HARAV 
YAAKOV KAMINETZKY Rosh HaYeshivah of Torah Vodaath, 

who graciously allowed us several hours of his time at his bAonsey 
home. He urged that the only possible translation was one that reflected 
and incorporated the allegory, because a literal translation would be 
totally inadequate — even inaccurate — to convey the true meaning. He 
counseled that the translation must follow the unified approach of one 
major commentator, and that Rashi, the Father of Commentators, would 
be the logical one to use. He also cautioned that a literal translation not 
be neglected because it was Solomon's vehicle in conveying the allegory, 
and because the absence of a literal English translation — at least in the 
commentary — would unfairly deprive the English reader of an extra 
level of understanding. 

In addition, Reb Yaakov lent us his worn and precious out-of-print 
copy of Divrei Yedidiah by Rav Yedidiah Lipmann Lipkin n"V, a 
nephew of Reb Yisrael Lipkin of Salant. The book, published in 1895, is 
a most profound commentary which Reb Yaakov urged us to draw from 
frequently. 

We are deeply grateful to Reb Yaakov for his initial guidance. To 
speak with him is to feel a sense of awe and an appreciation of the 
greatness of a total Torah personality. 
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We HAVE been privileged to draw guidance and inspiration from the 
Telshe Rosh HaYeshivah, HAGAON HARAV MORDECHAI GIFTER 
With graciousness beyond description, he has given of his time, sagacity , 
and guidance. Although 'free time' is not in his vocabulary, he allowed 
us to meet with him in New York and at his home in Wickliffe. His con¬ 
viction that the Tanach series is a vital contribution to Torah life and 
knowledge was a source of inexpressible inspiration. His sagely advice 
was crucial to the formation of the sefer and his generous willingness to 
read and comment upon the entire manuscript by mail and phone 
enhanced the work immeasurably. His comments are found sprinkled 
throughout the Overview and commentary, but his influence pervades 
the entire book. 

In addition, Harav Gifter consented to contribute a Hebrew Foreword 
that adds immeasurably to the reader's understanding of both Shir 
HaShirim and to Torah Hashkafah (perspective) in general. The Telshe 
Rosh HaYeshivah's incisive insight and originality of thought enhance 
greatly the quality of the book. Words do not adequately express our 
profound appreciation. 

THE TRANSLATION 

A s the Foreword and Overview make abundantly clear, the only 

x 'literal' translation of Shir HaShirim is allegorical. Therefore our 
translation follows the allegory as interpreted by Rashi. Whenever the 
word ' Translation' [with a capitalized T'] appears in the commentary, 
it refers to the allegorical translation. For the English reader's con¬ 
venience and so that he might better appreciate how the allegory is 
derived from the text, a literal translation of every phrase is included in 
brackets after each entry in the commentary. It should be noted, 
however, that even the literal translation hews to Chazal. As a single ex¬ 
ample, the word is universally translated in 2:1 as 'lily/ but we 

have rendered it as 'rose' in consonance with Jewish tradition. 


SCOPE OF THE COMMENTARY 

he commentary elaborates on Rashi's allegorical rendering in every 
instance, although he has not been translated verbatim. Additional¬ 
ly, the Talmud and Midrashim with the standard commentaries were 
consulted for those interpretations which were closest to the more 
simple allegorical explanation which could meaningfully be incor¬ 
porated into an English-language commentary. 

Next, the major commentators, Ibn Ezra, Ralbag, Ibn Aknin, 
Ramban, Arama, Alshich, Sforno, as well as Metzudas David, Tz'ror 
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HaMor, and the later commentaries of Rav Dov Ber Treves, Rav Yechiel 
Heller, The N'tziv, Rav Yedidiah Lipkin [see bibliography for full 
listing], were culled. 

There are many commentaries on the book and nearly as many varied 
viewpoints on the general line of the allegory. To consistently cite all 
would have made our commentary so diffuse and unwieldly as to be 
almost useless. We have therefore been forced to somewhat limit the 
scope of the anthology to those commentaries closest to the main al¬ 
legorical interpretation of the Sages as expounded by Rashi. Unfor¬ 
tunately, for this reason, we considered as outside the scope of this work 
the brilliant commentary of the Malbim as well as the esoterically 
profound commentaries of those kabbalistic giants, who view this work 
as essentially a craving dialogue between the rational soul and active in¬ 
tellect imprisoned within the human body — and the obstacles in the 
path of their union with HASHEM. 

-The readers will note that the various commentaries often appear to 
be mutually exclusive. They are not; they complement each other just as 
each of the many facets of a diamond plays a part in enhancing the bril¬ 
liance of a precious stone. As the Talmud says: 

The school of Rabbi Ishmael taught: '[The word of God is] like a 
hammer that breaks a rock in pieces' (Jeremiah 23:29). Just as a 
hammer [striking a rock] divides into many sparks, so, too, every 
word emanating from the mouth of the Holy One, blessed be He, 
divides into seventy interpretations (Shabbos 88b). 


SEVERAL WORDS OF CAUTION 


TA J e have prefaced our volumes with an urging to our readers that, far 
* * from a substitute for in-depth study of Talmud, Midrash, and 
commentaries in the original, this work should be taken as an introduct¬ 
ion to their thought. Unfortunately, there is a sizeable public who 
haven't either the time or the background to undertake such study. 
Nevertheless, we would urge everyone to see the ARTSCROLL TANACH 
SERIES as the merest taste of the richness awaiting readers who undertake 
a study of Torah with its original sources and commentaries. In addition, 
it must be understood that the Commentary does not attempt to offer 
every word and certainly not every nuance of thought of those whom it 
quotes. Clearly, only highlights could be culled from the sources quoted. 
In many cases, study of the full commentaries in the original may lead 
the reader to different interpretations of the same commentary. This is 
natural and desirable, for the Torah greats of previous generations com¬ 
pared to us were, in the expression of the Sages, 'like angels compared to 
men, or like men compared to donkeys/ 
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It is needless to re-emphasize that although all the above have 
generously left their mark on the book, since they have left final editorial 
discretion to us, they are absolved from any share of responsibility for 
any short-coming in the final product. We bear that responsibility alone. 

We are most appreciative to the members of the ARTSCROLL staff of 
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REFLECTIONS 


it* 


min bw mmb rmy o pvny v pon -itvSk n i»k 

.(rjor* cpy p’y ,u:k nan turnip) 
'When Solomon was given the blessing of wisdom, he 
brought countless sacrifices to express his gratitude to God. 
From this we learn that when someone completes a portion of 
the Torah, he should make a joyous feast' (Midrash). 

A portion of the Torah has been completed. In less than a year we 
**have rra been granted the awesome privilege of completing five 
books of Tanach — the Five Megillos — and placing them before the 
Torah public. In the process, we have been done the inestimable honor 
of being granted the attention and cooperation of some of the greatest 
talmidei chachamim of our generation. We have been given the strength 
to go beyond what are considered the limits of endurance. Most of all, 
we are humbled, and grateful to Hashem Yisbarach for the xny^p 
K’PttTf, heavenly assistance, without which the project would have 
remained but one more good intention that never reached fruition. 

What began as a token gesture to memorialize a chaver tragically 
taken, Reb Mair Fogel rry, has become — before his first Yahrzeit — a 
major venture that has merited the attention of tens of thousands of 
Jews from many backgrounds who are united by a thirst for Torah. 

Our collaboration has become more than a joint effort of good friends 
enjoying npiop am n the ultimate friendship of trying to understand 
the word of God; it has become a vehicle to enrich the public. Such a 
privilege becomes a duty. It will not be taken lightly as we pray that 
Hashem Yisbarach give us the wisdom, means, and health to continue in 
His service. 


Rabbi Nosson Scherman / Meir Zlotowitz 

Brooklyn, New York 

Motzoei Shabbos, 18 Teves, 5737 
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dk PKna mKa m”pn’B/ ib/dk ’k nnann nny bsv ntn a"nnnm 
nin^B/n ]Ka i’k nKt k 1 ?! 1 ? .Bnna nna bpjtpbj ,t|iin pm m nay’ k 1 ? 
na ’^’2fK So,, :D’ODB7n 'a ]”yi .nnana nnKnnn nmnn pai bw 
Knmai — ”inupi iSjk’i n’nbun nK umi it nbv k^ ^kpbp 
k^k 'iai ’’n«7 kS nSaK k 1 ? ia i’k a"niyn„ :nnK 'K ,t"’ niana 
irn’i 'itt; nrawn inn annn an’Bmna anmnuyi D’aBP’ D’pny 
i^aK i^’Ka nrawn inn iyaB/„ :’"Bn’Di ".wbpi l^aK’i onS^n nK 


nmnD nan 
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piy'ra nnKinn nraiyn in momy nn — nnK 'ry K'm |”yi "iniyi 
nm^ 'rimn jnya lynnn^ main ^ya nnK^ ne/DK ’Kty yniyi n'r’aK 
ntyyi,, :iypa inana ina 1 ? lypaiya iraK pny .omninn D’lyinnn 
onoa ’tyai "pnan maya n^axi nK’am ’nanK nuwa D’nyirn 
pyaiy myya omn 'ran nty^K n"K„ :'a ,n"0 D’nos pyi ”.mnK 
la nniyny,, :’"iymsi — Kin min ia ninniy or vn asb ’m 
.ia min nanny bunv/'b ni ni’ 'raipm maty nimn 1 ? nntym 'raKiaa 
.nmn’ nntya pay niK’aa -k ,t"u nyaa ’"iyn nan p’yi 

na ny anwn 'tk aniKn bur mn ‘ritra nnniK nKi'rna 'n nanK .n 
nanK nma tynnn^ nnK yny ia 'vb yin pn^i ,nin«i nipan 
nKi i’3K n« iy’K ary p by,, :ama nnKn monaa ,wmn inn nKia 
bw nmmn nipann Kim — "nnK niya 1 ? vm wiyKa pam ihk 
11 nnio ia D”pnnai — iimsoai ■["anna my p’yi .anwa aniKn 
aniKn 'rima by nn'riyn nipann nniK 1 ? m^ynn 1 ? niyai’ ,nipann 
aitr k^„ :'n nnKiy nmy pan 1 ? m ’a 1 ? pnn .myn nanKaiy anwa 
by; mn'riyn rn'ran'r y’i’iy mysK ’k ’a ,kw .na 1 ? nnKn invn 
by nanKn pay I’tyma iy’im k 1 ?! .na 1 ? Kiniy my 'ra ma nipan 
K'ra nmy myK i 1 ? pKiy nnK 'raiy Vm ninn 1 ? pV .nmmn nipann 
K’my nanrmy on ,a"0 nma’) na 1 ? nnKn mm mu k 1 ? nman nnnr 
bw mam 'rap 1 ? nan ma myK ■pan 1 ma nipann K’n naryn nmu 
n’ 1 ? yjn^ myaK ’k myK i 1 ? pKiy ‘rai ,’rnnKn aiun Kiniy n"’iyn 

• 1 = 

— nnan miyma K’amy Vn lay ]nn pny n 'riy mana nan nt 'rai 
mnn 1 ? nnm Kin myK 1 ? piyn K'riy ’my — nanKn nyiyn n"a tpon 
.a-y .n’p'rKn nmayn pna’ty -pny lyamnnn ’a nyum lann ninai 

rjDi’ Dy n”y unn apy myna nyiyaiy ‘r'n nnnan niK’a inn .n 
na 1 ? 3 k nanK nunnn n’ 1 ? lyunaiy ,yniy nKnp Kmp nm pnyn 

— m nanK amia n'riy niami p’y — ip'rni nnn Kiniy amKn 
ini myK — m nanKa — iv'ryn nmpn 1 ? nanKn n'ryni mayn 

.yniy nKnp piy n’^an 

nanKa n'rnynn m nanK 'riy 'riynn pmy 'ry iik nnmy ia *|inn .1 
nKnai nmoniy nrna myKa nnann npiiynn npin .iniyKi iy’K 
nipan n 1 ? pKiy myKn p 1 ?! — ma nipan 1 ? nn’ 'ry nnKn yi 1 pn^ 
p 1 ?! — npiiynn n'ryK 'rmn p^i — oi’p nnon K’n ”^k ^yan 
myKn npiiyna n^iym ma nipan 1 ? 'rKniy’ npiiyn iik nmyin ^iyna 
n'riym — my 1 ? m nanp — nanKn 'riy nipann nyyi ,nmyi 'rya'? 

.iniyK 1 ? 'rya 'riy nipann nanKa 
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n pan i’^k anpnn 1 ? raa nnKna n"’tyn nysum Kin myinpn pay .1 
inan’ «n ^k ampn oa’ayty on’tyn *73 p^i —n pi a ,-n in— 
by nvnn 1 ? mayty on’wn mty ban ,iynp nn inami inia^n nnana 
rbynb pKty ntyinpn K’n nan .nmnbuyi nw^na mpann n’“?an 

.o’tynp tynp on’tyn mtyi ,ran’n 

p’^yn nurnyai o”nyy p bwniw niany^n biw ,pmy ny nta iy’i .n 
onni’i o’^ty^ntyn n^K omnn omaynty k^k .ikh 1 ? aau/a na’ay 
’a 1 ? nniKan it nmya na 1 ? on’myni ia’^K o’yanty ny oViy 1 ? o^iyn 
.innnpna tyinpn rrbvm nan nyia p’y) .ntn o^iya nnKn niK’Yn 
n"n n"3K ^"Yt ii^a a’ 1 ? 101’ n pmn pn nta 1’nKnty nn p’yi 
(."pKai ta’ntya 'aa ’a,, nnytyai "nnnn nntya,, nyn my’tya 601 
'aaK .n'ayai aatya bvmib bvm nan nn nnann ijk iaayn ’a^i 
'aanty k^k ,bv>n pa pK ,p’^yn canty nimnKa nnann niK’Yna 

.inyy ^tynan pty 1 ? Kin 

^tynn pKty ,i"n ,nn’ dw nna pK bvmn mna biw nyn 1 ? ia’^y p^i 
^k mm pinpna Kin pian tynipn mna nnwn 'aaty ,nnK ’aa ’'atyna 
,myy ^ma nainn taantya nnann pmy ’a^ty unaai ,^tynan 

nipanaty nnmn mn'atyn n’^an Kin tan’tyn n’tya nainnnty p’an .0 
nt nn ,nipann 11a mnnnn wa niK nannpi ,inan’ ma nnKn 
,nipann it 1 ? nnKn ym nn’ byv n’yynKn may ^a’ mump a”nn 
n^K nmayn b"i nnnana nKiann ^a p^i .nnynm nnnn nm 
.m'aai n^iKi ’a’ay ^a pi .myy nyn nnam Kin nn’wn tb ’annna 
’aa nn’wn man nn n’Kyna i’aa nnom iniK ’i 1 ?’! ,amyi naar 

.^"tn 1a 1 ? inK’attr 

•nn n"i’ pnaa n"annn nan^ nyp niK’a k^k ia’K nta nnKn 'aa 
nanK *n nK amour Kin mKnn nanKn K’n ny’ai,, mm ,naiam 
naity Kynai -n nanKa nmurp ityaa Knnty ny nKn niy nn’n’ n^ina 
nniK nanKn man inyn pKty nanKn ’^in n^m l^’Ka n’nn na 
^aiK Kinty nyura pa inipa pa inaura pa nnn na naiur Kim nurK 
laiyur ina n’nn 1a many raniK a^a -n nanK ’’nn nin nn’ .nniun 
nanK n'ain ’a„ bvm inn nnK nn’aurur Kim puraa 'aaai laa 1 ? 'aaa 

."nt pay 1 ? Kin ^tyn tan’tyn mur 'aai ",’aK 

.mn’n ^a 1a 1 ? am 1 ? iniK nKn’ 1 ?! nanK 1 ? *n’ *n ianty’ 
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An Overview — 

Shir HaShirim / 

Symphony of Creation 

I. David—Source of Solomon's Temple 


T^he Golden Era of Jewish history began when 
Solomon ascended to the throne of his illustrious 


The splendor of the 
era would shine 
forth from the 
mountain in 
Jerusalem where 
Solomon was to 
build the Bais 
Hamikdash, the 
Holy Temple. 
Solomon built it, but 
it was not his. The 
Temple was King 
David's. 


father. The land was at peace, the world was awed at 
his wisdom and paid tribute to his greatness. But 
most of all, the splendor of the era would shine forth 
from the mountain in Jerusalem where Solomon was 
to build the Bais Hamikdash, the Holy Temple. 
Solomon built it, but it was not his. The Temple was 
King David's; its erection an outgrowth of his will 
and labor, its holiness a product of his august per¬ 
sonality and righteousness. 

In the year 2892 (868 BCE) King David moved his 
capital from Hebron to Jerusalem. He was finally the 
acknowledged king of all twelve tribes, his reign 
solidified. David looked about him and saw that 


something was lacking. 

atfv ■gUK kj n jti Kgan inj b# *ibpn ni?**] 
•nynjo nvfycji onus nga 

ntyif ^bn -i#k bb b* yjj -intO] 

•19V ' n ’3 

And the king said to Nathan the prophet, 
'See now, l dwell in a house of cedar, but 
the Ark of God dwells within the "cur¬ 
tain." ' And Nathan said to the king, 'Go 
do all that is in your heart, for Hashem is 
with you' (II Samuel 7:2-3). 


David was disturbed. In a kingdom that was more 
and more assuming the character of permanence, the 
Ark of Hashem was still a wanderer. The Exodus 
from Egypt had taken place in 2448, more than four 
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hundred forty-four years earlier. A year later, the 
Tabernacle in the desert had been dedicated. Never 
intended to be permanent, it had accompanied the 
Children of Israel through all their wanderings in the 
desert, being dismantled and reassembled with every 
journey. After Joshua led the people into Eretz 
Yisrael, the Tabernacle was erected in Gilgal. 

In 2503, a new period began. A stone building 
covered with the tapestried roof of the Tabernacle 
was erected in Shiloh. It was to serve as the home of 
the Ark, the national altar, until the destruction of 
Shiloh and the capture of the Ark by the Philistines 
(/ Samuel 4) three hundred and sixty-nine years later. 
The national altar moved first to Nob and then to Gi- 
beon. 

David became king in 2884, but his reign was ac¬ 
cepted only by his own tribe of Judah. After seven 
years of strife, he was finally accepted by all and, 
amid celebration and revelry, the Ark was moved to 
But when David Jerusalem. But when David looked around him, his 

l °h^ e happiness^was happiness was destroyed. From his own palace, he 
destroyed ... The could see the tent that housed the Ark. The Holy 

H °cur°tain dwelling! of Holies in a curtain dwelling! David knew that 

Mount Moriah in Jerusalem was steeped in history —■ 
past and future. Adam had erected an altar there on 
the very spot from whose earth he had been created; 
Cain and Abel sacrificed there; Noah did the same, 
and there Abraham had been ready to offer his son, 
Isaac, as an offering to Hashem ( Rambam , Hilchos 
Bais Habechirah 2:2). David knew the exact place 
because its location had been transmitted to him in a 
tradition beginning directly from Moses (Yalkut 
Shimoni I Chron. 1081). 


The Wish So it was that David made known to Nathan his 

to Build ^ es * re to build a Holy Temple for God. Nathan's 
affirmative reply was not based on his own surmise. 
He knew that the great David was indeed the ideal 
person whom God wanted as the builder of His Tem¬ 
ple. 
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Nathan said, 'Had 
not God intended 
that you should 
build the Temple, it 
would not have even 
entered your mind 
to do so. 


David's 

Dedication 


Nathan said, Had not God intended that you 
should build the Temple, it would not have even 
entered your mind to do so, for God commanded that 
it be written about you [by Samuel], 'tt^K lb 'n tt/pa 
Hashem has sought for Himself a man after 
His Own heart (I Samuel 13:14). [This was Samuel's 
declaration to King Saul that God had sought a more 
worthy king i.e. David.] (Midrash Shocher Tov). 

But that night, God appeared to Nathan again 
with a new prophecy to David. The king's hope was 
not to be realized; he would not build God's Temple. 

rpa rq:p Kin ... ^jnrjK ^yni dk ■■nto’pm 

■»p^b 

/ will set up your seed after you ...He will 
build a House for My Name (II Samuel 
7:12, 13). 

So the Temple would be built not by David, but by 
his son. But what of God's earlier promise to Nathan 
that the builder of the Temple would indeed be 
David? How are we to resolve the contradiction 
between the two verses? Midrash Shocher Tov 
answers, 'Even though Solomon will build the Tem¬ 
ple, it will be called after your name [the Temple of 
David].' David was surely worthy to build the Tem¬ 
ple, but Nathan the prophet came and said to him, 

man kS mtyy nlb7a nlnnbpi npptp anb nn 
.'job nyn# npoip Q1 3"l o’Pl ’3 ’P^b rrp 

You have shed blood abundantly and you 
have made great wars. You shall not build 
a house to My Name , because you have 
shed much blood upon the earth before Me 
(I Chronicles 22 : 8 ). 


The Temple was dedicated with a song that begins 
117 b n*|pn np^rj nlnip, A Psalm; a song of the 
dedication of the Temple, by David (Psalms 30:1) — 
David's dedication, David's song, David's Temple. 
On its face, the psalm seems strange. It is introduced 
as a hymn of dedication to the Temple, yet the psalm 
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Wherever all of 
man's spiritual and 
physical existence 
and striving is 
devoted to attain 
Cod's favor, then all 
of human life, 
becomes a throne of 
Cherubim. 


does not speak about the Temple at all. Rav S. R. 

Hirsch in his Commentary to Psalms explains: 

"It is a description of a lifetime of ex¬ 
periences, attesting to the healing and 
deliverance, trials and bliss which God 
sends to those who devote themselves to 
Him in love. 

The nature and significance of the Tem¬ 
ple, the Jewish House of God ... is primari¬ 
ly intended to bring to mind the nearness 
of God on earth, the intimate relationship 
of God and man — the presence of the Lord 
in the midst of human endeavor as well as 
the heavenward striving of man toward 
Him. The Sanctuary of the Lord is nothing 
else but a concrete symbol of the truth 
that wherever all of man's spiritual and 
physical existence and striving is devoted 
to attain God's favor to the practical ap¬ 
plication of the law of God, then all of 
human life, both individual and com¬ 
munal, becomes a throne of Cherubim. 
[This is indicated by the command] to 
build a Sanctuary tf/npn 'b 

D}lna, Let them build Me a Sanctuary that 
I may dwell among them (Exodus 25:8) ... 
We can readily understand the thought 
that led David to decide to build a perma¬ 
nent sanctuary unto the Lord. David was 
imbued with the sense of the immediate 
nearness, guidance, and direction of God 
which he had experienced throughout all 
the years of his agitated life ..." 


The Temple was intended to be the earthly em¬ 
bodiment of the Revelation at Sinai. Just as the God¬ 
ly Presence descended on Sinai, it was to rest upon 
the Tabernacle and the Temple; and just as God tran¬ 
smitted His message to man from Sinai, so would He 
transmit His word to man from atop the Holy Ark 
that contained the Tablets of the Law. Ramban (Ex¬ 
odus 25) draws several parallels between the Giving 
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The home of the 
Sanhedrin in close 
proximity to the 
Temple is dictated 
by the very mission 
of the Temple. 


Why Not 
David 


Indeed, David's very 
being was like a 
harp in the hands of 
God. Not only his 
sweet songs, but his 
life was the 
instrument upon 
which the Heavenly 
score was played. 


of the Torah at Sinai and the role of the Tabernacle. 
It is plain from Ramban that the central role of the 
Temple is as the repository of the Tablets and the 
source of the word of God. The home of the 
Sanhedrin in close proximity to the Temple is die- 
tated by the very mission of the Temple as the per¬ 
manent embodiment of the giving of Torah. This 
central role of the Temple as continuation of the 
Sinaitic Revelation is the reason that the altar and the 
sacrificial service are also there. Because the Temple 
is the home of Torah, the offerings that are the 
divinely ordained device for drawing closer to Him 
must be in the same place (Harav Cifter). 


As the commentators have pointed out down the 
centuries, there is a spiritual content to the apparent¬ 
ly 'coincidental' history of the fathers of our nation. 
As Nathan told David (see above), the king could not 
have requested permission to build the Temple had 
not God selected him for the task. His request was 
not a coincidence; it indicated a deep, inner longing, 
one that reverberated in tune with the Heavenly will. 
Indeed, David's very being was like a harp in the 
hands of God. Not only his sweet songs, but his life 
was the instrument upon which the Heavenly score 
was played. 

Therefore, when David was chagrined that he was 
considered a shedder of blood and for that reason 
had become disqualified to build the Sanctuary, God 
reassured him by revealing the deeper meaning of 
Nathan's prophecy: 

'Do not fear, David, by your life, all the 
blood you shed are considered before Me 
as if they were offerings. If you were to 
build it, it would last forever, never to be 
destroyed even though Israel would sin. It 
is revealed before Me that Israel will sin 
and, because the Temple will not be built 
by you, it will be possible to punish them 
by destroying the Temple instead of 
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destroying them' (Midrash Shocher Tov 
62). 

Thus we must see David's experiences in a new 
light. His wars were necessary preludes to the Tem¬ 
ple, and his efforts to accumulate material and com¬ 
mitments for the future construction of the Temple 
were expressions of his own intimate and necessary 
relationship to the construction of the Sanctuary that 
would be called the House of David. 


The True 
Struggle 


If Israel's spirit were 
defeated , its armies 
would collapse. If its 
spirit remained 
strong, its mortal 
enemies would be 
vanquished. 


The Sages say that the Temple was called the House 
of David because he dedicated his life for it. David's 
physical wars and tribulations were the worldly guise 
of a spiritual struggle. When a human enemy sets 
itself up as an enemy of the Jewish nation, or of so 
supreme a figure as David who is the embodiment of 
the people, force of arms is a superficial aspect of the 
struggle. The true struggle is spiritual. That is why 
our Sages speak constantly of the Angel of Esau, the 
Angel of Egypt, the Angel of the Sea — spiritual 
forces of evil were attacking Israel's spiritual will for 
good. If Israel's spirit were defeated, its armies would 
collapse. If its spirit remained strong, its mortal 
enemies would be vanquished. 

When Amalek attacked Israel soon after the Ex¬ 
odus, Joshua led Israel on the battlefield while Moses 
went up to a hilltop to pray. 


13}) n: nyh dh; -i^k? mm 

p^ny nail im rpr 

And it came to pass that when Moses held 
up his hand, Israel prevailed; and when he 
let down his hand, Amalek prevailed (Ex¬ 
odus 17:11). 

It was not Moses' hands which prevailed or lost 
the battle. He raised his hands in prayer to inspire 
Israel's eyes to rise to heaven and its hearts to be 
dedicated to its Father in Heaven. When he lowered 
his hands, Israel turned its attention from God back 
to the human enemy. During those moments when 
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they fought Amalek instead of fighting their own 
baseness, they were beaten back (Rosh Hashana 29a, 
see Tosafos Yom Tov). 

Jacob, too, was a great warrior on the battlefield 
with his sword and his bow. But there are other bat¬ 
tlefields and other kinds of swords and bows than 
material ones. Shortly before his death, Jacob 
awarded Joseph the city of Shechem, ^nnpb nttfN 

"P?p, which / took from the 
Emorites with my sword and my bow (Genesis 
48:22). After Simeon and Levi killed the male inhabi¬ 
tants of Shechem, the neighboring Emorites as¬ 
sembled to avenge the decimated city. Jacob donned 
his sword and bow to fight them off (Rashi). 

Targum renders the words 7 sword and bow' as 
'nibyii 'with my prayers and supplications .' 
Some might see Jacob as the powerful warrior, the 
mighty man who could single-handedly remove large 
stones that a group of shepherds could not budge 
(ibid 29:7-10). Eye witnesses could report on his 
defense of Shechem with a flailing sword and power- 
But Jacob knew that ful bow. But Jacob knew that his sword was lethal 

hlS because^behind^t because behind it was a prayer,* that his bow was in- 
was a prater, that vincible because behind it was a supplication. And he 

invincible because knew that just as a bow shoots more powerfully the 

behind it was a 
supplication. 

devotion and concentration, the more a prayer can 
accomplish (Kotzker). 


tighter it is drawn, the greater the intensity of its 


Preparing David's true war was the battle against the evil 
x inclination, the ynn That battle had to be won 

* before the Holy Temple could be built. Having sub- 

Solomon jugated the forces of evil, he had prepared the way 
for a more tranquil day, a more tranquil king: 


■»nimini nnun rrn? Kin *^b P 
intp n^iT! ntobtf ■’? I'lyn to^ik ^ 

SK-jUn by in* up?#i nlb^i 

Behold,a son shall be born to you who shall 
be a man of tranquility and I will give him 
rest from all his enemies round about, for 
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his name shall be Shlomo {peace is his], 
and / will give peace and quietness to Israel 
in his days (l Chron. 22:9). 

Solomon, the tranquil son who would be master of 
tranquility, heir to the legacy of holiness for which 
David had fought the inner enemy and the legacy of 
security for which he had fought the outer enemy, 
was bom relatively late in David's life. He assumed 
the tfirone in 2924 when he was only twelve years 
old. First he assumed the reins of government and 
consolidated his dominion over the country. Then in 
the fourth year of his reign, four hundred eighty 
years after the Exodus (l Kings 6:1), he commenced 
the great work of his life, the construction of the 
Temple. Seven and a half years later, his work was 
completed (ibid 36). 


II. David and Solomon 


(This se ctio n is taken from the Overview to the ArtScroQ edition 
of Koheles. Further reading of that Overview is recommended 
for a fuller understanding of Solomon and, therefore, of Shir 
Hashirim ). 


David and Solomon , 
father and son, were 
the greatest kings 
Israel ever had, but 
they were very 
different 
personalities with 
very different 
missions. 


T*\avid and Solomon, father and son, were the 
^ greatest kings Israel ever had, but they were very 
different personalities with very different missions. 

David was the king who, true to the example of his 
forefather,Judah, lived not for himself at alL He saw 
none of his greatness as belonging to himself; 
everything was at the service of his people. This at¬ 
tribute of unselfish majesty was a legacy of the 
forefather of the Davidic dynasty, Judah. He es¬ 
tablished the pattern of complete personal submer¬ 
sion to a mission. The name Judah — rrjirn — has 
within it the Four-Letter Name of God. But it also 
has the letter T, dalet, which means poverty. Judah 
could bear the greatness of his Creator, but, to 
himself, he was a pauper possessing nbthing of his 
own. Because of this, he was king. (See Overview to 
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ArtScroll edition of Ruth for a more extensive treat¬ 
ment of King David). 

His prototype descendant, David, was the same 
way. He, the individual, did not matter at all. He was 
a servant of God and the nation. The name of David 
begins with a l dalet symbolizing his humble origins. 
Then comes the letter 1 vav, a simple straight letter 
representing his uninterrupted spiritual ascent. But 
when it was all over and his greatness was 
acknowledged even by his bitterest enemies, his 
David remained a name concluded with another dalet. David remained 

heavenly gift^be a pauper — nothing that he had achieved was his 
held '?* a j^ ee P™f e own; all was a heavenly gift to be held in safekeeping 
because a king for the people because a king belongs to the people 
hel ° ngS people. (Chidushei HaRim). 

Only once in his lifetime do we find David asking 
for food and drink for himself. When, after David's 
heartbreaking fasts and prayers, the first offspring 
of his union with Bathsheba died, he arose from the 
floor where he had been begging for Heavenly 
mercy, and asked that his servants bring him a meal. 
It was his way of showing that he accepted God's 
decree: rryin by -pnn "p rmun by yiantp duo, just 
as one blesses for the good, one should also bless for 
the bad (Brochos 48b) — acknowledging that, 
whether in our unseeing eyes God's judgment seems 
to be benevolent or not, we accept it with the realiza¬ 
tion, if not the understanding, that whatever He does 
is truly good. With the exception of that celebration 
of acceptance, David's life was a chain of fasting and 
self-denial until he could say of himself that he had 
killed his evil inclination with fasting (Pri Tzaddik). 

Solomon's mission was diametrically opposed. He, 
too, accepted God's will and subjugated his evil in- 
Solomons way of clination. But his way of establishing God's kingdom 

^kingdom within within himself and Israel was to bring holiness into 
himself and Israel every aspect of luxurious living. Lavish feasts were 

was to bring , _ . , . _ 

holiness into every everyday occurrences in Solomon s palace. Beauty 
aspect Of luxurious and ostentation were the ru l e 0 f t h e day. The harem 

held a total of a thousand wives and concubines. But 
feasts, beauty, and wives did not affect Solomon. It 
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was through them that he proved that holiness can 
conquer every apparent manifestation of hedonism, 
and it was through his experience with them that he 
was able to proclaim 'Futility of futilities, all is 
futility ' (Koheles 1:2) (ibid). 


David defeated his 
inner enemy, his 
outward enemy, too, 
fell defeated. 


Solomon seemed 
immersed in love — 
only to prove that all 
love belongs only to 


Solomon's feasts 
were celebrations of 
Torah study, deed, 
and life. 


David was a man of war; as he fought his evil in¬ 
clination, so he fought his enemies. For, in truth, 
they were both the same. The Satan disguises himself 
in many ways: as Israel's desire and lust for sin, and 
as foreign enemies seeking to defeat the nation,or at 
least weaken its spirit. As David defeated his inner 
enemy, his outward enemy, too, fell defeated. 

Solomon had no foreign enemies. Nor had he an 
inner enemy. He had defeated his evil inclination, 
and because he had, foreign enemies became his sub¬ 
jects. He surrounded his life with luxury — to show 
that it was meaningless; he seemed immersed in love 
— only to prove that all love belongs only to God. It 
is from the lavish feasts of Solomon that the Sages 
learn min bw mmb rmyo puny, one makes a feast 
upon completion of the Torah (Midrash). Solomon's 
feasts were far from the gastronomical orgies 
portrayed by misreaders of Scripture; they were 
celebrations of Torah study, deed, and life. 


SoUTCC of Greatness is not a product born of complacency; it is 
C ont o for S ed f rom th® tension of a struggle to emerge from 
r ** darkness and create light. Solomon's life's work was 
to wallow in darkness that masqueraded as light; to 
indulge in comfort, pleasure, and luxury; to reign in 
peace and security — and still to recognize that the 
true light was spiritual, that great accomplishment 
was in the mind, heart, and soul; not in palaces, 
stables, and treasuries. He testifies in Koheles 2 that 
he denied himself virtually nothing. That and the 
astounding total of his wives paint the picture of 
what most people have taken to be the prototype of 
the oriental potentate. But Solomon was as different 
from that popular stereotype as is light from 
darkness. 
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The Mid rash says 
that all the books of 
the Scriptures are 
holy, but that Shir 
Hashirim is holy of 
holies. 


In Jewish belief, 
there is no such 
thing as a profane 
person producing a 
holy work. A book 
which is holy of 
holies can be 
produced only by a 
man who is holy of 
holies. 


His love was the 
antithesis of This 
World; it was a love 
that belonged purely 
to God. 


Of Solomon's three sacred books — Shir Hashirim, 
Mishlei, and Koheles — the one whose content seems 
least sacred is Shir Hashirim. Yet the Midrash says 
that all the books of the Scriptures are holy, but that 
Shir Hashirim is holy of holies. The Sages have their 
own definition of holy. 

nv mxrn nny -na kyie nruw mpn Sds 

nump KYin nni< 
Wherever you find a harrier against im¬ 
morality and lust, there you find holiness 
(Midrash). 

True holiness is not found in ceremonial robes, 
rolling eyes, and pious expressions, but in personal 
chastity and control. Shir Hashirim, an allegorical 
rendering of the love between God and Israel, shows 
Solomon as a passionate young man; the casual 
reader easily sees in it the Solomon who married a 
thousand wives and who indulged every mortal 
whim. How false a vision! Shir Hashirim is holy of 
holies! — because its author was a man who was able 
to descend to the murky depths of physical in¬ 
dulgence and remain complete,untouched,and unsul¬ 
lied. In Jewish belief, there is no such thing as a 
profane person producing a holy work. A book 
which is holy of holies can be produced only by a 
man who is holy of holies — and that holiness, by 
definition, means abstinence from lust and obsession 
with pleasure. For Solomon to achieve such holiness 
while living the sort of life that he did is the most 
eloquent testimony to the sort of human being he 
was — a holy of holies. His love was the antithesis of 
This World; it was a love that belonged purely to 
God and it was a paramount instance of the rule that 
light emerges from darkness. Only a heart that has 
tasted the extreme of earthly darkness and from there 
seeks Godliness in its revulsion to the pseudo¬ 
pleasures of animal lust can taste the utmost spiritual 
delight of the knowledge that, in the truest sense, the 
delusions of material necessity, reward, and joy are 
but a mirage, that they have no meaningful existence 
at all (Resisei Layla). 
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III. Essence of Song 


.rmbwb nwx d n’ttm tmp mxi m rma 

n mnx “D xdSq rmbtp nb nynx xn xnTtt; 
xnn Kmn^a i^bn^x inba pnbyi xunp» 
xnyun x'rybn xrma *03nx xunpia ... 
mop rmrr mn xb ,xnm xunp» *a ^nrixn 
.xnr* xinro xnby nnnxn xnrn rrnp 

Rabbi Yosi began: King Solomon was in - 
spired to compose the Song of Songs when 
the Holy Temple was built and all the 
spheres, upper and lower, were completed 
with one wholeness . . . and the Holy Tem¬ 
ple was built as a replica of the Holy Tem¬ 
ple above. When the Holy Temple was 
built below [on earth], there was no greater 
joy before the Holy One, blessed be He, 
from the day the world was created than 
on that day (Zohar). 


Indeed, who would 
not sing when his 
eyes beheld the 
handiwork of 
human beings 
becoming the abode 
of the Divine 
Presence? 


Solomon was not the 
only potentate who 
built a lavish, 
splendid temple, but 
he was the only one 
who built one 
worthy of the 
Divine Presence. 


TA Je can easily understand why the completion of 
* ™ the Temple should move Solomon to song. 
Indeed, who would not sing when his eyes beheld the 
handiwork of human beings becoming the abode of 
the Divine Presence? But the Zohar attributes the 
song to more than the successful conclusion of many 
years of dreaming, planning, accumulating, and 
building. "All the spheres, upper and lower, were 
completed with one wholeness," the Zohar says. A 
mere building, no matter what the level of its 
magnificance, would not have inspired Song of 
Songs, the tribute which Rabbi Akiva calls Holy of 
Holies, the masterpiece of which he says, "the world 
was not worthy of the day when Song of Songs was 
composed." The building without the wholeness 
would have been nothing more than a brilliant exam¬ 
ple of Oriental splendor and opulence. Solomon was 
not the only potentate who built a lavish, splendid 
temple, but he was the only one who built one 
worthy of the Divine Presence, and he was the only 
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one who composed a Song of Songs, an outpouring 
of Holy Spirit and passionate love of God that 
dwarfed every song in Scriptures in its holiness and 
the joy it inspired in God. 

The Temple was completed on the day Song of 
Rabbi Akiva Songs was composed, yet Rabbi Akiva attributes the 
greatness of the day greatness of the day to its Song, rather than its 

t0 tL 5 itsTeZple ! Tem P le! And the Zohar describes Song of Songs as 

the culmination of a 'wholeness' greater than any 

that had ever come before, a wholeness sufficient to 
inspire the highest level of Divine joy. 

Surely, the Torah's concept of song' is as elevated 
from mere poetry as is the light of the sun from the 
glow of a candle. The Targum notes that only ten 
songs were composed to God [1 ) — of all the visions of 
the prophets, the psalms of David, and the un¬ 
recorded myriads of Heavenly praises composed by 
millions of inspired Jews, only ten are given the lofty 
title 'Song', and Solomon's Song of Songs is elevated 
above them all. 

What is 'song'? What is 'wholeness'? What is the 
unique greatness of Song of Songs? 


Who 

Sings? 

Who sings the praise 
of the Creator? ... 
The praises of God 
are sung constantly. 


Who sings the praise of the Creator? Man, even the 
greatest men, do it only infrequently. But the praises 
of God are sung constantly. 

T»an thj ntyijni Sk nn:? onspn 

mu 

The heavens recount the glory of God and 


1. "Ten songs were sung in this world; this song [Song of Songs] is praised above all. The 
first song was sung by Adam when his sin was forgiven and the Sabbath came and protected 
him. He opened his mouth and said, ‘A psalm. A song to the Sabbath day' (Psalm 92). The se¬ 
cond song was sung by Moses and the Children of Israel when the Master of the Universe 
split the sea ... 'Then Moses and the Children of Israel sang' (Exodus 15:1). The third song 
was sung by the Children of the Jews when a well of water was given to them as it says, Then 
Israel sang (Numbers 21:17). The fourth song ... Moses ... said before he died ... 'Give ear O 
heavens' (Dewf. 32:1). The fifth song was sung by Joshua ... when he stopped the sun ... 
'Then Joshua spoke (Joshua 10:12). The sixth song was sung by Barak and Deborah when 
God delivered Sisera ... into their hands (Judges 5:1). The seventh song was sung by Hannah 
when a son was given her ... (I Samuel 2:1). The eighth song was sung by David ... for all the 
miracles ... (II Samuel 22:1). The ninth song was sung by Solomon ... (Song of Songs). The 
tenth song will be sung by the Children of Exile when they are redeemed from their exile ..." 
(Isaiah 30:29). 
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Every part of 
creation, from the 
mighty sun to the 
lowly ant, from the 
lilting songbird to 
the croaking frog, 
sings its unique song 
of praise to Goa. 


God's song of praise 
is sung when every 
part of creation 
performs its 
assigned task. 


God asks nothing 
more than that each 
perform the task 
which was assigned 
to it. 


the firmament telk the work of His hands 
(Psalms 19:2). 

The psalmist says that all of creation tells of the 
glory of God. Our Sages go further in an esoteric but 
beautiful little book called rrvtf p*^, Chapter of 
Song. In it the Sages tell us that every part of crea¬ 
tion, from the mighty sun to the lowly ant, from the 
lilting songbird to the croaking frog, sings its unique 
song of praise to God composed of one or more 
verses from Scripture. The earth says that it and its 
fullness belong to God. The stars proclaim that God 
alone made the heavenly hosts. A desert bird blesses 
the person who learns from it to trust that God will 
provide his food. The horse says that just as it looks 
to its master so must all look to God. The ant says 
that it shows the slothful person how much can be 
accomplished if he will but utilize the gifts God gave 
to him. 

These are only a few samples of the praises of 
Chapter of Song. What do they represent? Simply 
this: God's song of praise is sung when every part of 
creation performs its assigned task. In a symphony 
orchestra of a hundred musicians, when each player 
plays his assigned part, the result is an outburst of 
song that can seem almost heavenly in its beauty. But 
if there is no harmony, point and counterpoint, if 
each musician improvises as he pleases without 
regard to the fused outcome, the result will be not 
music, but noise — a deafening, horrendous noise. In 
creation as well, each player has a role — large and 
small, mighty and weak, each creature was made by 
God and placed in the universe for a divine purpose. 
God asks nothing more than that each perform the 
task which was assigned to it. 


Man's 

Role 


But their song cannot attain fulfillment unless man 
expresses the lessons they embody. The purpose of 
creation is man — his virtue ennobles it, his sin de¬ 
means it. When he hears the message of the sun and 
the ant and everything in between, creation becomes 
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But when man sees 
everything and 
perceives nothing, 
then the symphony 
of creation is 
playing for a tone- 
deaf critic. The 
creatures all perform 
their tasks, but their 
song is mute. 


the symphony which God intended. But when man 
sees everything and perceives nothing, when his 
telescopes show him stars that are thousands of light 
years away, and he can recite deadening statistics 
about the solar system, and detail all the data in¬ 
dicating whether life does or does not exist on Mars 
— but he cannot say 'The heavens recount the glory 
of God', then the symphony of creation is playing 
for a tone-deaf critic. He hears sound, but not music; 
cacophony, but not harmony. The creatures all per¬ 
form their tasks, but their song is mute (Yavetz; Sfas 
Ernes), 

As Rambam says (Yesodei haTorah 2:2): 


What is the path to His love and awe? 
When a person meditates upon His 
wondrous and great deeds and creatures 
and sees through them His incomparable, 
infinite wisdom, immediately he loves, 
praises, exalts, and feels a great urge to 
know His Great Name. As David said, 'My 
soul thirsts after the Lord, the living God.' 
And when he considers these very matters, 
he immediately trembles backward, fears, 
and recognizes that he is but a tiny, low, 
dark creature, standing with puny, in¬ 
significant wisdom before He Whose 
wisdom is perfect. As David said, 'When / 
see Your heavens, the work of your 
fingers, what is man that you consider 
him?' 


Indeed, the purpose of creation is that man 
recognize purpose and mission in all about him. It is 
there, but it must be recognized and proclaimed by 
him. 

When the Six Days of Creation were done, God 
said yii<m Thus the heavens 

and the earth were finished (Gen. 2:1). The Midrash 
finds a deeper meaning in the word ibD*] — 1^3# 
they [heaven and earth] became utensils. The 
physical aspects of creation, heaven and earth and 
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everything they contained, became the tools by 
which man was to attain the heights which God in¬ 
tended for him, not for them. The centrality of crea¬ 
tion is man's struggle between good and evil, his bat¬ 
tle for perfection against the allure of physical ex¬ 
istence — the combat between body and soul with 
each striving to subvert the other to its own ends. 
When mans soul When man's soul triumphs over his body, his senses 

tr, b^dy hS his V senses become heightened and he 'hears' the song of heaven 
become heightened and earth and their creatures because he recognizes 

song of € heaven and the hand of God in them and their allegiance to His 
earth, ra fh er than to blind and mindless natural law. 


When man can do When man can do that, he becomes witness to 

ivitoess to creathn. creation. This mission of bearing witness is the par¬ 
ticular responsibility of the Jew. 'n Dta ny D rw, You 
are My witnesses, says Hashem (Isaiah 43:10). The 
greatest moments in Jewish history are the times 
when the nation perceived that the forces of nature 
are not blind automatons but that UV *733 tt/iroo 
n’tt/Kizi ’toyn T»nn, He [God] renews constantly, 
every day, the acts of creation (Sfas Ernes). Not only 
was the universe created by God, it is constantly 
recreated. It continues to exist by His grace and it 
never grows old, stale, and out of his control. 


The The first time the entire Jewish nation perceived 

Nation ^ ese trut hs in all their clarity was when, pursued by 
the attacking Egyptians and facing an impassable 
L/OUutS Red Sea, the Jews were without the means either to 
flee or to fight. The faint-hearted among them 
thought they were doomed, that God had taken them 
from the 'safety' of Goshen to face slaughter or even 
more merciless enslavement. 

ntyo 'n npiOi .jitt/inn on*) DiVr* -n 
lytjl bbTi'tyi ^ b$ -ini 1 bK pyyn nn 
[Moses said] Hashem shall fight for you, 
and you shall remain silent. And Hashem 
said to Moses, Why do you cry to me? 
Speak to the children of Israel and let them 
go forward (Exodus 14:14-15). 
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The Midrash , in commenting on these verses 
quotes: 

HE yifn D’qiu ’5 in**? mp^n ■gpipi 

Communicate your innermost wisdom 
to me again in loving closeness , for your 
friendship is dearer than all earthly 
delights (Shir Hashirim 1:2). 

(This translation follows Rashi's allegorical in¬ 
terpretation as does the entire ArtScroll translation. 
Literally, however, the verse depicts Israel as asking 
God to bestow upon it 'the kisses of His mouth'). 

Rabbi Abraham of Slonim (in Toras Avos) ex¬ 
plains the imagery of a kiss' in this context of terror 
when Israel was beset on all sides and feared for its 
survival, when it cried out for God's mercy and it 
saw no natural means of escape. Scripture says, 

kjVu/ nip 1 ^ nnnyii anlK 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend; but 
the kisses of an enemy are profuse 
(Proverbs 27:6). 

A kiss represents love and intimacy, it symbolizes 
a feeling that comes from the innermost depths of 
one person to another. It is a physical embodiment of 
an emotional, spiritual feeling. 

Rebuke hurts. And Rebuke hurts. The average person resents the 

^thereVa' natural harsh words of criticism that can wound to the core, 
tendency to that can hurt more than physical wounds. And 

appreciate a kiss and . . , , , . , 

lash out against a because this is so, there is a natural tendency to ap- 
rebuke. p rec i a te a kiss and lash out against a rebuke: because 
friends kiss and enemies rebuke, we tend to assume 
that whoever kisses is a friend and whoever rebukes 
is an enemy. 'How could it be otherwise,' people ask, 
'if he loved me, how could he hurt me so?' 

Wise people know Wise people know better, however. Unfortunate- 
better, however, ever y p erS0 n has learned to his chagrin that not 

all kisses are sincere; some are meant only to 
camouflage hostility and lull the recipient into lower¬ 
ing his guard and relaxing his suspicion. And not 
every rebuke implies enmity. The true friend, the one 
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The wounds of a 
friend are more 
faithful than the 
countless kisses of 
an enemy. How 
unfortunate that so 
many people are 
shallow enough to 
prefer the latter to 
the former. 


who sincerely loves and cares for another must 
chastise if the occasion demands it. And if the object 
of his harsh word feels hurt, if he is wounded 
enough to dislike the friend who loves him so much 
that he will even risk anger for the sake of friendship 
— that will not deter the true friend. He is more con¬ 
cerned with helping the object of his affection than 
in winning selfish popularity. This is Solomon's 
meaning when he says that the wounds of a friend 
are more faithful than the countless kisses of an 
enemy. How unfortunate that so many people are 
shallow enough to prefer the latter to the former. 


Mein's When the children of Israel saw themselves 
P * entrapped in their Red Sea encampment they saw 
0 e only God's rebukes, but no kisses. Had all the 
miracles of Moses been but a device to lure them out 
of the security of slavery and make them the helpless 
prey of a vengeful Pharaoh? Was God Himself their 
enemy? 

... 'n Sn blow 1 ipyrn tn n int**! 
ninb unnpb anyo? nnnp ’’bann 
union nnyo niay ub niu ^ ... nnnna 

121)32 

t : ■■ 

... And they were very much afraid ... 
were there no graves in Egypt that you 
have taken us to die in the desert ... for it 
had been better for us to serve Egypt than 
to die in the desert (Exodus 14: 10-12J 

What they did not realize at first was that they 
were being subjected to the faithful wounds of a 
friend. God was placing them in an impossible 
predicament so that they would be forced to see that 
salvation could come only from Him [see comm, to 
Shir HaShirim 2:14 ]. They cried out to Him in fer¬ 
vent prayer as they had not done under the lash of 
That was what God Egypt's slavemasters. That was what God wanted: 
Wanted their prayer. he wanted their prayer, their realization that human 

devices were of no avail, their recognition that their 
battle could be only against the inclination within 
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Pharaoh's power 
was simply a 
reflection of their 
own spiritual 
weakness. 


Cod's rebukes are 
truly the most 
loving kisses. 


Sin 

Becomes 

Song 


themselves that sought to remove them from faith in 
God. To fight Pharaoh was futile and unnecessary. 
Pharaoh's power was simply a reflection of their own 
spirituaf weakness. That was why, as the Midrash 
says, God appeared to them at the sea in the guise of 
a young warrior. He was making them understand 
that it was a time of spiritual warfare, of repentance, 
self-perfection, prayer. Once they had done that, 
God told them through Moses, '•Sk pyyn njp why do 
you cry out to Me? (ibid 14:15) — I have already 
heard their outcry (Midrash). Because there were 
those among them who saw the truth and fought the 
personal spiritual battle, God appeared as a warrior 
ready to fight Egypt. He had shown them that all 
their fear and suffering had been for a purpose, that 
their night had been a prelude to the dawn, so that 
they might be ready to receive the light, so that they 
might better understand the difference between light 
and darkness, so that they might realize that God's 
rebukes are truly the most loving kisses. 


Bais Halevi carries this theme further. When the sea 
had been split, the Jews saved and the Egyptians 
destroyed, Moses and the Children of Israel sang the 
Song at the Sea. He began those glorious words with 
the word m, then. The Midrash says: 

vmn mm„ 'mnwp vucun mn nnN 
iniK mn ,"nm uyb inn nma bN nmb 

.mvu/ 

Moses said, I sinned with the word m, 
then, for I said: *From then on [mm] when 
I came to speak to Pharaoh ...he has done 
evil to this people' (Exodus 5:23). 
Therefore I use that same word, m. Then, 
to begin my song. 

When Moses came to Pharaoh to demand that 
Israel be permitted to bring offerings to God, the 
king became infuriated. In retaliation he increased 
the severity of the assigned labor. Brokenhearted, 
Moses complained to God that instead of helping the 
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Jews, his mission had succeeded only in making their 
ordeal worse. He began his lament with the words 
njns ikqi, 'from then on when / came to 

speak to Pharaoh/ 

If someone is helped out of distress, he will rejoice 
in the salvation, but he would still have preferred 
that the travail had never beset him at all. Not so 
when someone realizes that even his distress was tru¬ 
ly for his benefit. Then he rejoices not only in the 
salvation but also in his new-found understanding of 
'travail' for he knows that each was a blessing. 

The cruel slavery of Egypt was a national ordeal 
that very nearly destroyed the Jewish people. It 
plunged them to the forty-ninth level of impurity 
and so degraded them that the Angel of the Sea 
questioned the justice of drowning the Egyptians 
after saving the Jews: 'These are idolators and these 
are idolators!' The liberation from Egypt was 
originally seen as a redemption from a plight that 
need never have come about. 

Then Israel saw Then Israel saw more deeply. They saw that their 

Because'oftheir enslavement in Egypt and their entrapments at the 
ordeals , Cod's glory Sea both served a lofty purpose. They had been made 

on earth became « r , . r , i , 

known in a blaze of the instrument or a revelation far beyond any that 

miracles. fo ac j ever occurrec l i n human history. Because of their 
ordeals, God's glory on earth became known in a 
blaze of miracles. And the very severity of the 
degradation and extent of the danger showed how 
great was the mercy of God. 

Thus, the thanksgiving and praise of Moses and 
Israel were not merely for the miracles but for the 
trial, not merely for the salvation but for the suffer¬ 
ing. That was why Moses began the song with the 
word that recalled his sin — he was thanking God 
even for the predicament which had so plunged him 
into depression that he had dared question the pur¬ 
pose of his mission. Now he understood that the 
depth of his anguish was intended to heighten the 
glorification of God and Israel's perception of it. 
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Belief 

and 

Song 

There is a profound 
harmony in creation 
... Only one 
ingredient impedes 
its completion — 
man's lack of 
insight. 

At the Splitting of 
the Sea, Israel saw! 


Because they 
believed, they were 
able to sing. 


If he can attain the 
height where faith is 
never-ending and he 
is always guided by 
its light, he will 
always hear the song 
in his heart. 


This, then, is the deepest, truest meaning of the 
Torah's concept of Song/ There is a profound har¬ 
mony in creation. Every part of God's handiwork 
plays its role in His design. Only one ingredient 
impedes its completion — man's lack of insight. 
When man fails to see the truth, the interaction, the 
harmony, then the song of creation remains un¬ 
heard; because it is man's function to give it voice, it 
remains mute. At the Splitting of the Sea, Israel saw! 
It understood the purpose of its own suffering, it saw 
that every part of the universe, physical as well as 
spiritual, was a cog in the Heavenly mechanism. 
Because of what it actually experienced, it was able to 
have faith even in what was still beyond its ability to 
understand. 

After the salvation; the Torah tells us 

Tin, and they believed in Hashem and in 
Moses, his servant (Exodus 14:31). 

Because they believed, they were able to sing 
(Tanchuma). The attainment of belief when intellect 
combines with the subconscious goodness of the soul 
makes man hear the message of his innermost being 
that tells him, Sing! When man can so elevate 
himself that he hears and feels *he call of his true self, 
he is separated from the vulgarity of his animal 
nature. A new world is revealed to him. In this 
material world, he sees the eternal world and he sings 
the song of eternity, the praise of the eternal God. 

This song is constantly in man's soul. But there are 
only instants when he hears its notes — and then 
only when he brings belief in God to his everyday 
life on earth. If he can attain the height where faith is 
never-ending and he is always guided by its light, he 
will always hear the song in his heart. That is why 
such lofty songs are introduced by the Torah in 
future tense; why our Sages infer from this future 
tense such as that in the Song at the Sea — he 
'will' sing — that the dead will rise again to new life, 
just as through faith they have sublimated their mor¬ 
tal lives. The future tense suggests timelessness, eter 
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nity, the conquest of animal existence and limitations 
(Pirkei Emunah). 


Truth There is a difference between mptf, the perception of 


and Faith 


truth, and rmng, faith. Truth is what someone can 
see and touch. Faith is what he believes. In a sense. 


Truth is what truth is firmer than faith because it is based on the 

touch.^aith Twhat tangible, on confirmed knowledge. But truth is also 
he believes, limited for precisely the same reason. At the Sea, 

Israel understood God's mercy then and there. They 
understood His purpose in having inflicted suffering 
upon them during the years of Exile and slavery. 
That knowledge had become 'truth' for them. But 
what of future trials? How would they and their 
descendants react to a different set of circumstances, 


one that cast them under a jackboot, clouded God's 
Presence, and masked His mercy? Would they have 
'faith' then when the 'truth' could not be seen? The 
greatness of Israel at the Sea was such that the com¬ 
monest maid servant saw prophecy beyond the vi¬ 
sions of Ezekiel and even the children could perceive 
the reality of God so vividly that they could point 
with their fingers irmxi 'Sk riT, 'this is my Cod!' 
(ibid. 15:2). 


They believed! So much was revealed to them that 
They had complete they had complete faith that every conceivable cir- 
faith that cumstance would be but another manifestation of 

conceivable 

circumstance would God's will and mercy (Chidushei HaRim). 
be but another 

manifestation of This is the prerequisite of song: Man's perception 
Cods everything plays its role and so he must give 

expression to the song of creation through his own 
deeds and the song that flows from the soul. All ten 
Scriptural songs listed by the Midrash were sung — 
could be sung — only during the highest levels of 
holiness. Even the miracle of Purim, one which by its 
very essence revealed that every 'natural' sequence of 
events is but a glove enclosing the ever-present hand 
of God (see Overview, Megillas Esther, ArtScroll 
edition), could not produce a Divine song — it could 
not even be the cause of recitation of HalleL Because 
it took place outside of the Holy Land, the wellspring 
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The reading of the 
Megillah reveals 
that the hiddenness 
was but an illusion 
... That recognition 
in itself is a form of 
Hallel 


This recognition is 
song; the words are 
but its outward 
expression. 


of holiness, it could not result in the sort of outpour¬ 
ing of spirit that the Torah calls rrrw, song (Resisei 
Layla). 

Hallel, by its very nature, implies the perception of 
creation's message. In explaining why Hallel is not 
recited on Purim, the Talmud cites a version that 
Kblbn K>n it Kn*np nb’un, the very reading of the 
Megillah constitutes Hallel True, the hiddenness of 
the Purim miracle precludes the singing of Hallel, a 
song declaring that God's hand is everywhere and 
that every part of creation sings a hymn of 
obedience. Nevertheless, the reading of the Megillah 
reveals that the hiddenness was but an illusion, that 
behind the appearance of coincidence is the reality of 
God's hand. That recognition in itself is a form of 
Hallel (Harav Gifter). 

When King Solomon completed the Holy Temple, 
he did more than finish a building. He caused a 
Divine joy greater than any since creation. He built a 
Temple on earth that was a replica of the one on 
high. Like all Scriptural and Midrashic references to 
human replication of the heavenly, this connotes 
spiritual content. (This concept will be more fully 
dealt with later). He said, ^b bar ma m 3 
D^ttbly ^nattfb, 7 have built you a house to dwell in, a 
settled place for you to abide in forever' (l Kings 
6:13). The same recognition that the angels have of 
the harmony of creation, the recognition that is ex¬ 
pressed in their constant songs of praise to God, the 
recognition that is the essence of the 'Holy Temple 
On High', was brought to earth in the Temple of 
Solomon. He led Israel in recognizing that all condi¬ 
tions of life on earth are God's product and in His 
service. This recognition is song; the words are but 
its outward expression. 


Positive 

Peace 


This, indeed, is the very concept expressed in the 
name Solomon — ntoSltf, Shlomo . The word Shlomo 
in Hebrew means lb# Dlb#, peace is his. Peace is 
only possible when each component of the world, a 
society, or even an individual human being, fulfills 
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Of course, a mature 
human being will 
learn to adjust ... 
But that is not 
peace; it is the 
absence of war. 


the role assigned to it. If a person feels frustrated 
because conditions of his life do not permit him to 
indulge a craving, or utilize a talent, or find sufficient 
time for Torah study, or to be enough at ease mental¬ 
ly so that he can fully assimilate and understand 
what he learns, then that person is not 'at peace' with 
himself. Of course, a mature human being will learn 
to adjust; he will not become violent or lash out at 
everyone around him. He will learn to accept and 
cope with an unpleasant situation, but that is not 
peace; it is the absence of war. 

In society, this idea is much more apparent. Crime 
may be controlled because of the efficiency of the 
police and the expeditious punishment of the courts. 
Or wars may not break out because of a balance of 
power or of terror; nations may not be willing to risk 
the enormous cost, carnage, and suffering of war. 
But greed, hatred, conniving, and suspicion remain. 
Remove the threat of retribution and, as the Mishnah 
in Avos puts it, one man would swallow his fellow 
alive. This, too, is merely the absence of war, not 
peace. 


Peace 

Solomon, 

and 

Temple 


Peace, in Jewish thought, is a positive concept. It 
implies that every faculty within a person, every 
person within a society, every society within the 
world has the opportunity to fulfill itself, is satisfied 
with its role, carries out its role, and thereby con¬ 
tributes its distinctive tone to the symphony of crea¬ 
tion. 


The era of King Solomon was unique in history in 
its approach to that idea. The wars had been fought by 
David; he had conquered the enemy without and the 
enemy within, the physical and the spiritual. 
Solomon's time was one of tranquility, intense Torah 
scholarship providing peace for the mind and un¬ 
usual wealth providing peace for material needs and 
desires. Nations far and wide came to honor the 
scholar king. They brought tribute to him. The 
world was at peace. With the completion of the Holy 
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Temple, offerings to God came from masters, lords, 
and rulers everywhere. It was truly a time of peace in 
its most positive sense. 


All eyes turned All eyes turned toward king and Temple — each 

t0 Tempie lr ^each representing the same ideal. Because just as the Tem- 
representing the pl e was the resting place of the Divine Spirit, so was 
same i ea. g 0 j omon indeed Shalom is a name of God because 

He is the ultimate source of all peace. And the 
Shlomo of Song of Songs is lb# Dlb#n# ^b$/ the 
true King — God — to Whom peace belongs (see 
Comm. 1:1). 


That is why God told David: 

mi mam nman wk mm Kin *nb nbi: p-nan 
in# njm ntob# p nptjn ip’iK‘ban lb 
ippa bKity^by pu* up#i nlb#i 

Behold a son shall be born to you who shall 
be a man of tranquility; and l will give him 
rest from all his surrounding enemies. For 
Shlomo shall be his name, and peace and 
quietness will l give to Israel in his days 

(l Chron. 22:9). 

The Lord was The Lord meant not merely the flesh and blood 

thJaTempfewould Solomon. He was promising David that a Temple 
he built by an ideal would be built by an ideal person who would preside 

prtsideove°anIdeal over an ideal world. A person who would make 
world ■ peace, embody peace — and, as the surrogate of the 
King to Whom peace belongs, sing the symphony of 


peace. 


IV. Leadership in Song 

Not only in the time of Solomon do we find that 

song as the recognition of the symphony of crea- 

That longed-for tion is an essential component of the highest level of 

moment of “human spiritual life. Man's ultimate fulfillment has not yet 
destiny will arrive r , . 

with the coming of come. That longed-for moment or human destiny 
the ^ arrive wit h t he coming of the Messiah. Then all 

prophecies of the glorious prophecies of the End of Days will come 
End c °oL^ a to S pass. to pass. There was a time when the Messiah very 
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• < I 


The time of the 
Messiah is by 
definition the era 
when the veils 
obscuring the 
Divine Presence are 
completely stripped 
away. 


Hezekiah was great 
enough to be the 
Messiah, but he 
failed to sing the 
song of creation. 


nearly arrived — he was only a murmer away, but 

m anrnoi imptri nwyb rropn wpn 
jrum ,n"npn ^sb pin mn m»K .auni 
nnnp iokv bK-iun *|bn in nm 
imprn irvuw Kb -pob mmvni 

■pab “i»k Kbi ibbn D^oin ba lb rvuwu; 

nwyn rrpu/ 

The Holy One, blessed be He, wished to 
appoint Hezekiah as the Messiah and San- 
nacheriv, Gog and Magog. The Attribute 
of Justice said before the Holy One, bles¬ 
sed be He, 'Master of the Universe, David 
who recited so many songs and praises 
before You, but You did not make him the 
Messiah. How can You appoint Hezekiah 
the Messiah for whom You performed so 
many miracles for him, but who did not 
sing a song before You? (Sanhedrin 94a) 

All parts of creation fulfill their assigned func¬ 
tions, but they are incapable of bringing their song 
into reality without man. Only man, through his 
own service of God and his ability to recognize God's 
greatness and express it,can become the conductor of 
creation's song, the agent by which the potential of 
creation is brought to fruition. The Messianic era 
calls for such fruition. Hidden potential is not 
enough. It must be expressed by a great leader or by 
the entire Jewish nation. In the absence of national 
greatness, a leader can raise his people to such a level. 
But the outward expression must exist. The time of 
the Messiah is by definition the era when the veils 
obscuring the Divine Presence are completely strip¬ 
ped away, when the insulation preventing people 
from hearing the message told by the heavens is 
removed, when all nations will form a single union 
performing the will of God. 

Hezekiah as an individual was great enough to be 
the Messiah, but he failed to sing the song of crea¬ 
tion. Because he did not, he fell short, and the Mes¬ 
sianic ideal could not be realized in his time 
(Maharal Chidushei Aggados). 
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The 

People's 

Failure 

The people were at 
fault — they did not 
want a Temple 
enough to reauest 
permission to Guild 

it. 


David's songs 
contained 
everything, even the 
deepest and 
sublimest 
expressions of 
Torah itself. But his 
generation, great 
though it was, was 
unequal to his 
message. 


As we have seen, David himself, despite his awesome 
greatness, could not be permitted to build the Tem¬ 
ple. Nevertheless, it still could have been possible for 
the Temple to be built in his time. The people were at 
fault from the time when they entered the Land — 
they did not want a Temple enough to request per¬ 
mission to build it. It was not until David became 
chagrined at the contrast between his own dwelling 
and that of the Ark, that a Jew was filled with an in¬ 
sistent desire to build a worthy resting place for the 
Divine Presence. Where were the people? Why were 
they complacent with their curtained Ark? Had they 
too shared the craving of their king, a Temple would 
have been built. All David's wars and bloodshed 
would not have prevented it. But they didn't care, so 
the majestic task was left for Solomon ( Kamban , 
Korach), 

But what of the Midrashic statement that a Temple 
built by David could never have been destroyed, that 
a permanent Temple would have survived the 
destruction of the people? 

It may very well be that what was lacking in 
David's time was a national recognition of the lof¬ 
tiness — the true nature — of David's songs. His 
psalms are full of recognition of the harmony of 
creation. The people, however, were not as great as 
their king; they failed to understand his songs as the 
literal expression of what was being sung con¬ 
tinuously beneath their feet, before their eyes, and 
above their perceptions. That was why a Temple 
built by him would have been too great for the peo¬ 
ple — because he was too great for the people. They 
no more heard the full nuances and resonances of his 
song than they heard the tale of the heavens. David's 
songs contained everything, even the deepest and 
sublimest expressions of Torah itself. But his genera¬ 
tion, great though it was, was unequal to his mes¬ 
sage. 

That is why only David's song of triumph is 
among the ten songs of history (see Targum quoted 
in footnote, III above), but none o : his psalms of 
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praise. As the Talmud says in contrasting Hezekiah 
with David, David sang songs, but Hezekiah didn't. 

David sang , but his David sang, but his people didn't hear. Hezekiah 

hezekiah'could^have could have raised the people up to his level, but he 

raised the people up did not sing. By song, he could have made himself 

tohlS did nothing, the Messiah; because he did not sing, his genera¬ 
tion's ears remained closed. 

Sometimes, leaders sing, but people don't hear. 
Sometimes the people can be made to hear, but the 
leaders don't sing. Sometimes, the people are great 
enough to sing themselves, but their song is 
diminished because their leaders are not part of the 
chorus. 


When 

Leaders 

are 

Lacking 


?nw nwn “on Kb nn .Stour* T*ur» tk 
obpra dik pto cnn by unyaw nan 
nan rrnpn bw mw pK nnbi ,*ibw mubpDob 
-iek ,"|bnb rmyo nwyw pubwb bwn ?ra 
*iek ,ikS ib nnt< ?nw ■’nmK mbs "jbnn 
.nw nw ’nrriK pK dk "jbnn 
'Then Israel sang.' (Numbers 21:17) 
Why isn't Moses mentioned there? For he 
was punished because of water, and a 
person cannot praise his executioner. And 
why isn't the Name of the Holy One bles¬ 
sed be He mentioned in [the song]? It is 
like the example of a lord who made a ban¬ 
quet for the king. The king said, 'Is my 
friend there?' He said, 'No.' The king said, 
'If my friend is not there, then l cannot be 
there (Yalkut, Chukas). 

When, close to the end of the forty years in the 
desert, a well was miraculously created to supply 
water to the Jews, the people sang a song of praise to 
God. But Moses is not mentioned there despite the 
fact that he was their leader and that the well was 
created thanks to his and Aaron's merit. Because he 
sinned in connection with water and, as a result was 
punished by being denied the opportunity to enter 
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How terrible it is 
when people are 
denied their leaders! 


Torah without 
Temple can still 
guide the people , 
but when they are 
removed, all is 
plunged into 
darkness. 


the Land, he could not praise the gift of water. And 
because the great Moses did not participate in the 
song, it was not lofty enough to include the Name of 
God. 

How terrible it is when people are denied their 
leaders! At the Splitting of the Sea, Moses led the 
people in a song of praise. Through him, the people 
recognized God in His full glory. Even the humblest 
maid servants perceived and joined. But when forty 
years later the people — without Moses — saw God's 
glory and the obedience to it of all creation, their vi¬ 
sion was blurred, their spiritual growth stunted. 
Without Moses, the song consisted of only a few 
verses, and it even lacked mention of God's name. 

Truly have the Sages taught, 

mbbp rryfl inr bw nu/p 

unpnn ms p-nm 
The passing of the righteous is worse 
than the ninety-eight curses and the 
destruction of the Holy Temple (Midrash 
Eichah). 

In the darkest period of Heavenly displeasure — 
even if the Temple is destroyed, the righteous expo¬ 
nents of Torah can still provide spiritual light and 
guidance for the people. Indeed, as we have seen 
above (see Overview I, Ramban) the Temple is the 
embodiment of the Revelation when the Torah was 
given. Its most essential nature is as a home for the 
Tablets of the Law rather than as the site of 
sacrifices. Torah without Temple can still guide the 
people, but when they are removed, all is plunged 
into darkness. Bereft of Torah leaders, the people 
lack the guidance even to understand the meaning 
and message of the curses brought upon them. Even 
when the people raise themselves to the level of holy 
song, they are still unable to attain their potential 
heights if they are without their leaders (Michtav 
meEliyahu). 
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V. Love In Its Highest Sense 

(The following portions of the Overview are based in large 
part on the Foreword of Harav Mordechai Gifter K”irbtf/. 
The reader is urged to study the Foreword fully and 
carefully). 

/'“^ne of the most challenging and difficult of all 
^-^commandments is 

'n n n nnnio 

You are to love Hashem, your God . 

It is a commandment that is constant and that has no 
limits, for love can always grow in intensity. Yet love 
cannot be legislated; it cannot be turned on upon 
Righteous people someone's command. Therefore, righteous people 

have S s h o°u g h! h ( e o %d throughout the ages have sought to find ways to 
ways to develop a develop a love of God — and then to increase it, in- 
ove of Go . tens jfy ^ renew it. People whose consciousness of 
God never ceases utilize every opportunity to relate 
to God. Every moment of joy or fulfillment is His gift 
and therefore increases one's love for Him; every 
moment of sorrow or frustration is a manifestation 
of his displeasure and increases one's awe of Him — 
or, in the eyes of the most righteous people, even the 
seeming anger is nothing more than a level mercy 
that is beyond their ability to recognize. And every 
earthly manifestation of joy, love, power, wisdom, or 
any other trait is utilized as a means of better com¬ 
prehending God or turning one's feelings toward his 
love, awe, and service. 


Utilizing There are few moments in our history as poignant as 

LoV€ one w ^ en J ac °b an d Joseph met in Egypt after 
e twenty-two years of separation during which Jacob 
thought that the finest of his sons was dead. 


Tj-fiv ’3 tpa? n* miK-i nnK nyDn hiiiek 
Now l may die since / have seen your face 
for you are still alive (Gen. 46:30), 
said Jacob during their first meeting. The more deep¬ 
ly one understands the significance of Joseph in the 
life of Jacob, the patriarch's reasons for showing him 
obvious favor over his brothers despite the possible 
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repercussions that very nearly came to a tragic frui¬ 
tion, and the role Joseph s descendants were to play 
in the future of the nation, the more one can ap¬ 
preciate the unimagineable joy Jacob felt when he 
saw Joseph for the first time after their long separa¬ 
tion. Yet there is something truly remarkable in the 
narrative of that meeting. 

ton btow 1 riKipb by]] 1n:p-jb *\vv nbto] 
inrqy by ■p]] rnioy by ban vbx njuft 

.ily 

And Joseph made ready his chariot and 
came up to meet Israel, his father , to 
Goshen and presented himself to him; and 
he fell on his neck and wept on his neck 
very much (ibid 29 see Rashi). 


We have seen the intense emotion felt by Jacob; 
Why didn't Jacob, why then did only Joseph embrace and cry? Why 

o/° Joseph'and weep didnt Jacob, too, fall on the neck of Joseph and weep 

for joy? The Sages for joy? The Sages explain that Jacob was reciting the 
explain that Jacob cl / 
was reciting the ^rima. 

Shmaf Q n sur f ace/ ^ would appear to be an in¬ 
comprehensible act. Had Jacob no other time to say 
the Shma that day? How could it be that he was oc¬ 
cupied with its reading precisely at that moment of 
supreme ecstasy? No, Jacob's decision was no coin¬ 
cidence. Far from indicating a callousness toward the 
joyous occasion, it was caused by the very momen¬ 
tous nature of the meeting. 


We can only begin to imagine what memories and 
thoughts went through Jacob's mind as he waited for 
the arrival of Joseph. Indeed, the Torah itself implies 
the exaltation of the moment by its reference to Jacob 
as Israel. The name Israel was given him to indicate 
that 


baini d*»^k nyi ny nntp 
you have contended with angels and with 
men and you have prevailed (Gen. 32:29). 
Jacob was called Israel only in his moments of 
spiritual exaltation. The verses leading up to his 
meeting with Joseph refer to him as Jacob, for he was 
But when he awaited frightened of the consequences of the descent to 

] -%f 0 us e ,Znf!de a nt, E gyP 4 - But when he awaited Joseph he was Israel - 
Godly, joyous, confident, Godly. Then Joseph came and 
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Upon experiencing 
so powerful an 
emotion within 
himself, he turned it 
to the service of 
Cod. 


Jacob felt an upsurge of love such as he had quite 
possibly never before experienced. Any parent 
would have lavished that love on his rediscovered 
child, hugging, kissing, caressing, inquiring, 
scrutinizing. But not Jacob. Upon experiencing so 
powerful an emotion within himself, he turned it to 
the service of God. If indeed he were privileged to 
feel such superhuman love, then he would recite the 
Shma and pour all that love into the commandment 
to adore God (Maharal). 

Complacency and greatness are incompatable. 
Even a Jacob in the moment when he is called Israel 
can experience a heightening of his awareness. And 
when he does he transforms it into a means of adding 
a new dimension to his service of God. 


The Love 
Is Yours! 


"Master of the 
universe, until now 
half of my love went 
to You and half 
went to my son. 
Now that my son is 
dead, l give all my 
love to You." 


The Chofetz Chaim, in eulogizing his departed son, 
told a heartbreaking yet inspiring tale about how 
even ordinary people were capable of keeping God 
uppermost in their minds in every possible ex¬ 
perience. During the gruesome pogroms and 
bloodletting of the vicious Bogdan Chmielnicki and 
his barbarous Cossack hordes, a Jewish boy was 
murdered. He was the only child of his widowed 
mother. She knelt over his dead body, all alone in the 
world,and then looked up and spoke: 

"Master of the universe, until now half of my 
love went to You and half went to my son. Now 
that my son is dead, I give all my love to You." 

The Chofetz Chaim concluded his tearful eulogy 
saying, "I try to serve God, but I am only a human 
being. No matter how much I love God, some of the 
love in my heart belongs to my children. Now my 
son is gone and, like that Jewish mother, I will take 
that love and give it all to God." 


That story displays a degree of greatness and 
single-minded devotion to God that is almost beyond 
comprehension. We might expect it from the saintly 
Chofetz Chaim , but surely not from an unlettered 
Polish widow. Truly did Rabbi Yerucham Levovitz 
say, "We are in the habit of saying that we cannot 
conceive of the spiritual loftiness of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. That statement is mistaken. We cannot 
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We cannot even 
conceive of the 
spiritual greatness of 
our grandmothers. 


The person who 
truly loves God 
negates his own 
existence entirely in 
the service of Uod. 


even conceive of the spiritual greatness of our grand¬ 
mothers." 

The word love 7 has become cheapened and 
degraded in today s common parlance. Today it is 
used as a synonym for gratification of the senses, but 
it means something else entirely. One of the masters 
of Mussar said, "When a person says he loves 
chicken, he doesn't love the chicken, he loves 
himself. If he loved the chicken, he wouldn't 
slaughter it and eat it." When the Torah uses the 
word love, it is a lofty concept. The person who truly 
loves God negates his own existence entirely in the 
service of God. He serves God not because he fears 
punishment in this world or the next for flaunting 
the Divine will, not even because he anticipates 
reward in either world. The one who truly loves God 
serves Him because it is His will and for no other 


reason. Does a mother sacrifice her sleep, comfort, 
and convenience for her baby because she looks 
forward to an old age when her grown child will 
serve her in return? 


There is not human emotion more elevated than 
love — true love. The more genuine the love is, the 
more the lover abandons any thoughts of personal 
gain. Deep love is not based on reciprocity; it is en¬ 
tirely selfless. That mortal man can feel such sublime 
emotion is one of God's greatest gifts for it enables 
man to dedicate his entire being to God. An early 
Chassidic master said, "If I could have the oppor¬ 
tunity to trade places with Abraham, I would not do 
it, for the glory of God would not be enhanced — 
there would still be only one Abraham!" The pride 
that he could be that Abraham did not enter into his 
equation. If God would have only one Abraham; 
what did it matter which person it was? 

^ It has been said that the Hebrew word for love, 

form is selfless; to HDHK, is related to the Aramaic word an, give. To 

whatever extent it is l ove is to give. Love in its truest form is selfless; to 
self-serving it is not . ° . , .. ... i 11 

love at all. whatever extent it is selr-serving it is not love at all. 


The 


This sublimation of human emotions and instincts 


for spiritual ends is more than praiseworthy and 
Battlefield desireable, it is an absolute necessity for the fulfill- 
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ment of man's mission on earth. The attainment of 
God's purpose by human beings demands the in¬ 
terplay of body and soul; that is why the soul was 
clothed in a body. Otherwise, a universe of angels 
would have been sufficient. Man is called upon to ar¬ 
biter the battle between his spirit and his flesh, to 
decide in favor of the spirit. The battle is constant; 
only the front changes. From the most immature, 
disinterested student to the greatest, holiest sage, the 
struggle exists. The schoolchild must triumph over 
the impulse that seeks to deny him even fifteen 
minutes of Torah study in the evening or on a Sab¬ 
bath. The Sage struggles against the inclination seek¬ 
ing to convince him that eighteen hours of intense, 
concentrated study and prayer is enough for one day. 

The battlefields are The battlefields are as far removed from one another 

InlZnotherls Llhe as is the Bowery from Mount Sinai, but the struggle 

Bowery from Mount g 0es on ( MichtaV MeEleVClhu). 

Sinai , but the ° v * 

struggle goes on. At His holiest, man has converted his body into a 

repository of the spirit, exalted above the demands 
and weaknesses of the flesh. The Sages describe the 
death of Jacob as akin to taking of a jacket or draw¬ 
ing a hair from a cup of milk. So elevated had he 
become that even his bodily urges existed only as 
willing servants of the soul. At the other end of the 
spiritual spectrum, man can become so crass and 
venal that even his holy, Godly soul becomes con¬ 
taminated. When that happens, his entire being 
becomes so earthly that the soul's attachment to 
spirituality becomes severed. 

Sublimation But whatever the point of struggle, man must make 

l use of his human desires for heavenly ends. The 
* competitive desire for victory over one's opponents 
Pleasures should be channeled into an insistance that the 
enemies of Torah cannot be allowed to triumph. The 
hunger for honor and recognition should become a 
need to create ever greater glory for God and recogni¬ 
tion of His greatness. Satisfaction in fruitful achieve¬ 
ment should become joy in every gain for Torah. 
Human pleasures and passions should be recognized 
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as a Divinely given means to show man that if bodily 
pleasures can be so gratifying, then the finest pursuit 
he can choose is the quest for spiritual joy. 

kSk ... mnw Kbi nb’OK Kb 13 pK a"myn 
o^mi Dn^K*i 3 amnnuyi maurp mpny 
D , »nbKn n* nrawn inn 

nrawn t»te *iyau7 v 'urpQ ."inu/’n ibaK^n 

' ~ T 

man ibaK ib’KD 


In the World to Come, there is no eating 
or drinking, only the righteous sitting with 
their crowns upon their heads enjoying the 
splendor of the Divine Presence as the 
Torah says, 'and they beheld God and they 
ate and they drank (Exodus 24:11). Rashi 
explains, they were as sated from the 
splendor of the Divine Presence as if they 
had eaten and drunk (Berachos 17a). 

Scripture compares the pleasure derived from the 
Divine Presence to the pleasure and gratification of 
eating and drinking. We do not have the comprehen¬ 
sion to assimilate the true description of holiness. 

Flesh-and-blood Flesh-and-blood people can no more envision the 

P em!isw nT/i e D Ivine Divine Presence of the World to Come than a blind 

Presence of the man can envision a sunset. But Scripture helps us 

World to L,ome them * 1 

a blind man can along by telling us that the pleasures of that World 
envision a sunset. are m i cr0 cosmically similar to the contentment of a 

lavish banquet in congenial company with unsparing 
delicacies and the finest wines. 


Thus we are given a lesson not so much in the ac¬ 
tuality of spiritual joy — our very humanity 
forecloses its clear perception from us — but in how 
to view the world we live in. 


Someone feels a tingle of pleasure in a sumptuous 
feast — imagine what the World to Come will hold! 
One is grateful to an One is grateful to an employer wh’b appreciates and 
appreciates re wards dedication to a job — imagine what God's 

to™job dedicat '? n rewards will be! Someone helps a poverty-stricken 
what God's rewards cripple or a wealthy businessman threatened with 
will be! f j nanc i a j ru j n _ imagine how much greater are the 

mercies of God! Traitors are severely punished — 
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Jacob feels love — he 
pours it into an 
affirmation that 
Hashem is One and 
all-encompassing. 


The 

Highest 

Love 


What do His tefillin 
proclaim? That 
Israel is unique. 
That God and Israel 
are bound to one 
another in selfless 
devotion. 


It is surely not 
coincidental that, of 
all the Sages, it was 
Rabbi Akiva who 
transmitted this 
perception to us. 


imagine what will happen when the Divine wrath is 
loosed against those who betray Him! 

There is nothing more holy than a human being 
who can negate himself entirely without reservation 
to God. All human passions become but guideposts 
on the path to holiness. Jacob feels love — he pours it 
into an affirmation that Hashem is One and all- 
encompassing. An afflicted widow kneels over her 
murdered child watching all earthly purpose in her 
life drain out of his bleeding wounds, and she 
dedicates another portion of her heart to God. 

Israel is God's beloved and He is its. 

The Sages ask 

b"K ?im Kttby 'nm pban nn 

."n$a in* ’U bhqtyi 
These tefillin of the Master of the World , 
what is written in them? He answered: 
'And who is like Y our people Israel , a uni¬ 
que nation on earth?' (1. Chron. 17:21) 
[Berachos 6a]. 

Tefillin, firmly bound on the arms and heads, the 
strength and intellect of all Jews, are the symbol of 
our eternal, unseverable bond with God. Our tefillin 
contain Scriptural chapters proclaiming that God is 
One, that He rewards and punishes, that He 
redeemed and hallowed us. What do His tefillin 
proclaim? That Israel is unique. That God and Israel 
are bound to one another in selfless devotion. 

This is the highest form of love. It is this love 
which is the subject of Song of Songs, the holiest of 
holiest. 

It is surely not coincidental that, of all the Sages, it 
was Rabbi Akiva who transmitted this perception to 
us. His story is well known. At the age of forty he 
was an illiterate shepherd who so despised Torah 
scholars that he would have violently attacked them 
had he been given the opportunity. Rachel, daughter 
of one of Israel's wealthiest men, saw a hidden spark 
in the lowly shepherd. Because she married him she 
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was disinherited, ostracized by her family, and 
forced to live in the most abject poverty. Her hus¬ 
band began to study Torah and she sent him to learn 
in the academies of Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi 
Yehoshua, the great Sages of the time. After twelve 
years he came home to visit her and overheard her 
neighbors taunting her about the "ignoramous" hus¬ 
band who had "deserted" her. 


"He is studying Torah," she replied. "May he 
spend another twelve years studying!" 

Rabbi Akiva heard, turned around and returned to 
the academy without even pausing to greet his lonely 
wife. Twelve years later he returned with twenty- 
four thousand students sitting in the dust of his feet. 
He was Rabbi Akiva, teacher of all Israel. Shabbily 
dressed, Rachel pressed through the welcoming 
throngs and threw herself at his feet. Rabbi Akiva's 
students were aghast, infuriated at the stranger s 
temerity. As they advanced to remove her, Rabbi 
Akiva waved them away: 


"Leave her, for all of "Leave her, for all of my Torah and all of your 

Torah belong to her." 

to her. Rabbi Akiva had seen in his own life what selfless 


Rabbi Akiva had devotion was. Because of it, an embittered shepherd 

seen in his own life . . . . , 1A ,, 

what selfless became his generation s greatest man. Who was more 
devotion was. q Ua hf j ec J than Rabbi Akiva to perceive the holiness 

of Song of Songs? (Horav Avigdor Miller) 


VI. The 'Simple' Meaning of Scripture 

* | ’here is a passage in Shabbos 63a which, as 
^ interpreted by Harav Margulies in HaMikro 
v'haMesorah, illuminates the concept of Scriptural 
meaning and interpretation. There is a dispute in the 
Mishna: The Rabbis hold that is forbidden to carry 
swords and spears and the like in the street on the 
Sabbath, while Rabbi Eliezer holds that it is permit¬ 
ted. The Talmud seeks to find a reason for the sur- 
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prising view of Rabbi Eliezer. It explains: 

by :jsin marj„ smsi mybK xnyo 

?"Tnqi TP n "iia* tv 

Gird your sword upon your hip, O mighty 
warrior, it is your glory and your majesty 
(Psalms 45:4). 

Since the verse describes a sword as the glory and 
majesty of a warrior, it is plain that such implements 
are ornaments for the wearer and, therefore, may be 
worn on the Sabbath. 

Rabbi Kahana replied that the verse is allegorical; 
it refers to the words of Torah. The true sense of the 
The scholar's mind verse is that the scholar's mind — like sharpness of 

Zword-Ts^s real sw ord — is his real glory. Mar answered Rabbi 
glory. Kahana: 1131U7D iOTP KlpTD pH, the verse cannot 
be divorced from its simple meaning. It is true that 
there is a deeper, homiletical significance to the verse 
— it is indeed a symbolic reference to the glory of a 
Torah scholar — but if the psalmist clothed his homi¬ 
ly in the parable of a warrior and his arms, the simple 
meaning, too, has validity. 

To this Rabbi Kahana replied: 

*’b tomm mm pw no *» 3 nn is to^n is 
Km topnn pta Kjym Kin Kbi D"wn Kbisb 

.WU7D I’Q 

When / was eighteen years old l had 
already completed the entire Talmud but / 
did not know that the verse cannot depart 
from its simple meaning. 

His words are truly astounding, virtually in¬ 
comprehensible. How can a rabbi of the Talmud not 
know what every schoolchild knows? 


When 

Knowledge 

Is 

Ignorance 


Harav Margulies explains that there are times when 
to understand a verse according to the simple transla¬ 
tion of the words is not to understand it at all. As the 
Talmud says, ms m nn irm*s pius onnnn bs, 
whoever translates a verse as it appears [without in¬ 
quiring into its true meaning] is an ignoramus (Kid- 
dushin 49a). 
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One of Scriptures' most familiar prophecies is 
Isaiah's idyllic description of the world following the 
coming of the Messiah: 

ya-p ny -inji una ay 3 kt -m 
The wolf shall dwell with the iamb and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid (Isaiah 
11 : 16 ). 

On its face, the prophecy tells us that, in the End 
of Days, all natural antagonisms will vanish and even 
the most defenseless of animals will cavort peaceful¬ 
ly with beasts of prey. This is indeed the view of 
most commentators. Rambam disagrees, however. In 
explaining the prophecy, he says that it is a mistake 
to think that the natural order of life on earth will 
change. Wolves will still prey on kids and leopards 
will still devour lambs. According to him, Isaiah's 
prophecy is to be understood as a poetic reference to 
nations. When God's truth becomes clearly and un¬ 
mistakably revealed on earth, all nations will flock 
together to the mountain of Hashem to seek spiritual 
The rivalries and fulfillment and wisdom. The rivalries and aggres- 

aggT€ today are \ 'll s i° ns of life today are the product of a refusal to see 

product of a refusal God's will. That obstinate blindness will give way to 

to see God's will. i » r 

a world or peace 

In Rambam's interpretation, what is the simple 
meaning of the verse? Surely not that lambs and kids 
will lie with wolves and leopards. Rambam maintains 
that such a thing will never happen; hence it cannot 
be regarded as even the simple meaning of the verse. 

True, the Torah very often speaks in similes and 
parables, but the verse does not always have two true 
meanings — the simple and the allegorical — both of 

When it is clear that them equally valid. When it is clear that only the 

meSJjfhmtinfed, deeper meaning is intended, then the poetic vehicle 

then the poetic f or that true meaning has no independent validity. 

vehicle for that true or 

meaning has no This, then, was the difference of opinion between 
e vaUdity. Rabbi Kahana and Mar. Both knew full well that any 
verse can be understood on many different levels, 
rmnb ‘V, the Torah has seventy facets. They 
differed in the interpretation of the verse then under 


and knowledge of God. 
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discussion. Mar held that if the psalmist clothed his 
reference to a scholar and his wisdom in the simile of 
a warrior and his sword, then the parable, too, has a 
valid meaning. Just as Torah wisdom is the glory and 
majesty of a scholar, so, too, a sword is the glory and 
majesty — an ornament permitted on the Sabbath — 
of a warrior. Rabbi Kahana demurs. It cannot be that 
King David truly lauds a warrior and his implements 
of death in his sacred psalms. Psalm 45 is a soaring 
spiritual praise to God. It does not speak of warriors 
To interpret it and warfare at all. To interpret it literally is to mis- 

misinterpret*it interpret it entirely. Its simple meaning refers to 
entirely, its simple wor d s 0 f Torah; its reference to a warrior is not 

meaning refers to .11 . , 

words of Torah, meant to have any independent meaning whatever. 

Song Song of Songs is surely a song of love, but not of one 
t human's love for another. Our Sages and the com- 
* mentators did not doubt for an instant that the only 
Songs simple meaning is the allegorical one. The renderings 
and explanations of the so-called simple' meaning, 
the references to feet, thighs, watchman, daughter, 
sheep and so on are intended to do no more than to 
clarify the vehicle of the allegory. A careful descrip¬ 
tion of a person will include full details about his 
clothing. Knowledge of the color, style, and ap¬ 
pearance of the clothing will help identify the 
wearer; for the very perceptive listener it will tell 
much about the person's taste and economic circum- 
But clothes are not stances and therefore about him. But clothes are not 
the person. ^ person. Only an imbecile would walk over to a 

suit of clothes on a hanger and address it by the name 

in the same way , of its owner. In the same way, Song of Songs is a 

s^criplural'sutto* Scriptural suit of clothes for deep and divine mean- 
clothes for deep and [ng. Only the most ignorant could give the allegorical 

divine meaning. . , . . , j f . 

clothing an independent meaning of its own. 

Indeed, the very necessity of an allegory to convey 
the lofty concepts of Song of Songs is proof of its 
elevated nature. We don't need fables and allegories 
to describe apples and oranges. We do need them to 
help bring lofty ideas down to a simple level of un¬ 
derstanding. 
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The 

'Truth' 

°f 

Parables 


Is a king God? 
Surely not. But he is 
as close an approach 
as human experience 
can offer to the 
majesty of God. 


Can we conceive of God? Of course not. Throughout 
the history of Torah literature, God is allegorically 
likened to a king. A monarch has absolute power, is 
the owner of all in the kingdom, the life and death of 
his subjects depend on his whim. He can confer 
wealth and position, and remove them with a motion 
of his finger. Is a king God? Surely not. But he is as 
close an approach as human experience can offer to 
the majesty of God. Therefore, Torah literature is 
replete with parables in which a king represents God. 

What does one tell a peasant with no knowledge of 
the king? In order to make him understand the ma¬ 
jesty of the king, we would tell him that the king is 
even greater than the local warlord or the village 
elder. What does one tell a child who has never 


trembled at the warlord's displeasure or stood at rigid 
attention in the presence of the elder? That the elder 
or warlord is even greater than the greatest and most 
powerful person the child knows — his own father! 


And what does one tell a child nowadays whose 
only knowledge of royalty is the queen of the British 
Empire or the other constitutional monarchs of 
Europe who have no power and have been shorn of 
much of their pomp? Can an American President be 
used as an allegorical example of God? He was never 
an absolute monarch, but in earlier times when he 
was an awe-inspiring, universally respected father 
figure, he could have conveyed a small sense of the 
majesty of God. But in recent years when Presidents 
have become very life-sized figures, and even most 
dictators must respond to public and world opinion, 
it may be that there are no earthly symbols left for 
the greatness of the Creator. 

If human beings could understand the essence of 

In Song olSonls7s God, suc ^ feeble attempts at likening it to something 
itself the best in human experience would never have been neces- 

indication that its r 11 . ^ r r ■ ir 

true meaning is sary. The use of allegory in bong or bongs is itseir 
beyond the sc £P^°f the best indication that its true meaning is beyond 
understanding, the scope of human understanding. 
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A Drop 
of Ink 


During the mid-nineteenth century period of the 
most vicious Czarist persecutions of Jews, it was 
common for the leading rabbis to visit St. Petersburg 
to plead the case of their people with the Czar's 
ministers. During one of these visits a Russian of¬ 
ficial asked a visitor how he could account for the 
many Aggadic tales in the Talmud which were 
patently 'inconceivable.' 


A poet might write 
that a drop of ink 
swept away three 
million people. All 
of us would have 
understood what he 
meant. But a 
hundred years later 
someone might read 
it and consider it 
nonsense. 


The rabbi answered, 'You know very well that the 
Czar and his advisors have often planned to 
promulgate decrees that would order the expulsion 
of the entire Jewish population. If God had not had 
mercy on us and thwarted your plans, the decree 
would have been written and placed before the Czar 
for his signature. He would have dipped his pen into 
the inkwell and signed. His signature would have 
made final the greatest Jewish catastrophe in cen¬ 
turies. A poet might write that a drop of ink swept 
away three million people. All of us would have un¬ 
derstood what he meant. But a hundred years later, 
someone might read it and consider it nonsense. In 
truth, the expression is apt and pithy; it is only a lack 
of knowledge that could lead a reader to dismiss it 
out of hand. So it is with many parables of our Sages. 
They were written in the form of a far-fetched story 
to conceal their meaning from those who were un¬ 
qualified to understand. None of us are qualified, so 
we laugh at the stories instead of lamenting our puny 
stature. (See also M aamar al haAggados by Rabbi 
Moshe Chaim Luzzatto.) 


In general history as well, many figures of speech 
have an obvious meaning to those familiar with 
them, but would be incomprehensible to the un¬ 
initiated. Everyone knows that a shot cannot be 
heard more than several hundred yards away. But 
every American knows that 'a shot heard round the 
world' began the American Revolution. We all long 
for the day when the problem of Jewish wandering 
and exile will finally be solved. If we didn't know its 
gruesome connotations, we might well feel that a 
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'Final Solution' is something for which all Jews 
should pray. 


True There is yet a deeper sense in which we must 
n ... . . understand allegorical statements in the Torah. We 
Definitions are j n t ^ e habit of thinking — as is held by many 

commentators — that when the Torah refers to the 
eyes, or hands of God, for example, that it is using 
borrowed terms. God is incorporeal, he has no hands 
or eyes, but Scripture uses those expressions in the 
form of similes to make it easier for us to understand 
the context. Thus, when the ' eyes of God' view the 
doings of man, we are being told that God somehow 
perceives what occurs as would a human being if he 
were peering with his eyes. But an 'eye' is a human 
organ and a word that is relevant only to human be¬ 
ings. 

The Shelah Hakodosh gives us a new and 
penetrating insight into the concept of borrowed 
words and simile, an insight that illuminates many 
areas of the Torah and especially of Song of Songs. 

The word 'aym, eve The word ' ayin' , eye, refers to God's power and 

powe! e anJ°m^nne S r manner of sight. The word yad ', hand, refers to 
of sight. God's power to affect events on earth. This concept 
Geshem, rain , refers refers to other words as well. Geshem, rain, refers 

frops IO of h wJt a e 7 !hat not to the tangible drops of water that we call rain, 
we call rain , hut to but to God's power to stimulate the growth of 

God's power fo , f i 1 

stimulate the growth vegetation. Thus we have an entirely new under- 
of vegetation, standing of countless verses in Scripture. God does 

have an 'ayin' (eye) — not an organ with a cornea, 
retina, and lens, but an 'ayin' in the true sense of the 
word: the ability to perceive what occurs. 

In creating human and animal life, God wished to 
endow his creatures with an ability akin to His Own 
ability to perceive occurrences. But no flesh-and- 
blood being can see' as God sees. Therefore, God 
took His lofty, spiritual quality of perception and 
brought it down to an earthly material state just as a 
teacher takes complex, lofty concepts and brings 
them down to the level of a six-year old. Thus we. 
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too, have 'eyes', but our eyes are a far cry from the 
true ayin of God. 


'Ahavah', love , is 'Ahavah', love, is the intimate spiritual closeness 

th closeness between between God and righteous people. It is the emotion 
God and ng/ifeoMs that j aco b felt when he turned his eyes from Joseph 

and read the Shma, that the Chofetz Chaim felt when 
he lost his son but won a new measure of love for 


We take that God. We take that ineffable term and use it for the 


ineffable term and 
use it for the closest 
possible relationship 
between two people. 


closest possible relationship between two people 
because their selfless devotion to one another bears a 
resemblance to the holy concept of 'Ahava' that ex¬ 


ists between God and Israel. Indeed, the portion of 


Rambam's Mishnah Torah that deals with the laws 


of Shma, Prayer, Milah and the like — the obser¬ 
vances that fasten and symbolize the closest 
relationship between God and His 'first-born son' — 
is called Sefer Ahavah, the Book of Love. 


With this marvelous new understanding given us 
by the Shaloh, we see Song of Songs in its clearest, 
truest light. The constant refrain of love, beloved, 
friend; of physical organs, of flitting to and fro in 
search of a lost lover, of animals, orchards, and 
mountains — these are indeed meant literally. They 
are literal in the same way that God's eyes, hand, and 
mouth are literal. When the commentators say that 
THtf/ your bosom, refers to Moses and Aaron, 
they are not departing from the simple literal mean¬ 
ing of the phrase in the least. Song of Songs uses 
words in their ultimate connotations. Just as geshem, 
rain, means the power of stimulating growth, 
shodayim, the bosom, refers to the Heavenly power 
The most vital form of nourishment. The most vital form of nourishment 
spiritual - for, what IS spiritual — tor, what does it benefit a man it he is 

ifhe { \swelf)edbut we ^ ^ k u * s P^ r ^ ua ^y starved? The body can thrive 
spiritually starved? while the soul withers, but that person is truly dying 

of malnutrition in the most absolute sense. That is 


why the commentators define 'your bosom' as Moses 
and Aaron. They, Israel's sources of spiritual 
nourishment, are not implied allegorically or derived 
esoterically from the verse; the verse literally means 
them. 
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The 

True 

Light 


'Know' that the sun 
is the source of light 
and that 'Torah is 
light' only 
figuratively. But we 
are terribly wrong. 


Because the sun 
illuminates the 
material universe 
just as the Torah 
illuminates the 
spiritual universe, 
we pay the sun the 
supreme 
compliment of using 
the same word for it 
that we use for 
Torah: rniK, light. 


This sort of perception does not often come to 
human beings, but when it does, it must be fondled 
and treasured for it is the purpose of creation. The 
Megillah says that after the miracle of Purim, 
rniK njvn DHirrb, to the Jews there was light The 
Sages comment min IT miK, 'light' is identical with 
Torah. We tend to regard this as a picturesque figure 
of speech; we 'know' that the sun is the source of 
light and that 'Torah is light' only figuratively. But 
we are terribly wrong. The only true light is the 
spiritual brilliance, the splendor of the Divine 
Presence that is the very essence of Torah. 

Can we cheapen the word 'light' by saying that the 
blinding rays of the sun give more light than Torah? 
The true savant of spiritual light would no more say 
that than the nutritionist would say that a generous 
helping of strawberry shortcake is a better food than 
fish because it is more filling. Of course, the frail, 
mortal 'eye' sees more light from the sun than from 
Torah, but the immortal 'eye', the true eye, knows 
that there is only one form of genuine light: Torah. 
The sun? Yes — because the sun illuminates the 
material universe just as the Torah illuminates the 
spiritual universe, we pay the sun the supreme com¬ 
pliment of using the same word for it that we use for 
Torah: rniK, light (Sfas Ernes). 

During the morning Shacharis prayer, the recita¬ 
tion of Sh'ma is preceded by two blessings which go 
in ascending order. The first praises God for having 
created the Heavenly bodies, our sources of light. 
The second blesses God for having chosen Israel to 
receive the Torah. That blessing, too, praises God for 
giving light — the literal light. After praising Him for 
the important but relatively minor lights that 
decorate the firmament, we raise our vision to rniK 
min IT, light is Torah, and praise Him for il¬ 
luminating our lives with His wisdom and command¬ 
ments (Chasam Sofer). 

It is thus that we must read and understand Song 
of Songs. Let us pity those who see it as a sensual 
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Has it been 
misinterpreted by 
fools and twisted by 
scoundrels? Most 
assuredly yes! But, 
God did not refrain 
from creating the 
sun because if would 
have worshippers. 


Let us read and 
understand Shir 
Hashirim with the 
ecstacy of love 
between God and 
Israel. 


dialogue. Together with the Torah, let us don 
sackcloth and mourn that this Holiest of Holies is so 
reviled (see Com. 1:1). Nevertheless, the message of 
Shir Hashirim is so lofty, so exalted, so spiritual, so 
holy that God in His infinite wisdom knew that it 
could be presented to us only in its present form. 
Only in this manner could it engender the passionate 
love for God which is Israel's highest mission (see 
Foreword). 

Has it been misinterpreted by fools and twisted by 
scoundrels? Most assuredly yes! But: rrnpn urn Kb 
nnmy nnnn T»Knb, God did not refrain from 
creating the sun because it would have worshippers. 
And as the prophet says: 

•n •q*n onV? DVT) 113} nbK pn ogn *»)? 

□n ibutoi on nb?. D^pnyi 

Whoever is wise let him understand these 
things; whoever is prudent let him know 
them; for the ways of H ASHEMare right, 
and the just walk in them, but the 
transgressors shall stumble in them 
(Hoshea 14 : 10 ,)- 

But for ourselves, let us read and understand Shir 
Hashirim with the ecstacy of love between God and 
Israel which it expresses more than any other Song in 
the Torah. For it is in this intimacy with God that we 
can begin to turn all of creation into an orchestra 
resounding in a crescendo of God's symphony. 
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mn^rr yty 


Introductory Remarks 

(Adapted from Rashi's introduction) 

Solomon foresaw through nn, the Holy Spirit, that Israel is 

destined to suffer a series of exiles and will lament, nostalgically recalling 
her former status as God's chosen beloved. She will say, 7 shall return to 
my first husband [i.e. to God] for it was better with me then than now' 
[Hoshea 2:9]. The children of Israel will recall His beneficence and 'the 
trespasses which they trespassed' [Lev. 26:40]. And they will recall the 
goodness which He promised for the End of Days. 

The prophets frequently likened the relationship between God and Israel 
to that of a loving husband angered by a straying wife who betrayed him. 
Solomon composed Shir haShirim in the form of that same allegory. It is a 
passionate dialogue between the husband [God] who still loves his exiled 
wife [Israel], and a 'veritable widow of a living husband' [// Sam. 20:3] 
who longs for her husband and seeks to endear herself to him once more, as 
she recalls her youthful love for him and admits her guilt. 

God, too, is ' afflicted by her afflictions' [Isaiah 63:9], and He recalls the 
kindness of her youth, her beauty, and her skillful deeds for which He 
loved her [Israel] so. He proclaimed that He has 'not afflicted her 
capriciously' [Lamentations 3:33], nor is she cast away permanently. For 
she is still His 'wife' and He her 'husband,' and He will yet return to her. 

[Please note: The source for every excerpt in the Commentary has been documented. 
Whenever M.Z. has insterted a comment or explanatory remark of his own, it is framed in 
square brackets.] 
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’jpari irmbuib upk on’B/n T>t£7 K 
:r»)3 ?p-n D’niir’a in’s nip’tt/ao a*K 

I (T • I i.V >■ I* i j 


1. on^D -niff — [lit. 'The song of 
songs. *] i.e. The greatest of all songs 
uttered to the Holy One, blessed be 
He by His people — the Congrega¬ 
tion of Israel (Rashi). 

—The best of songs, the most ex¬ 
cellent of songs, the finest of songs 
(Midrash). 

The Targum notes that ten songs 
were at various times uttered in this 
world. The best of all was this one. 
[See Overview.] 

The idiomatic Hebrew expression 
on’ipn "W, Song of Songs, mean¬ 
ing 'most supreme song/ is a com¬ 
mon grammatical construction in 
Hebrew. It is similar to 
O’Dbjan, King of kings' kings — i.e. 
most regal in kingship; D’ttHg Vtlp, 
holy of holies — i.e. supremely holy. 
Conversely, when one wishes to 
describe a degenerate state, one uses 
a similar dual structure: ban, 

futility of futilities — i.e. the utmost 
in futility; "i?y, slave of 

slaves — i.e. the lowliest of servants 
(Ibn Aknin). 

Rabbi Akiva said: 'The entire 
universe is unworthy of the day on 
which the Song of Songs was given 
to Israel. All the D'^ira, Writings , 
[Hagiographa] are holy, but the 
Song of Songs is the holy of holies' 
(Mishnah , Y adayim 3:5; Rashi). 

Torah Temimah points out that 
in the Yalkut version of Rabbi 


Akiva's statement the words are: 
'. . . for all the songs [preserved in 
the Torah, or, of Solomon] are holy, 
but the Song of Songs is the holy of 
holies,' i.e., although the other 
songs also contain sacred and es¬ 
oteric allusions, they are open to 
simple and literal translation; 
whereas God-forbid that the Song 
of Songs should be interpreted in 
any way but as its most sacred 
metaphor! [See Foreword and 
Overview.] 

Additionally, in the other songs 
in Scriptures, either God praises 
Israel or Israel praises Him. The 
other songs are thus referred to as 
holy.' Song of Songs, however, is 
referred to as 'holy of holies' — i.e. 
supreme, dual holiness because it 
contains reciprocal praises between 
God and Israel (Midrash ).w 

As Harav Mordechai Gifter 
points out in the Foreword , every 
word of the parable is necessary and 
laden with allegorical implication. 
Nothing is extraneous or rhetorical. 
Whatever may strike the reader as 
inconsistent or superfluous is due to 
the limitations of his own intellect. 

[The Talmud stresses the sanctity 
of the Song of Songs]: Our Rabbis 
taught: He who recites a verse of 
the Song of Songs and treats it as if 
it were a [secular] song . . . brings 
evil upon the world. [When 


1. Of all the thousand and five 'songs' [/ Kings 5:12] attributed to Solomon, none compares 
to this, the most superior of all his songs. It contains hidden and sacred allusions to the entire 
historical span of the Jewish nation from the time of Abraham to the coming of the Messiah. 
One should not be astonished that the allegory presented the Congregation of Israel as a bride 
and God as her beloved. This was a common allegory of the Prophets. Isaiah used such 
metaphors as: ' Now will l sing to my beloved a song of my Beloved concerning His vineyard' 
(Isaiah 5:1); also: ‘As the bridegroom rejoices over the bride, so shall your Cod rejoice over 
you ' (ibid. 62:5). 
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ALLEGORICAL TRANSLATION* 

I ^he song that excels all songs dedicated to Cod, the 

1_2 King to Whom peace belongs. 

Israel: 2 Communicate Your innermost wisdom to me 

again in loving closeness, for Your friendship is 

*[Please refer to the Preface for methodology of the allegorical Translation.) 


someone does so,] the Torah girds 
itself with sackcloth and stands before 
the Holy One, blessed be He, and 
laments before Him: "Sovereign of 
the Universe! Your children have 
made me a harp upon which the 
frivolous play!"' (Sanhedrin 101a; 
[M aharsha]). 

According to one view in the 
Midrash, the phrase Song of Songs 
means a double song' — 'double 
and redoubled.' [For example, the 
verse: ' Behold, you are beautiful my 
beloved, behold you are beautiful' 
(1:15). This verse in itself is 'dou¬ 
ble' (i.e. use is made of parallelism) 
and then the entire verse is 
'redoubled' in 4:7 (Maharzu). 
Others explain 'double' as being 
composed of two strands — Israel's 
praise of God and God's praise of 
Israel, 'redoubled' in its beauty and 
holiness (Yefe Kol)]. 

nta*7#b — which refers to God, 
the King to Whom peace belongs 
[lit. ' which is Solomon's']. 

Noting that in Solomon's two 
other works. Proverbs and Koheles 
[Ecclesiastes], his ancestry as tit |3, 
son of David, is specifically men¬ 
tioned, Rashi quotes the Sages as 
adducing that here [and in most 
places throughout the Book] the 
word ntab# standing by itself refers 


not to Solomon' — although he is 
indisputably the author — but is in¬ 
terpreted as a dedication to 
lb# oib#n# [or: lb Dib#n# Tjbp),- 
the King to Whom peace belongs 
[rrtaS# = lb olb#] ; i.e., God, the 
Source of all peace, Who maintains 
peace among His creatures 
(Shevuos 35b; Midrash; Yalkut; 
[see Overview]). 

[See comm, to Koheles 1:1 
(ArtScroll ed. pages 50-51) for 
Solomon/Hezekiah authorship of 
this Book.] 

There is a difference of opinion 
in the Midrash as to the sequence in 
which Solomon composed his three 
Books: Song of Songs, Proverbs, 
and Koheles: Rav Yochanan argues 
from the way of the world. When a 
man is young, he composes songs 
[i.e. he couches his wisdom in the 
poetry of song, in reference to the 
Song of Songs (Torah Temimah)]. 
As he grows older, he couches his 
remarks in Proverbs. And, when he 
becomes an old man, he speaks of 
the futility of things [Koheles i.e. of 
mundane pursuits (Torah Temi¬ 
mah)]. 

2. lira nip 1 #}*? — [lit. 'May 

he kiss me with (or: 'of') the kisses 
of His mouth.'] The exiled Israel 
says in her 'widowhood': Let Him 


Ezekiel employed similar metaphors: ['Thus says HASHEM.Cod, to Jerusalem] ... you were 
poorly clad and bare' (Ezekiel 16:3, 7). 

Hoshea similarly said: 7 will betroth you unto Me forever' (Hoshea 2:21). In Psalms: 
'Maskil, a song of loves' (45:1); ' hearken, O daughter, and consider and incline your ear' (ibid 
verse 11). 

God forbid that one construe this as a love song or as anything but a metaphor! (Ibn Ezra). 
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be intimate with me again, and com¬ 
municate the innermost secrets of 
His Torah to me directly — bK ns 
ns, 'mouth to mouth' — as He did at 
Sinai when He revealed Himself to 
us □’’JSS D^p, 'face to face ' 
[Deut.5: 4] (Rashi). ll] 

Having been 'separated' from 
God, Israel longs after Him and 
moans to herself, 'O, Let Him show 
me affection once again!' The 
speakers are not clearly identified, 
because it is the nature of allegory 
to be somewhat esoteric. However, 
the context makes clear the identity 
of the speakers (Metzudas David). 

According to many commen¬ 
tators, the verse refers to the period 
of the exodus from Egypt, and the 
metaphor reflects both the yearning 
of Israel for Prophecy and direct 
communication from God. Both are 
manifestations of the allegorical 
term imp nlp’Utt, the kisses of his 
'mouth.' Compare, e.g., Deut. 18:18 
r»p3 nn*i ... D’pK k^, / will 
raise up a prophet. . . and / will put 
My words in his mouth and, 
similarly, Jeremiah 1:9. Thus, 'kis¬ 
ses of God's mouth' refers to 
prophecy (Divrei Yedidiah). 

Shir Chadash notes that the word 
nlp’^n is prefixed by n mem, 'of, 
[lit. 'of the kisses'] — a small 


measure of His kisses [i.e. intimacy] 
rather than 'all the kisses.' The 
Shechinah is referred to as tf/K 
ion nbplK, an all-consuming fire 
[Deut. 4:24]. Therefore, mortal man 
cannot bear the full extent of God's 
closeness. The most we can yearn 
for is imp nip’tpJB — a small 
measure of His closeness. 

It has also been suggested that 
^ptp* may be related to the verb 
pun, sustenance, as used in 
Gen.41:40: ’Bybp pty :pp-byi, 'by 
your mouth [i.e. by your word] 
shall all my people be sustained' [al¬ 
so Targum, Rashi]. Thus, our verse 
could be rendered as Israel's 
pleading before God: 'Sustain us 
with an abundance of holiness, 
purity, and success, D’plU ’a, 
P’tt, because Your love is greater than 
wine. Because of adherence to Y our 
love we have rejected all mundane 
pleasures [represented by 'wine'] 
and willingly endured constant exile 
and exposure to mortal danger by 
niynp, for the Sanctification of 
Your Name' (Chavatzeles Ha- 
Sharon). 

’3 - [lit. 'for Your 
love (or: 'friendship') is better than 
wine.'] The love You manifested to 
Israel when You redeemed them 


1. The Midrash interprets this verse as referring to an incident that happened when Israel 
received the Torah at Mt. Sinai: 

When Israel heard the first two Commandments directly from God, the knowledge of 
Torah became rooted in their heart, and they did not forget anything. At the same time, the 
inn Evil Inclination was plucked from their heart [and no longerhad control over them]. 

But overawed at hearing God's voice directly from the fire [Deut.5 :21], Israel approached 
Moses and said: 'Moses, become an intermediary between us,' as it says speak with us and we 
will hear, but let not God speak with us lest we die (Exodus 20:16; Deut. 5:22). [This is why in 
the first two commandments God refers to Himself in first person: 7 am HASHEMyour God/ 
and in the other eight, with Moses as the intermediary, God is referred to in third person 
(Vilna Gaon).] 

At that moment their learning again became subject to forgetfulness . . . and their Evil 
Inclination returned. So they returned to Moses and entreated him: 'May God reveal Himself 
to us directly a second time — without an intermediary. May He kiss us with the kisses of His 
mouth.' May he firmly root the knowledge of Torah in our hearts as it was! And, may he ex¬ 
pel our Evil Inclination forever 1' 

This cannot be now/ Moses replied. 'But it will be in time to come.' 
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from Egypt and when they stood 
before You at Mt. Sinai to receive 
the Torah was greater than all 
earthly pleasures, and we desire it 
again (Metzudas David). [1] 

Rashi notes that in Hebrew, a 
festive, pleasure-filled banquet is 
idiomatically called ]’?, wine, as in 
Esther 7:8; Isaiah 5:12; 24:9. 

Ralbag adds that 'wine' is the 
most common of bodily pleasures 
and stimulants. In order to repre¬ 
sent physical gratification, 
therefore, Solomon found it suf¬ 
ficient to mention only 'wine', just 
as he did in Koheles 2:3: 7 ventured 
to stimulate my body with wine' 
[see comm, to ArtScroll ed. a.l.]. 1 

The Talmud and many commen¬ 
tators allegorically explain wine, 
as a reference to the Torah (by) nr? 
rniri — 'the wine of the Torah'), 
and ^11, your love, is rendered 
'your beloved ones', i.e. the Sages. 

What is the meaning of the verse: 
'for Your love is better than wine'? 
When Rav Dimi came [from Eretz 
Yisrael], he explained it thus: The 
Congregation of Israel declared to 
the Holy One, blessed be He: 
Master of the Universe! D’any 
nnm by/ nr?n "inr :p“n n:n ’by 
the words of Your beloved ones are 
more pleasant to me than the wine 
of the Torah [i.e. the expositions of 
the sages — DnpID nan — are more 
precious than the written words of 
the Torah (Rashi), for the Oral, un¬ 
written, Law supplements the Writ¬ 
ten Law and completes it] (Avodah 
Zarah 35a). [See, e.g. Midrash; 


Mishnah Sanhedrin 88b; Eruvin 
21b.] 

]■»?, wine, stimulates joy. 
Therefore, because joy is a prere¬ 
quisite to attainment of unpn nn, 
the Holy Spirit, 'wine' sometimes 
metaphorically refers to spiritual at¬ 
tributes. In this verse, however, 
wine refers to Torah, while Tjnn, 
Your love, refers to 'H Harm 
Tp^n 1 , the love and awe of God. 
Solomon declares that ^nn the love 
and awe of God, that results from 
Torah-study is superior to the 'wine 
of Torah' because the essence of 
Torah-study is practice and fear of 
God (Shir Chadash). 

The words of the Torah are com¬ 
pared to wine: Just as wine 
improves the longer it matures, so 
the words of Torah win a greater 
reputation for a man the longer they 
are ingrained in him . . . Just as 
wine leaves its mark when drunk, 
so words of Torah leave their mark 
— people point a finger and say, 
'that is a scholar' . . . Just as wine 
rejoices the heart, as it is written: 
'Wine gladdens the heart of man' 
[Psalms 104:15], so words of Torah 
rejoice the heart, as it says: 'The 
precepts of Hashem are right, re¬ 
joicing the heart' [Psalms 19:9] . . . 
(Midrash). 

The Midrash offers an additional 
homiletical interpretation: Your 
loved ones — Israel — are better than 
yn _ the gentile nations. Seventy, 
the numerical value of J 1 ?: (’»= 10, 

1 = 10, a=50) alludes to the seventy 
nations, to show that the people of 


1. Malbim points out that wine heightens man's ability, warms his natural feelings, and re¬ 
joices his spirit. But, alas, this enthusiasm is artificial, because it is physically inspired. Like 
rr»l u/n strange [foreign] fire' [cf. Lev . 10:1], it originates from below and ascends from the 
body to the soul. Therefore, the joy it produces is profane. This is not true of the enthusiasm 
of the soul inspired by the Holy Spirit and prophecy — it is Godly happiness and the joy of 
holiness descending from Above — a Godly fire emanating from the soul to the body until 
physical barriers are smashed and subdued beneath the holiness of the soul. Therefore 
Your spiritual friendship is preferable to ]" m , the physical stimulation of wine. 
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Israel are more beloved before the 
Holy One, blessed be He, than all 
the nations. 

[The commentators note the 
change in person in the verse. In the 
first half of the verse, "iripi 'hid¬ 
den/ language (i.e. third person: 
'May He kiss../) reflects the period 
of exile and estrangement between 
Israel and God into which Israel has 
fallen, by virtue of its moral decay. 
However, now that Israel seeks 
restoration of God's love, and, with 
it, the end of the estrangement, 
rDi, the familiar, direct form of 
communication, (i.e. second person: 
'For Y our love ...'), is used.] 

Ibn Aknin stresses that shifts 
from second to third person are 
common in Scripture, and, in this 
case, the change could be a 
metaphorical indication of an ec¬ 
static burst of passion. 

Lekach Tov suggests that in the 
first stich the people of Israel (al¬ 
legorized as a maiden among com- 
rades) commiserate among 
themselves and long for the rebirth 
of God's love; therefore, they refer 
to Him in third person. Then, ad¬ 
dressing the Shechinah directly, 
they exclaim the last stich in second 
person. 

3. TJW nn 5 ? — [lit. For 

fragrance your oils are good.] Rashi 
notes that 'oil is a metaphor for 
'fine reputation' [as in Koheles 7:1]. 
Therefore, the metaphor in this 
verse refers to the wondrous deeds 
that God wrought for the Jews in 
Egypt — the 'fragrance' of which 
was perceived to the ends of the 
earth. 


Metzudas David interprets it as a 
prepositional phrase: 'Because of 
the fragrance of your fine oils; ... 
therefore, Your Name is beloved 
among nations' [lit. ’maidens']. 

[The continuity of the verse may 
be explained as follows: We long 
after You not because we have em¬ 
piric knowledge of You, but 
because we perceive Your presence 
through Your spiritual manifesta¬ 
tions in Creation. The perception of 
His Presence is represented by 
‘fragrance’ — man's intellectual 
capacity to discern beyond what his 
other senses can define — a Presence 
that seduces the love of those who 
achieve its recognition.] 

Do not wonder at how a mutual 
love can exist between God and 
Israel when Israel cannot see God. 
The verse alludes to this by infer¬ 
ring that just as one who passes a 
perfumery smells the scent 
although he cannot see the perfume, 
so do we perceive God's presence 
via the 'scent' of His holy Torah 
and its multifaceted interpretations 
(Shir Chadash). 

Ihn Aknin quotes the Midrash 
that the use of the plural 
'Your oik', refers to God's dual and 
gracious manifestations — The 
Written Torah and the Oral Torah. 
The Torah was likened to oil to 
imply that just as oil in its original 
form [as olives] is bitter but 
afterwards becomes sweet, so the 
study of Torah is at first laborious 
but later becomes pleasant. Just as 
oil does not mix with other fluids, 
so Torah cannot mix with light¬ 
headed levity. As one becomes more 
frivolous, his Torah knowledge 
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1 dearer than all earthly delights. 3 Like the scent of 

3-4 goodly oils is the spreading fame of Your great deeds; 

Your very name is Flowing Oil, therefore have na¬ 
tions loved You. 

4 Upon perceiving a mere hint that You wished to 
draw me, we rushed with perfect faith after You into 


deserts him. Just as oil when mixed 
with other liquids always rises to 
the top, so Torah causes Israel to 
rise above all nations. 

The Midrash [also Ibn Ezra] 
refers this verse to Abraham to 
whom God said T}b"^b* Go 

out from your land [Gen. 12:1]. He 
is likened to a flask of fragrant oil 
which emits its scent when moved 
from its place. So did Abraham go 
about and spread the knowledge of 
God among mankind. 

Ibn Ezra continues that 

pnin [Your name is ointment 
poured forth] refers to the fact that 
wherever Abraham sojourned, 
'there Abraham called on the name 
of Hashem' [Gen. 13:4.] 

p^in — [lit. 'Your name is 
ointment poured forth.'] i.e. 'Your 
reputation is as widespread and far- 
reaching as the fragrance of oil 
which is constantly poured forth, 
thus circulating its fragrance 
through the air.' When fine oil is 
sealed in a flask, its fragrance does 
not diffuse, but when opened and 


poured forth into another flask, its 
fragrance spreads (Rashi). 

Metzudas David renders: You 
are so permeated with fine oils with 
which you constantly anoint Your¬ 
self (i.e. Your wondrous deeds are 
so widely acclaimed) that you have 
rightly earned the title 
pnm 'Flowing Oil.'w 

Your Name is magnified by 
everyone who busies himself with 
the oils of Torah (Midrash). 

The Vilna Gaon translates 
ptnn as 'cosmetic ointment/ the 
word pirn being related to ’pnan 
D^n, feminine cosmetics as in 
Esther 2:12. 

nlnby ]3 by — [lit. 'therefore 
do young maidens love you.] The 
use of 'maidens' in the allegory is 
consistent with the theme of the en¬ 
tire Song which is metaphorically 
couched in terms of man/woman. 
The reference is to the nations of 
the world: When Jethro, 

heard of God's deeds, he drew near 
and converted, as did Rachav who 
proclaimed [Josh. 2:10; 11]: 'For we 


1. [It must be understood that, aside from the U/nbipn oty, the Ineffible Name of Hashem, the 
concept of Dtff, Name, cannot be applied to God in its usual sense. It does not denote simply a 
title by which He is to be addressed. Rather, it reflects mortal man's limited comprehension of 
God's Attributes and Methods. When man perceives God's deeds as benevolent, he calls Him 
God of Mercy; when he perceives God as stern and demanding, he calls Him Lord of Justice. 
God is constant. His names change to reflect mortal perceptions of Him. 

Hirsch points out, in his commentary to Exodus, 6:3 that knowledge of God's Name is 
something that we will attain only 'at the end of all the happenings in history.' Hirsch goes on 
to explain, that 'Isaiah, speaking of the ultimate n^Ki, Redemption, says [Isaiah 52:6] VT p 1 ? 
’PlfJ Therefore My people shall know My Name. It means: to understand God's methods 
of planning and ordering which are implied in this Name. This understanding can be com¬ 
pletely achieved only out of the collective experience of all the ages.') 
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have heard how Hashem dried up 
the waters of the Sea of Suf before 
you when you came out of Egypt... 
for HASHEM your God, He is God in 
heaven above...' (Rashi). 

Alshich notes that the similes of 
wine and oil in these two verses 
refer to God's two methods of 
guiding the universe. All the 
world's destiny is determined 7773 
yjtpn, within the laws of nature. 
Although nature is a tool of God, 
He uses it when He does not wish to 
make His Hand obvious to all. 
Israel's destiny, however, is nbyipb 
777*?/ higher than the law of 
nature... 

Alshich continues with a parable: 
If people are drinking wine together 
and an unwanted guest joins them, 
they show him he is unwelcome by 
not offering him a taste of wine. 
But, if they are enjoying perfumes, 
they cannot prevent him from en¬ 
joying the fragrance. 

Verse 2 thus refers to 'wine' — 
God's special, gracious guidance of 
Israel, an attribute to which other 
nations are not privy; therefore, 
other nations are not mentioned 
there. Verse 3, however, refers to 
'oil,' God's goodness within natural 
law. Because that is enjoyed by all 
nations, the verse concludes with a 
reference to even their love of God 
— nlEby ] 3 _ by, 'therefore do 

other nations love You.' 

The Talmud [Avodah Zarah 35b] 
homiletically refers the phrase to 
scholars: To what may a scholar be 
compared? To a flask of fragrant 
oils. When opened [i.e. when the 
scholar shares his knowledge with 
others], its fragrance is diffused; 
but, if covered up, its fragrance 
does not spread. 

Moreover, things that are hidden 
become open to him as it is written: 
nlE*?y ]3~by [therefore young 


maidens love you] which may be 
read nlEby, the hidden love you [i.e. 
^nnK become revealed to you]. 

Moreover, even the Angel of 
Death loves him, for the words may 
be read to mean 7i3rr$ nil? by [he 
who is appointed] upon death loves 
you [for as pointed out in the 
Talmud, Shabbos 30a, in reference 
to David, as long as he was oc¬ 
cupied in Torah -study, the Angel of 
Death could not take his life (Torah 
Temimah)]. 

Still more, the scholar inherits 
both worlds — this world and the 
world to come — for the words may 
be read to mean nlEby, 

'worlds love you.' 

The Midrash offers further 
homiletical interpetations to nlEby: 
'Therefore do maidens [i.e. Israel] 
love You with youthful energy 
[ninby] and vigor. ..' 

It can also be interpreted as by 
nil?, even unto death, . . . and refers 
to the martyrs through the ages 
'Who love You [God] even unto 
death', and of whom it is written 
[Psalms 44:23]: 'For Your sake we 
are killed every day, we are con¬ 
sidered as sheep for the slaughter.' 

4. nynj :pint< E3tfi? — [lit. 'Draw 
me, we will run after You!'] As 
reflected in the Translation, Rashi 
does not render this phrase in its 
literal sense of ' first draw me and 
then we will follow You.' He in¬ 
terprets that the Jews are recounting 
before God the devotion of their 
youth, their love as a 'bride' [cf. 
Jeremiah 2:2]. Anticipating God's 
intention to draw them, they took 
the initiative and faithfully ' fol¬ 
lowed Him into the desert' [ibid.] 
'through a land of drought and of 
the shadow of death' [ibid 2:6]. 
They prepared no provisions for the 
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journey and trusted in Him and in 
His delegate [Moses]. 

The commentators note the use 
of the verb 'run' — i.e. hurriedness, 
and apply it allegorically to Israel's 
immediate and anxious response at 
Mount Sinai: ntyjn, 'we will 

do and we will obey' [Exodus 24:7] 
(Shevach Viykar).w 

Most commentators, however, 
see this phrase as Israel beseeching 
God to take the initial step and help 
them return to Him: 'Draw me near 
You with only a slight gesture, and 
we will run after You with great 
alacrity' (Metzudas David); this 
similar desire is expressed in 
Lamentations 5:21: 'n lannpn 

[First] 'Bring us back to You, 
Hashem, and [then] we shall return 
[see comm, to Eichah, ArtScroll edi¬ 
tion, p.140] (Tz'ror haMor). 

[All that Israel seeks — after its 
long Exile — is a sign from God that 
He is receptive to ending the period 
of 'estrangement' and we will jump 
at the opportunity. Compare 
David's prayer (Psalms 86:17): 
'Show me a sign for good'.] 

Midrash Lekach Tov compares 
Israel in Exile to one imprisoned in a 
pit crying out for help: 'Master of 
the Universe! Draw us out of our 
Exile, and we will be free to pursue 
Your Torah and commandments.' 

Y alkut Sh imoni comments: 
'Draw us [i.e. lead us] through our 


Exile, so that in the future we can 
run after You.' 

Guide me in Your truth and teach 
me, for, indeed, we will 'run the 
way of Your commandments' 
[Psalms 119:32] ( Sforno). 

Tiferes Shlomo homiletically 
comments: 

The Talmud (Kiddushin 22) com¬ 
ments that drawing, is a 

form of establishing ownership. 
There are two forms of drawing: 
tugging the animal so that it follows 
its new owner, or striking it so that 
it runs ahead of its new owner. We 
beseech God to 'draw us' :pnnN, 
after Yourself, but not through 
blows and punishment. Our plea is 
that he tug at us lightly so that we 
may follow him. 

The change from first-person 
singular ['draw me'] to first-person 
plural ['we will run'] is noted. Tz'ror 
HaMor comments that God's 
beneficence descends equally upon 
all, but people differ in their 
capacity to receive it. The verse 
begins in singular: draw 

me [i.e. display the initiative toward 
me — the community of Israel — as a 
collective entity], and narni 
we [plural] will run after You [i.e., 
and 'we', as a multitude of individ¬ 
uals, each accoring to his own capa¬ 
city, will respond and run afer You.] 

Alshich explains the change from 


1. The Midrash homiletically connects the word to surety, collateral, and relates 

that when Israel stood at Mount Sinai to receive the Torah, the Holy One, blessed be He said 
to them: 'Shall I give you the Torah? Bring good collateral that you will keep it and then I will 
■give it to you.' 

Sovereign of the Universe,' they answered, 'our Patriarchs will be our guarantors.' 

God rejected them. 

Then our prophets will be our guarantors' they suggested. 

But God rejected them, also and challenged them to bring better guarantees. 

'Our children will be our sureties! [They will ensure the continuity of Torah].' 

They are, indeed, good guarantors,' said God, accepting their pledge. 'For their sake 1 will 
give you the Torah!' 

(Thus, according to this Midrash, the verse would be homiletically rendered: By vir¬ 
tue of my surety, nynj we will run after You and abide by Your Torah. ) 
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'me' to 'we' as referring to the 
spiritual and physical: Help 'me' 
return in repentance; draw my soul 
to You in Your service, and 'we' — 
i.e. all the organs of my body — will 
follow suit. 

'We' refers to the nlnby, the na¬ 
tions of the world, alluded to in the 
previous verse: 'Israel desires that 
God should draw it near . . . then 
Israel and mankind will together 
follow the Divine . . .' (W. Wolf). 

[i.e.,The final perfection of crea¬ 
tion will come about when Israel 
merits redemption and rises to such 
noble heights that all nations follow 
its example.] 

ry^n ’}tonrj — [lit. 'the king 

has brought me into his chambers.'] 
Even in times of darkest exile, 
amidst poverty and afflictions they 
nostalgically reminisce at how God 
protected them by enveloping them 
in His cloud, (Rashi). 

Alshich and Vilna Gaon render 
this in the past perfect and apply 
the phrase to the redemption of the 
Temple: ■qbnn ’Jicqn — 

'When God will have brought me 
into His chambers in the Temple in 
a rebuilt Jerusalem and Zion, 
la nnptp;} all Israel will be 

glad and rejoice only in Him'. 

It is usual for a king to show 
those who run after him [i.e. his 
closest intimates], his chambers — 
the chambers of the Torah' (Shir 
Chadash). 

Tz'ror haMor renders in the 
future tense, as a prayer: May it 
come to pass that, ju9t as we have 
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been privileged to recount Your 
love in gratitude for the redemption 
from Egypt, so may we be 
privileged to recount Your love in 
gratitude for the future, complete 
Redemption which will come to 
pass in the merit of those who love 
You sincerely. 

■qa nrn?ty;i rib 1 ;; — [lit. 'We will re¬ 
joice and be glad in You.'] Israel — 
recalling God's beneficence t — con¬ 
tinues to delight in His Torah and 
rejoice in Him (Rashi), . . . Because 
He is their God (Sforno). 

As more chambers are revealed to 
us we will know You increasingly 
better so that we shall rejoice and 
delight in You — i.e. in our 
knowledge of You (Shir Chadash). 

Malbim notes that rib 1 ;} ['re¬ 
joice'] denotes spontaneity while 
[ be glad'] denotes the long- 
lasting joy which outlasts a mo¬ 
mentary outburst. 

r_n Tp:D nyajj — [lit. 'we declare 
(or: 'will commemorate') Your love 
(better) than wine, 'j Even in Exile as 
a veritable widow of a living hus¬ 
band' she constantly recalls His 
former love as being superior to all 
mundane pleasures (Rashi). 

Shir Chadash, following his 
thematic interpretation [see on verse 
2] of pi as Torah and 1"! as Love of 
God and righteous deeds, renders: 
We will become aware of the re¬ 
quired good deeds and attain Love 
of God, through the study of Torah. 

As the Yalkut comments: 'We 
recount Your love through wine — 
the wine of Torah' [i.e. through the 
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1 the wilderness. The King brought me into His cloud- 

5 pillared chamber; whatever our travail we shall 

always be glad and rejoice in Your Torah. We recall 
Your love more than earthly delights, unrestrainedly 
do they love You. 

To the s Though / am black with sin, / am comely with 

nations: ^ 

virtue, O nations who are destined to ascend to 


study of God's Torah man can 
perceive His love for us.] 

[In a similar vein, the verse may 
be interpreted as a literal reference 
to wine — the wine of Kiddush, the 
Sanctification recited over a cup of 
wine on Sabbaths and festivals. Of 
these occasions, the Talmud 
(Pesachim 106a) comments 
]«n by 'Remember it over wine.' 
Thus, the verse could be rendered: 
HP nyaTj ~~ We recount Y our 
love through wine' — the wine of 
Kiddush in which Your wondrous 
deeds and majesty are constantly 
recounted — onyfe nioy’b — 'in 
commemoration of the Departure 
from Egypt.' God's love for Israel — 
as manifested in this miraculous 
deed — was so open and un¬ 
concealed that the Sages note that 
'what a servant-girl witnessed at the 
(splitting of the) Sea, even Ezekiel 
did not witness in all his 
visions'fRasfii to Exodus 15:2)] 

ont^p — [lit. 'Rightly do 
they love You;' or: 'the righteous 
love You.'] The translation follows 
Rashi who interprets [lit. 

'straightness as a modifying noun 
— 'the sincerity of their love for 
You.' A strong love — 'straight, and 
void of deceit or roughness.' 

Ibn Aknin suggests: 'For the 
righteousness of Your constant acts 
to them do they love You.' 


Many view the word as an adjec¬ 
tive: 

How sincere were they that loved 
You! How constant were they that 
loved You! With great sincerity our 
ancestors did before You all that 
they did! (Midrash). 

'Our righteous ancestors loved 
You' (Abhich). 

The N'tziv allegorically 
paraphrases the verse: after run¬ 
ning after God; entering His 
'chambers'; rejoicing in His 
knowledge — then, Tpnntc ant^p — 
'with a straight-forward intellect 
will they attain Love of God.' 

5* njKfl ptc rnlrn^ — [lit. I am 
black yet comely.] i.e. "Do not 
think lightly of me because my 
'Husband' has left me due to my 
swarthiness" — so declares Israel to 
the heathen nations. "I am 
blackened in consequence of my 
own deeds, but I am comely by vir¬ 
tue of the deeds of my forefathers. 
And, even among my own deeds, 
many are meritorious. Although I 
sinned regarding the Golden Calf 
[Exodus 32], in compensation I 
have the merit of having accepted 
the Torah" (Rashi). 

The Midrash comments: 

—/ am black in my own sight, but 
comely before my Creator [i.e. 
when we recognize our faults we are 
comely in God's eyes.]; 
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—I am black all the days of the 
week [perhaps in the materialistic 
sense], and comely on the Sabb- 
bath; 

—/ am black all the days of the 
year, and comely on Yom Kippur; 

—/ am black in this world, and 
comely in the world to come. 

Ibn Aknin adds: 

—l am black from the torturous 
tribulations of the exile, but comely 
at the prospect of Redemption and 
resumed service of God; 

— I am black from the lime pits in 
Egypt, but comely with the blood of 
the Paschal offering and blood of 
circumcision; 

—l am black with the stigma of 
the generous offerings of the people 
to build the Golden Calf, but come¬ 
ly at their generosity in constructing 
the the tabernacle. 

0’ ,l ?V ni nils — [lit- 'O daughters of 
Jerusalem.] Rashi notes that the na¬ 
tions of the world are figuratively 
referred to as 'daughters of 
Jerusalem' because, as the Midrash 
comments, Jerusalem will one day 
become the metropolis of all 
countries and draw people to her in 
streams to do her honor [and thus 
the nations of the world are 
poetically considered 'daughters' of 
the great metropolis Jerusalem]. 

These are her neighbors who 
have witnessed her exiles and suf¬ 
ferings throughout the ages, and to 
whom Israel now addresses this 
dogmatic response (Oteh Or). 

ntobty nlynr? Tip ’bnij? - [lit. 'like 
the tents of Kedar, like the curtains 
of Solomon.'] [The phrase is ex¬ 
plained by most commentators as a 


parallelism to ihe opening phrase: 7 
am black — like the tents of Kedar; 
but comely — like the curtains of 
Solomon/] 

Israel addresses the nations of the 
world: 'Although I am as black as 
the tents of Kedar which constantly 
lay exposed to the elements, 
nevertheless, with a little effort, I 
can be washed as clean as the cur¬ 
tains of Solomon' (Rashi). i.e. 'Do 
not think that God has rejected me 
utterly: He still loves me because of 
my merits. And, when I repent to 
Him, He will atone my sins' (Metz- 
udas David). [As it is written (Isaiah 
1:18): 'Though your sins be like 
scarlet they shall be white as 
snow']. 

[Tip, Kedar , is a Nomadic 
Bedouin tribe descending from 
Kedar, son of Ishmael (Gen.25:13; I 
Chron. 1:29). Isaiah (21:17) refers to 
the tribe as Tip MS, the children of 
Kedar , and David describes them as 
a barbarous people when he ex¬ 
claims (Psalms 120:5): ’S ’b PP1K 
Tip ’’biiK'oy wsy Tna, 'Woe 
is me that / sojourn in Meshech, 
that / dwell in the tents of Kedar!'] 

The Midrash , consistent with its 
dictum (verse 1) that, in most places 
in this Book, ntobtf/ refers to 
1 by Dlbiyntf, 'the King to whom 
peace belongs,' comments that here, 
too, ntabtf/ nlyn’ refers to 'the cur¬ 
tains of Him to whom peace 
belongs' [i.e. the heavens, as it is 
written ( Psalms 104:2) 
nyn’3, 'Who stretches out the 
heaven like a curtain']. 

According to the Tar gum, nlyn’ 
ntabtf/ refers to 'the curtains of God' 
in the Tabernacle, by virtue 
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1 Jerusalem; though sullied as the tents of Kedar, / will 

5 be immaculate as the draperies of Shlomo* 6 Do not 

view me with contempt despite my swarthiness, for it 
is but the sun which has glared upon me. The alien 

* As explained in the commentary to 1:1, the word, 'Shlomo/ in Song of 
Songs, means “ibw the King to Whom peace belongs; therefore, 

from this point on, the word will be left transliterated only as ’Shlomo.' 


of which the Jews received atone¬ 
ment for the blackening sin of the 
Golden Calf. 

6. rnrnmp ’}x# ’3x"irrbx — [lit. 
'Don't look upon me that I am 
swarthy 'J 

Rashi explains that 'look/ in this 
verse, means 'look contemptuously' 
(as in / Sam. 6:19), i.e. don't stare at 
me contemptuously because of my 
swarthiness — it is not a part of me, 
but caused by the sun and will fade 
when I go into the shade. 

[Allegorically, then, according to 
this interpretation, the verse is to be 
rendered as a continuation of the 
previous verse in which the Com¬ 
munity of Israel addresses heathen 
neighbors: O nations of the world, 
do not rejoice in my sufferings. 
True, I am black with sin, but 
blackness is not my true complex¬ 
ion. It is artificial and I was coerced. 
If I return to God in true repen¬ 
tance, my sins will be atoned/] 

The Midrash interprets this verse 
as Israel addressing her prophets: 
View us not with disdain because of 
our sins. No one loved us more than 
Moses; yet, because he referred to 
us as onton, 'the rebels' [Num. 
20:10], it was decreed that he 
should not enter the Promised Land 
[even as an individual, because his 
sin of smiting the rock resulted in 
the entire community not being al¬ 
lowed to enter the Promised Land 


(Ye/e Kol)]. Because Isaiah referred 
to us as D’npy/ xntrny, ‘a people of 
unclean lips' [Isaiah 6:5], he, too, 
was chastised by God . . . 

According to Ibn Ezra, rn'rnntf, 
swarthy is a diminutive term of 
black; i.e. tan, tawny. Com¬ 
pare, i.e. the double forms: p’npn 1 , 
greenish [from pi’, green], and 
Dinix, reddish [from Dix, red] (see 
also Rashi to Lev. 13:19). 

Alshich; Vilna Gaon; Tz'ror 
HaMor comment that rnrnrntf 
implies 'intense blackness' in which 
case, according to them, the verse 
should be translated: 'Do not stare 
at me as if l were intensely black; 
for only the sun has darkened me.' 

The N'tziv cites both views with 
support for each and concludes that 
its meaning — diminuitive or accen¬ 
tuated — depends upon the context, 
in our case, favoring 'intense 
blackness.' 

— [lit. 'because the 
sun has gazed upon me.'] 

[The root, qtu/, means, literally, 
'gaze,' 'see.' It is so used in Scrip¬ 
tures and translated by the com¬ 
mentators. It infers constant un¬ 
shaded exposure to the rays of the 
sun; hence, in our context, it is 
translated by some as 'tanned.'] 

My darkness is not genetic, and 
therefore it is removeable; I am but 
superficially tanned by the sun; 
hence, I am subject to lightening by 
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avoiding its direct rays (Ras/iiJ/ 11 

The Targum renders: 

'Despise me not, in that I am 
darker than you; it is because I have 
followed your actions and bowed 
down to the sun and moon/ 

'2 nnj ’pK — [lit. 'my mother's 
sons quarrelled (or: 'were incensed') 
with me.'] 

Metaphorically *pK ’33, 'my 
mother's sons is explained by the 
commentators as referring to the 
nations of the world, 'all of us being 
children of mother earth' (Likutei 
Anshei Shem). 

Specifically, it refers to the Egyp¬ 
tians, i.e. the Ti 'mixed mul¬ 
titude' who accompanied the Jews 
at the Exodus, quarrelled with them, 
and incited them to serve strange 
gods (Rashi). 

According to the Targum, it 
refers to the false prophets: 

'False prophets have been the 
cause of my sinful actions in order 
to draw upon me the fury and anger 
of God. They taught me to worship 
your idols and follow your laws, 
while the Sovereign of the 
Universe, my own God, I did not 
serve. 1 did not follow His laws, nor 
did 1 keep His statutes nor His 
Torah.' 


Alshich interprets it as referring 
to the children of Esau. 

According to several alternate in¬ 
terpretations, ’pK ’3p, children of 
my mother, refers to ’•npiK * 33 , 
children of my nation, rather than 
non-Jews: 

—Dathan and Abiram who in¬ 
cited Pharoah [against Moses] 
(Midrash); 

—The false prophets who misled 
Israel [Lam. 2:14] (Lekach Tov); 

—The Jewish sinners who led 
Israel into sin (ibid; Tzror haMor); 

—The Spies whose sin [of not 
believing that God had the power to 
conquer the nations of Canaan for 
the Jews] caused the Destructions 
of both Temples (Ibn Aknin). 

D’pnan n* rnpi *3nty — [lit. 'they 
made me keeper of the vineyard .'J 
i.e. Figuratively, they enticed me 
into idol-worship; thus, I became 
'blackened' (Rashi). 

i.e. The Egyptians forced me to 
'guard their vineyards' — follow 
their evil ways — of which it is said 
[Deut. 32:32], D}*?* D^p ]p|p, 'their 
vine is the vine of Sodom' (Akeidas 
Yitzchak). 

irnpj kS 'by ’pn^ — [lit. 'my own 
vineyard l did not guard'.] The 


1. Because the other nations taunt Israel, Israel replies to them:'lf we who sinned only once 
are to he punished thus, how much more so you.' And Israel further says to the other nations: 
'We will tell you what we resemble. I'Ve are like a king's son who went out to the wasteland of 
the city, and the sun beat down on his head so that his face became swarthy. But when he went 
back to the town, with a little water and a little bathing, his skin became white again and his 
former good appearance was restored. So with us, the sun of idolatry may have tanned us, but 
its effects are not permanent. You, however, are swarthy from your mother's womb, for even 
there you served idols. When a woman is pregnant, she goes into her idolatrous temple and 
bows down to the idol along with her child.' (Midrash) 
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children of my mother were incensed with me and 
made me a keeper of the vineyards of idols, but the 
vineyard of my own true Cod / did not keep. 

7 Tell me, You Whom my soul loves: Where will 
You graze Your flock? Where will You rest them un¬ 
der the fiercest sun of harshest Exile? Why shall / be 


vineyard which was bequeathed to 
me as a heritage from my ancestors, 
I did not guard [i.e. I served strange 
gods, but the God of my fathers I 
did not serve.] (Rashi). 

Alshich and many others com¬ 
ment: 'I was so pressured to guard 
others' vineyards that I was forced 
to neglect my own vineyard/ 

— 1 neglected the Torah and good 
precepts handed down from my 
ancestors (Akeidas Yitzchak). 

The Jerusalem Talmud homi- 
letically notes that the Community 
of Israel said to the Holy One, bles¬ 
sed be He: Sovereign of the 
Universe! I must guard others 
vineyards because I neglected to 
guard my own. I must now observe 
two days of festivals in Exile and 
receive reward for only one of them 
because I neglected to properly 
observe even one day while in Eretz 
Yisrael (Yerushalmi Eruvin 3:9). 

7. [Israel, allegorized here as sheep 
beloved by their shepherd directly 
addresses God as a woman address¬ 
ing her husband and remonstrates 
with Him that the exile is too diffi¬ 
cult for her and unbecoming to 
Him.] 

’typa rgnx# '*? nyarj— [lit. 'tell me, 
Whom my soul loved.'] O, dear 
God, Whom my soul loves, even 
though our deeds are degenerate, 
nevertheless tell us! (Sforno). 

According to the Midrash, Tar- 


gum [see below], and many com¬ 
mentators it is Moses who poses to 
God this question of Israel's future 
survival in Exile: 'Tell me, concern¬ 
ing whom my soul loves — this na¬ 
tion that my soul loves, this nation 
for which I have offered my life . . . 
Now that You are removing me 
from the world, tell me: Who are 
the shepherds whom You are ap¬ 
pointing over Your children?' 

'. . . Who will guide and sustain 
them throughout their sojourns 
among the nations of the world?' 
(Ibn Aknin). 

nnnya yann ny* njnn na^K — 
[lit. ' where will you graze, where 
will you rest (your flock) at noon'] 

Where [i.e. by what stardard, 
with what Master Plan] will You 
pasture Your flock [i.e. the Jews] 
among the 'wolves' in whose midst 
they dwell. Where will You rest 
them at noon during their long dis¬ 
tressing Exile? — 'noon' being a time 
of distress for cattle (Rashi) — 
because the 'sun' is then most in¬ 
tense and there is no relief from the 
suffering (Tz'ror HaMor). 

The Vilna Gaon perceives this 
verse as being posed in the form of a 
plaint by a forlorn exiled Israel, 
bereft of God's manifest nearness: 
'When You Yourself used to 
shepherd me, I lacked nothing. 
Now that You have 'left' me and I 
must tend for myself — I don't even 
recognize where I grazed. O God! 
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Give me Your guidance throughout 
my Exile! Where does one graze? 
Where does one rest? Why should I 
be forced to wander aimlessly about 
— unclothed. 

The Midrash, placing these 
words in the mouth of Moses, 
renders: 'Where will you graze 
them — in the rainy season . . . 
when the foreign powers rise; 
Where will you rest Your flock at 
noon — when the foreign powers 
subjugate her? /[1) 

The Targum paraphrases: 'In¬ 
form me, I pray to You, how they 
will sustain themselves, and how 
they will live among the nations, 
whose decrees are as violent as the 
heat of the noonday sun in the sum¬ 
mer solstice.' 

Many commentators — Alkabetz, 
Ralbag, Eiger Chumash, etc. — 
perceive in this verse Israel seeking 
comfort and comprehension of 
God's ways so they can return to 
Him. They render: 'God, Whom my 
soul loves, teach me Your ways. 
What is Y our method of grazing , 
etc., ... i.e. of governing the un¬ 
iverse. Let us discern Your love so 
we will be drawn to You in 
closeness and not stumble about in 
disgrace to Your name.' [see Met- 
zudas David below.] 

rpuya n?.™ nipbtf — [lit. 'for why 
should / be as one veiled .'J 

. . . For it is not to Your honor 
that I go about as a mourner dis¬ 


playing grief (Rashi). 

Metzudas David translating 
rPljiya in the sense of 'wandering 
about', renders: 'Let me perceive 
Your ways so that I will be drawn to 
You and cleave to You; why must / 
stumble about in constant quest, 
bewildered? 

The Midrash offers the following 
interpretations: 

— Let me not be like a mourner 
who covers [nply] his upper lip and 
weeps [over Israel's distress] (cf. 
Lev. 13:45); 

— Let me not be like a shepherd 
who folds up [n^y] his garment and 
escapes (cf. Jer. 43:12); 

— Let not. Your children see that 
terrible distress is befalling them 
[lD!l] and turn from You and cleave 
to the heathens. 

^n^rj n^y by — [lit. 'by the flocks 
of Y our companions'] 

— ['Companions' being under¬ 
stood by most commentators as the 
'Kings and rulers' (Rashi), who 
'shepherd' the heathen nations.]. . . 

Divrei Y edidiah suggest that the 
reason that the heathen kings and 
rulers are referred to as His 'compa¬ 
nions' in government, is because 
they rule by Divine sanction as 
noted in the Talmud (Berachos 
58a): 'Blessed is He All-Merciful 
who has made the earthly royalty 
on the model of the heavenly and 
has invested them with dominion 
. . . For even a water-man is ap- 


1. [It is perhaps possible to homiletically link y’3“in rest, to the word ym as in rrnrtn 
dissemination of Torah.' Render thus: 'By what method will You pasture Your flock in Exile? 
Under such affliction rtyic, how do You plan to disseminate Torah i.e. how do 

You expect Torah to flourish, in the "high noon" of affliction . . . ? 

God gives His response in the following verse.] 
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1 like one veiled in mourning among the flocks of Your 

g fellow shepherds? 

* If you know not where to graze, o fairest of na¬ 
tions, follow the footsteps of the sheep — your 
forefathers who traced a straight, unswerving path 
after my Torah. Then you can graze your tender kids 


pointed from heaven/ Therefore 
the 'flocks of Y our companions' 
refers to the heathen nations. 

It would be an insult to Heaven 
that Your children should be in dis¬ 
tress and the flocks of Your 'com¬ 
panions' in prosperity (Midrash). 

According to Ihn Ezra, the verse 
allegorically portrays a repentant 
Israel asking God to enlighten them 
on how the Patriarchs conducted 
their lives so they might follow suit 
and not intermingle with followers 
of false gods who presume these 
gods to be His 'companions.' 

In an alternate interpretation, the 
Midrash interprets ^nan, 'Your 
companions' in the sense of 
'adherents', 'devotees' referring to 
the Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; 'When I go to Your compa¬ 
nions [the Patriarchs], exclaims 
Moses, and they ask me about their 
flocks, what shall I tell them?' 

[Compare use of 'companions' in 
8:13.] 

8"11. [God is now the speaker 
responding to the inquiry of the 
previous verse. To fathom His 
ways, hold His love, and endure the 
travails of exile, Israel must follow 


the example of her forebears and 
cleave to His commandments.] 

D’l^n n9;n ^b ’inn Kb dk — [Lit. 'if 
you do not know, O fairest of 
women 'p 1 'If you, whom your 
Shepherd no longer guides, ... if 
you, My beloved, fairest of all na¬ 
tions, do not know where to 'graze' 
in safety from those who distress 
you in order not to lose your 
children ...' (Rashi). 

[D’ltf^n n^n, O fairest among 
women, is allegorically explained by 
Rashi as meaning: 'You, My 
beloved community, fairest of all 
the nations . ^ 

According to the Midrash, [also 
Targum; see below], this verse is 
God's response to Moses' inouiries 
in the previous verse: 'If you do not 
know, O most eminent of prophets 
. . . even if you do not know at this 
moment, ’inn, you will know in 
due course.' For, as the Midrash 
relates, before Moses died, God 
revealed the future history of Israel 
to him and showed him the leaders 
of forthcoming generations. 

]KifD ’5j?V3 - [Lit. 'go out 

(i.e. follow) the tracks of the 
sheep .'J i.e. contemplate the actions 


1. The Midrash notes that the prophets [or, depending upon the various interpretations of 
our verse, the Congregation of Israel, or Moses,] are referred to as D’^3 np'n, fairest of 
women — fairest among prophets, most eminent among prophets. Rav Yose ben Yirmiyah 
said: Why are the prophets compared to women? To illustrate that just as a woman is not 
ashamed to demand from her husband the requirements of her household [because household 
requirements affect him as well (Torah Temimah)], so the prophets were not ashamed to de¬ 
mand the requirements of Israel from their Father in heaven [because the relationship between 
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of your ancestors who accepted My 
Torah and observed My command¬ 
ments — and follow their footsteps 
(Rashi). i.e. If you have difficulty in 
perceiving Me via your own intel¬ 
lect, then rely on the traditions [i.e. 
'footsteps'] of your ancestors and 
thus cleave to Me (Metzudas 
David). 

Alshich renders: If you wish to 
seek the path by which I will return 
to you, then follow in the tracks of 
your holy ancestors. 

W. Wolf , seeing in the word, *3j?y, 
heels, the letters of 3py\ Jacob, 
beautifully interprets this verse in 
the context of Israel's historic ex¬ 
perience and its instructive purpose. 
He renders: ^ ’yin Kb D# — If you 
refuse to know your mission, then 
go into Exile . . . 'for this should 
give you the ability, toe and heel 
limping after |Kirn '3py (according 
to the immortal destiny expressed in 
the name 3py’, Jacob) — to 
renounce all material force, and to 
see your power in the education of 
your youth for God's cause.' 

D’yhii by ’yii — 

[Lit. 'and graze your kids by 
('upon') the shepherds' tents '.] 

Then, [if you follow in your 
ancestors' footsteps], you will merit 
the right to safely 'graze' Your 
children among the nations of the 
world (Rashi). . . . 

'The Holy One, blessed be He, 
replied unto Moses, the prophet: — 


If the Assembly of Israel, com¬ 
pared to a beautiful child, desires to 
wipe out the captivity, and make 
My soul compassionate towards 
her, let her walk in the ways of the 
righteous, and let her arrange her 
supplications by the mouth of the 
shepherds and leaders of the 
generation; let her instruct her 
children, compared to the kids of 
the goat, to assemble in synagogues 
and study-houses; then, by that 
merit, they will be sustained in ex¬ 
ile, until I send their King, Messiah, 
who will lead them gently to their 
Dwelling-Place, the Temple which 
David and Solomon, the shepherds 
of Israel, shall build for them' 
(Targum). 

'Kids' are thus allegorical¬ 
ly interpreted as children' (cf. 
Berachos 63a); and 'shepherds' are 
understood in the context of the 
previous verse as the leaders of the 
heathen nations.] 

Not only ^b”»Ky, should you 
yourselves, follow in the path of 
your righteous forbearers, but 
Tin*"?* ng ’yi, 'graze' even your 
children on these pastures, and then 
you will surely ascend by, upon, — 
higher than — the heathen nations 
(Alshich). 

[The Talmud homiletically in¬ 
terprets nlaplplp, dwellings, as being 
related to nUlatpB, 'sureties', 
'pledges' (comp. 1:4 s.v. ’J3tp}p), 
and D’y^, 'shepherds', as referring 
to the D'p’iy, righteous men, who 


God and Israel is figuratively that of husband and wife, and the prophets perceive that Israel's 
needs, if one may so express himself, affect God [ton nn rrmpl b$n)fn ’*3 'for Israel and God 
are one' (Torah Temimah)]. 

Additionally, the prophets are compared to women because just as the responsibility for the 
well-being of the home and family rests upon the woman, so too the responsibility for the 
spiritual well-being of the nation rests upon the prophets (Harav Gifter) 
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even among the dwellings of foreign 
shepherds. 

9 With My mighty steeds who battled Pharaoh's 


are ' shepherds' of the generation]: 
"When there are righteous men in 
the generation, the righteous men 
are sureties and are held account 
able for the sins of the generation. 
But, when there are no righteous 
men in the generation, the nlptt’n 
rva bw, school children, become 
sureties for the generation' (Shah- 
bos 33b) ..." 

[Therefore render thus: "If you 
do not understand how to keep 
God's commandments go out and 
learn them for the sake of your 
'flocks' i.e. your children, and sus¬ 
tain your children for they are 
D’yhn nuiDtpn by, the sureties in 
lieu of, the righteous "] 

Shir Chadash relates it to the 
verse btoty 1 'Your taber¬ 

nacles, O Israel' [Numbers 24:5] 
which the Talmud [Sanhedrin 
105b] interprets as 'your syn¬ 
agogues and study-houses/ and 
which, the Midrash notes, protect 
Israel 'when the voice of Jacob [i.e. 
Torah study] is heard therein/ He 
therefore renders thus: 'If you ask 
"nynn rg’K, where to graze," then 
heed My advice and graze your 
children in the spiritual pastures of 
the synagogues and study-houses, 
and this will protect you/ 

Ibn Ezra comments that 
your kids refers not to 'children', 
but to the spiritually immature. 

9. nin? * 33*13 *n$pb — [lit. 'to a 
steed in Pharoah's chariot.'] Rashi 
— as reflected in the allegorical 
translation — renders this verse as 
referring to God's wondrous deeds 
after the Exodus, in saving the Jews 


from Pharoah's pursuing army and 
then drowning it in the Red Sea. 

Metzudas David understands the 
simile as a generic reference to the 
Egyptian monarchy rather than to 
the particular Pharaoh who 
enslaved the Jews. It also refers to 
the fact that Egypt was the world's 
leading supplier of choice horses. 
He interprets this phrase as God's 
compliment to his beloved Israel, 
comparing them to the choicest of 
Pharaoh's personal horses: — 'To 
Me you are more beloved than all 
the nations of the world, even the 
choicest of them.' 

The finest of horses were bred in 
Egypt, and the choicest of them 
became part of the King's own 
stables. When harnessed to the 
King's chariot, they were bedecked 
with the finest of jewels. So God 
speaks of Israel as His choicest from 
among the nations — bedecked with 
ornaments as described in the fol¬ 
lowing verses (Vilna Gaon). 

Shaar Bas Rabim comments that 
the comparison of Israel to an Egyp¬ 
tian steed is apt. Usually it is the 
rider that directs his horse, but, as 
the Midrash in Exodus points out, 
although the fleeing Egyptians cried 
out in fright [Ex. 14:25]: 
bK*ity* 'let us flee from before 
Israel!', their horses led them into 
the water to drown. Similarly, God 
gives Israel the right to direct its 
own destiny and the destiny of the 
world through its righteous con¬ 
duct. As the Sages teach, ntli 'n 
pnyi. 'God promulgates a 
decree, and a righteous man 
abrogates it/ 
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[The commentators note that 
■»npp is the poetic feminine form of 
DID, horse, and means literally 
' mare .' The imagery conjured up in 
the literal interpretation of the 
parable is the comparison of her 
beauty to that of a superb Egyptian 
horse, the finest of which were es¬ 
pecially chosen for Pharaoh's per¬ 
sonal stable. It is noted several times 
in Scripture that Israel imported 
horses from Egypt: (See, e.g. // 
Chron. 9:28).] 

wyn T’rra'i — [lit. 7 have com¬ 
pared you, my beloved'] The al¬ 
legorical translation, 'demonstrating 
to all that you are My beloved* [i.e., 
by performing miraculous deeds for 
you] follows Rashi's alternative 
rendering. In his primary comment, 
however, he relates the word to Db, 
silence, and explains: 'when you 
were imperiled at the Red Sea, I 
fought your battle and I bid you, 
"Be silentmy beloved' [Exodus 
14:14.] 

Alshich thematically connects 
verses 9-11 and explains them as 
God's response to Israel concerning 
their sin of anjn b;y, the Golden 
Calf. He translates ’npp as a posses¬ 
sive: My horse, and renders: See all 
the goodness I wrought for you! 
But you did not respond in kind. 
My horses — horses that I created 
and gave him — Pharaoh harnessed 


and rebelliously turned against you 
and Me. I compare you, therefore, 
to these horses, My beloved nation, 
because you also took what is Mine 
and used it to sin against Me [next 
verses.] The booty from Egypt and 
the Red Sea was My gift to you [cf. 
niNpy 'n Dxa nmn ’bi r]P 3 n ’b, 
'Mine is the silver and Mine is the 
Cold says Hashem of Hosts' (Hag- 
gai 2:8)]. You gathered it and used 
it to fashion the Golden Calf! 

This abuse of Heavenly gifts is 
the very essence of sin (Tomor 
Devorah). 

10“ 11. [In these verses God 
continues recounting His benefi¬ 
cence to the Jews while, at the same 
time, implying their ingratitude.] 

nnnna onina nw — 
[lit. 'your cheeks are comely with 
circlets , your neck with strings of 
jewels'] 

Rashi , consistent with his 
thematic interpretation, explains 
that the ornaments in this verse are 
representative of the Egyptian 
booty which the Jews got at the Sea 
and in which they looked comely. 

nnj nin — [lit. 'Wreaths of 
gold will we make for you .] 1 God 
recounts how He assured that Israel 
would be the recipient of this booty. 
He — along with his Celestial Court 
— influenced the Egyptians to wear 


1. [The plural form npjfj, 'we will make,' — spoken by God — is noted by the commentators. 

The same word npyj, 'we will make' is spoken by God in reference to creation of Man in 
Gen. 1:26. Rashi notes there that the plural form means to imply that God, in order to instruct 
man in proper behavior, consulted His 'heavenly family' although, of course, the angels did 
not assist Him in His Creation of man. Although the plural form might lead heretics to con¬ 
clude that there is l'Ti more than one creator, Scripture does not shrink from teaching us 
proper conduct and the trait of modesty, that the mighty should consult with and seek permis¬ 
sion from the lowly.' 
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1 riders / revealed that you are My beloved. 10 Y our 

10-11 cheeks are lovely with rows of gems, your neck with 
necklaces — My gifts to you from the splitting sea, 
11 by inducing Pharaoh to engage in pursuit, to 
add circlets of gold to your spangles of silver. 


their treasures while pursuing the 
Jews so that upon their defeat, 
Israel could claim the booty, 
represented by 'wreaths of gold'; 
This, was in addition to the less 
precious c]U3H nilpJ, silver orna¬ 
ments, [symbolic of the goods they 
carried out of Egypt], for as Sages 
note: Greater was the D’H nra, 
booty of the Sea [represented in our 
verse by 'gold' ornaments], than 
nnytt nra, the booty of Egypt 
[represented by 'silver'.] (Rashi). 

qpan ny — [lit. 'points of 

silver"] Rashi explains this as silver 
ornaments which are striped and 
decorated with many colors. [Ac¬ 
cording to his commentary the ny, 
with, is to be understood as ad¬ 
ditional to the other gold or¬ 
naments.] 

Ibn Ezra and Vilna Gaon explain 
this not as an additional piece of 
jewelry, but as a silver overlay upon 
the wreaths of gold mentioned in 
the beginning of the verse. 

[The verses, explained by Rashi 
and many commentators with 
reference to God's gift to Israel of 
the booties of Egypt and the Sea, 
can best be understood with the fol¬ 
lowing paraphrase of verses 10-11: 
'Perceiving how good you look 


bedecked in even simple silver orna¬ 
ments, / arranged additional golden 
ornaments for you!' Metzudas 
David, who interprets the orna¬ 
ments as an allusion to God's 
general gifts of abundant goodness 
in general, renders thus: 'You are 
indeed worthy of being given much 
goodness; it befits you. And I will 
bestow blessing upon you commen¬ 
surate with your worthiness and 
receptivity/] 

The Midrash, however, perceives 
in these verses a reference to the 
Torah: your cheeks, refers to 

man's power of speech — 'Just as 
the cheeks are made only for 
speech, so was Israel created only 
for the Torah' (Yalkut Shim'oni) 

The Midrash also interprets 
nnin homiletically as meaning 
nl"»in, the two Torahs, Written and 
Oral. 

The verse, then, according to 
these interpretations should be 
rendered: 'Your power of speech is 
indeed comely when utilized to in¬ 
terpret and expound in matters of 
Torah, thus, as it were, or¬ 
namenting the Torah itself' (Shir 
Chadash). 

Dnh can also be homiletically in¬ 
terpreted, according to th e Midrash, 


Hirsch, in his commentary to that veise explains, 'the use of the "Pluralis Majestatis" [royai 
we ] probably has its origin in the idea that the human ruler is not issuing orders in his own 
personal interest, but looks at himself as being at one with his people ... A similar concept 
can apply to the Creator. The "Pluralis Majestatis" — occurs in the speeches of God in those 
cases where that, which on the surface appears to be restricting, disturbing, interference, is 
meant to be understood as being in reality something which causes happiness, brings rescue, 
and is necessary.'] 
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as related to the word nn turn, as in 
Esther 2:12. Accordingly, our verse 
would be rendered thus: The power 
of your speech is comely [i.e. most 
beneficial] when the Torah is ex¬ 
pounded in its turn — i.e. on the 
proper occasions: the laws of Pas¬ 
sover on Passover; the laws of 
Shavuos on Shavuos; and the laws 
of Succos on Succos.' 

onnnp is homiletically in¬ 

terpreted in the Midrash as refer 
ring to students who eagerly ontin, 
strain, their necks to hear the words 
of the Torah from their teacher's 
mouth. 

Shir Chadash notes that just as 
necklaces ornament their wearers, 
so does one who utilizes his neck 
[i.e. throat, voice] to study the 
Torah add, charm and beauty to it 
[for as the Talmud Eruvin 54a com¬ 
ments: Open your mouth and learn 
(aloud) the Scriptures, open your 
mouth and learn aloud the Talmud, 
that your studies may be retained 
and that you may live long'; as it is 
written (prov. 4:22): on D”n 1 3 
orpKytob, 'for they (i.e. the words of 
the Torah) are life to those that find 
them/ Read not nrPNYtob to those 

VI I I 

that find them (from root tom, to 
find), but orntorlnb, to those who 
utter them (from root ny 1 , in hifil, 
'to bring out', 'utter') with their 
mouth.] 

. . . For verbalizing makes suc¬ 
cinct the thoughts of one's mind 
(Harav Gif ter). 

[It is perhaps possible, in keeping 
with the above interpretations of 
this verse, to suggest that onnn be 
interpreted as alluding to onnrj, 
rhymes of poetic prayer. Render 
thus: ' Comely are you when you 


utilize your speech for Torah study, 
and your throat for uttering 
prayer.'] 

The Vilna Gaon, following the 
Midrashim explains verse 11: nim 
unj refers to the Written and Oral 
Torah which God gave us and 
which (Psalms 19:11) ' are more 
precious than gold.' qpp nl“npi 
refers to the ornaments of Torah, 
the esoterics, and the nlTipl, the 
vowels, by which many words of 
the Torah are exegetically ex¬ 
pounded. 

[Within the 'simple' allegorical 
meaning of the verse, however, 
most commentators concur that the 
reference is to God's gifts at the Sea 
and Israel's lack of response as 
evidenced by their utilizing these 
treasures to fashion the nnjrt bjy. 
Golden Calf.] 

12-15. [As noted in the 

commentary to verse 2, the speakers 
of the various verses are not iden¬ 
tified throughout the Book. In most 
cases, however, the gender of the 
verbs indicate who is being addres¬ 
sed. In the following verses, 
however, there is no definite way of 
establishing the identity of the 
speaker and this poses a difficulty 
even for those who interpret the 
btpp, the literal sense of the parable. 
The Sages, therefore, differ in their 
exegeses, demonstrating that there 
are, indeed, nnlnb D 1 }? 'V, 'seventy 
facets' (i.e. seventy modes) to ex¬ 
pounding the Torah .... 

In accordance with Rashi, the fol¬ 
lowing verses are Israel's response 
to God. It may be summarized as 
follows: (vs.12): 'True, beloved 
God. You did perform all those 
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12 While the King was yet at Sinai my malodrous 
deed gave forth its scent as my Golden Calf defiled 


I 

12 


miracles for us at the Sea, and we 
sinned against You while You were 
still at Sinai; (13) but You forgave 
us and consented to dwell among 
us; (14) pardoning us for our many 
transgressions, (15) and comforting 
us by telling us that because our in- 
quities are forgiven, we are 
beautiful again.] 

12 . irrn H 73 iap>?3 I'ppntf-iy 
— [lit. 'while the King was (still) at 
his table, my nard gave forth its 
fragrance.'] 

The allegorical translation fol¬ 
lows Rashi who renders 'my nard 
gave forth its fragrance' as a 
euphemism for evil odor, a dis¬ 
tasteful term which Scripture 
avoided in speaking of Israel. 

As the Targum paraphrases: 'But 
while Moses was in the heavens to 
receive the Torah, the wicked ones 
of that generation — the mixed- 
multitude among them — arose and 
made the golden calf. They cor¬ 
rupted their actions, and their evil 
name went forth against them 
throughout the world, whereas pre¬ 
viously their scent went forth in the 
world as fragrance. Now, however, 
they were malodrous as nard. 

The Talmud offers this com¬ 
ment: 'Shameless is the bride that is 
unfaithful within her bridal 
canopy! [As was Israel who was un¬ 
faithful by making the Golden Calf 


at Mt. Sinai itself.] This is referred 
to in the verse 'While the King was 
still at His table, my nard gave forth 
[i.e. 'Forsook' — (Rashi)] its 
fragrance.' Yet His love was still 
with us. 

[i.e. Although the incident 
depicted our degeneracy, God 
demonstrated His paternal love to 
us for, when recording the incident 
in Scriptures —] He used the word 
'gave forth' instead of 'became 
fetid' (Shabbos 88b). 

This agrees also with the in¬ 
terpretation offered by Rabbi Meir 
in the Midrash: 'While yet the 
Supreme King of Kings, the Holy 
One, blessed be He was at His 
'table' in the heavens Israel sent 
forth an offensive smell [i.e. became 
corrupt], and became involved with 
the Calf.' 11 ! 

lap)?, his 'table' literally means 
his 'reclining', figurative of the 
reclining manner in which Kings of 
ancient times would feast while 
reclining on a divan (Metzudas 
Zion). 

[ 713 , nard, is an aromatic plant 
used as a perfume. The word ap¬ 
pears in Scriptures only here and 
infra. 4:13-14 where it is listed with 
other spices. In the Talmud, 
(Kerisos 6 a) it is listed as an in¬ 
gredient of the roPpn >j)?p, com¬ 
pound of incense used in the 
Temple.] 


1. The Midrash continues that Rav Yehudah disagreed with Rabbi Meir's interpretation and 
exclaimed: 'Enough of this, Meir; the Song of Songs is not expounded in a bad sense but only 
in a good sense, for the Song of Songs was revealed only for the praise of Israel!' [Rav 
Yehudah then goes on to offer a favorable interpretation of the verse]: While the Supreme 
King of Kings, the Holy One, blessed be He, was at His 'table' in the heavens [i.e. even before 
He 'descended' to Mount Sinai] Israel had already sent forth a fragrance before Mount Sinai 
and said [Exodus 24:7]: 

yptfO) ntyyj *n -131 Si, All that Hashem has said we will do and obey.' 
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13. ’b hh -iton nm — [lit. 71 bag 
of myrrh is my beloved to me."] 

[According to Rashi's thematic 
interpretation, the myrrh of this 
verse compensates for the nard of 
the previous verse. Nard, as ex¬ 
plained above, is a euphemism for 
the 'offensive odor' of sin; the 'bun¬ 
dle of myrrh ' figuratively refers to 
her expiation) i.e., my Beloved has 
become to me as one who possesses 
a bag of fragrant myrrh, and offer¬ 
ing it to me says: 'Here is a bag that 
will produce a finer fragrance than 
the one you lost.' Similarly, God ap¬ 
peared after the incident of the 
Golden Calf, offering me an oppor¬ 
tunity to acquire a 'new fragrance' 
— 'Contribute toward the construc¬ 
tion of the Tabernacle/ He 

said, 'and the act of repentance 
represented by the contribution of 
gold for the holy task of building 
the Tabernacle will expiate the sin 
of having given gold to make the 
Calf.' 

I 1 *?? P3 — [lit 'Lodged between 
my bosom']. Rashi explains that 
these words indicate that the 
Shechinah dwelled between the two 
staves of the Ark: 'Although I 
trespassed against Him, He forgave 
me and consented to "dwell" there.' 

The simile of DHV/ 'bosom,' and 
staves of the Ark is elaborated upon 
in the Talmud where it is noted that 
although the staves were very long 
they were 'perceivable from 
without, but could not be actually 
seen' [comp I Kings 8:8], because 
the twin poles pressed forth against 
the curtain, and only the twin 
bosom-like protrusions could be 


discerned from without (Y oma 54a; 
Menachos 98a). 

[The Talmud homiletically in¬ 
terprets the words *iton bundle 
of myrrh as ‘lE’OI “ly 1 )?, distressed 
and embittered): 'The Congregation 
of Israel spoke before the Holy One, 
blessed be He: "Though My 
beloved has distressed and embit¬ 
tered me [in consequence of the 
Golden Calf (Rashi)] — yet pa 
pbj, He [nevertheless] lodged 
between my bosom [i.e. He par¬ 
doned me and commanded us to im¬ 
mediately build Him a Tabernacle 
so he could 'dwell' between the 
staves of the Ark which protruded 
through the curtain (Rashi).] 

The word pb’, lodge, infers a 
temporary situation as one who 
'sleeps over' and then goes his way. 
Similarly God 'lodged' within the 
Sanctuary, but when Israel sinned 
the Shechinah 'departed' to its 
'heavenly abode' and took up its 
lodging there (Shevach Viykar). 

Metzudas David perceives this 
verse as Israel beseeching God: The 
fragrance of His bag of myrrh — 
containing many spices — is 
superior to my nard. The favors He 
lavished upon me are greater than 
my deeds, and I therefore beseech 
Him: pbj pa, 'may He cause His 
Shechinah to dwell in my midst.' 
['my bosom' being understood as 
'close to my heart.'] 

... As Ibn Ezra translates: 
Between the Cherubim, or in the 
midst of the Congregation of Israel.' 

Shir Chadash interprets 
bosom — an allegorical reference to 
sources of nourishment, as an allu¬ 
sion to scholars who 'nourish' 
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j the covenant. 1 * But my Beloved responded with a 

1 bundle of myrrh — the fragrant atonement of 

13-14 erecting a Tabernacle where His Presence would 
dwell amid the Holy Ark's staves. 14 Like a cluster of 
henna in Ein Cedi vineyards has my Beloved mul- 


others by instructing them in 
Torah. He renders: "If I provide 
spiritual nourishment for others, 
God will cause His Presence to 
'dwell' upon me." 

14 , *ni33 ’b nn n3bn bbtfK 

“i^i - i 

na — [lit. 'A cluster of henna is 
my beloved to me, in the vineyards 
of Ein-gedi.'] ll] 

[Israel is still speaking] 

Rashi quotes the Midrash 
[Y alkut Shim'oni] which states that 
the vineyards in Ein-gedi where 
henna is grown yield four or five 
crops a year. The allegory thus al¬ 
ludes to the expiations and pardons 
which God granted Israel for their 
many provocations against Him in 
the desert. 

The allegorical interpretation of 
ngbn bbttfN, cluster of henna as 
referring to atonement and pardon 
is derived from the Midrash which 
expounds iDbn as being related to 
atonement. 

The Midrash similarly suggests 
an allusion to Torah scholars U/ 1 * 
13 bbn#, a man in whom is 
everything: the full spectrum of 
Torah study, for such people atone 
H?3n] for the iniquities of Israel. 
Render: 'My beloved is to me like 
the Torah-scholars of this world 
who atone for the iniquities of 
Israel'] 


According to the Malbim, this 
verse esoterically alludes to Divine 
spirituality which hovers outside 
human souls and which infuses all 
of creation enabling Godly people 
to perceive even greater measures of 
spiritual richness. Although this 
source of Godliness is not within 
man, its 'fragrance' can be 
perceived from afar. 

He explains that En-gedi was in 
the wilderness (comp. / Sam 24:2), 
thus it metaphorically alludes to a 
dwelling-place away from other in¬ 
habitants, yet because of its abun¬ 
dant growths of henna its scent is 
perceived from afar. So, too, the 
Divine which, so to speak dwells 
from afar, yet He is like a cluster of 
henna whose scent permeates the 
world. 

[The Targum on this verse asks 
where the Jews in the desert got 
wine to offer as oblation? Certainly 
the desert was no place fit for 
cultivation! He answers that they 
went to the vineyards of Ein-gedi 
from which they took clusters of 
grapes. They pressed wine out of 
them and offered it at the alter.] 

Metzudas David, interpreting the 
fragrance of the various spices men¬ 
tioned in these verses as referring to 
God's favors to us, renders the 
verse thus: 'The favors You 
bestowed upon us are so vast that 


1. The Talmud explains as referring to God 13 b3n# wk. He to whom all belongs, and 
homiletically expounds the verse: 'He to Whom all belongs [b3tf/K * ibip b3n#] shall make 
atonement (i33n - 195 a] for me for the sin [py = py] of the kid fn* = 'll = Kid = Golden 
Calf] which l heaped up pni?} = *n)?i}tp] for myself (Shabbos 88b). 
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they resemble a cluster of henna 
which grows in abundance and 
which gives off an aroma that can 
be perceived from afar. So are the 
wondrous and miraculous deeds 
You performed for us known to the 
ends of the earth, [comp. Rashi's 
comm, to verse 3.] 

15. ‘•rryn n9’ — [lit. 'You are 

beautiful, my love .'J According to 
Rashi, Israel is still the speaker. She 
recalls how God, perceiving her 
shame for her errant ways, 
strengthened her with the soothing 
words: ^119*15 ’nnbij, 7 have par¬ 
doned according to your word. 
[Num. 14:20]. Now that you are 
pardoned/ God continues, 

’ivyi, you are [again] beautiful in 
deed and ancestry.' 

[The repeated usage of 'you are 
beautiful' is expounded upon in the 
Midrash as emphasizing the various 
aspects in which spiritual beauty 
manifests itself. A selection]: 

You are beautiful in the perfor¬ 
mance of mitzvos, you are beautiful 
in kind deeds; 

You are beautiful in in the per¬ 
formance of positive mitzvos, you 
are beautiful in abiding by the 
negative commandments; 

You are beautiful with the 
mezuzah, you are beautiful with 
tefilin; 

You are beautiful in repentance, 
you are beautiful with good deeds; 

You are beautiful in this world, 
you are beautiful in the world to 
come. 

Shir Chadash says that the repiti- 
tion of the phrase, 'You are 
beautiful/ refers to the past and 


present. You became beautiful 
when you received the Torah at Mt. 
Sinai [for then your spiritual im¬ 
purity and physical blemishes were 
removed (Mechilta).] And you are 
still beautiful. 

trjV nyi *^rr — [lit. 'you are 
beautiful, your eyes are doves'] i.e. 
'You are beautiful — your eyes are 
as doves' (Ibn Ezra). 

['Eyes' are mentioned because 
they are considered one of man's 
principal organs — as the Talmud 
says, 'a blind man is considered like 
a dead man.' Man's gaze, i.e. his 
outlook and perspective, is con¬ 
sidered the barometer of his 
character, for, as the Midrash notes: 
'There are two hundred and forty- 
eight limbs in the human body, and 
they move only by the direction of 
the eyes.'] 

'If a bride's eyes are homely, it is 
indicative that one must survey the 
rest of her, but if her eyes are 
beautiful one need look no further' 
(Rashi; Midrash). 

The Midrash states that the ' eyes' 
of the generation are its Torah 
leaders — the Sanhedrin. For just as 
the actions of the body are control¬ 
led by the eyes, so is Israel directed 
by its Torah leaders. [The verse 
would then be rendered allegorical¬ 
ly: 'You are beautiful, my beloved 
nation, you are beautiful. Y our 
Torah leaders are like doves.'] 

I.e. Your righteous leaders have 
cleaved to Me as faithfully as doves 
who cling possessively to their 
mates and do not allow them to 
stray to others. Similarly the 
righteous sons of Levi stepped 
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I tiplied His forgiveness to me. 

15 'I forgive you, My friend, for you are lovely in 
deed and lovely in resolve. The righteous among you 
are loyal as a dove/ 

16 It is You Who are lovely, my Beloved, so pleasant 


forward to do whatever God bid 
them, [Ex. 32:26] because they 
alone did not stray in the incident of 
the Calf (Rashi). 

The Midrash notes several 
justifications for the metaphor of 
Israel and the dove: As the dove is 
chaste, so is Israel; as a dove puts 
forth her neck for slaughter, so does 
Israel. As it says [Psalms 44:23]: 
Tor Y our sake we are killed all the 
day .' As a dove atones for iniquities 
[when offered as a sacrifice], so 
does Israel atone for the other na¬ 
tions. Since the seventy bulls that 
they sacrificed on Succos were of¬ 
fered only to protect the seventy na¬ 
tions, so the world should not be 
made desolate because of their sins. 
Just as from the time a dove 
recognizes her mate she never 
changes him for another, so Israel 
never exchanged the Holy One, 
blessed be He, for another, once 
they had learned to know Him.' 

It is the nature of doves to con¬ 
stantly glance back toward their 
nest — just as Israel always 'glances' 
back to God, its Source, for re¬ 
juvenation. . . 

Rav Saadiah Gaon notes that this 
explains the comparison of Israel to 
a dove, and for the repetition of the 
phrase ' you are beautiful . . . 

'You are beautiful, my beloved' — 
when you are 'my beloved' and near 
to Me, you are surely beautiful, but 
even when you stray far away from 
Me, and cannot be properly called 
my 'beloved', even then You are 
beautiful because your eyes are as 


doves, i.e. you always look back 
and long after God. 

16 . [As evidenced by the 
masculine form in the words 
nn ngj (instead of the fern. 
'•nnn n^’) it is God, the male of the 
allegory, Who is now being referred 
to in this verse.] 

D'VJ nil nsr :|3n— [lit. 'You are 
handsome, my beloved, indeed 
pleasant'] 

Israel thus responds to God: The 
beauty is not ours but Yours: 'You 
are the handsome one, my beloved, 
my} indeed pleasant, for having 
pardoned our iniquities and causing 
Your Presence to dwell among us — 
Comp. Lev. 9:23, 24 (Rashi). 

'We beseech You, dear God, not 
because of our merits, which are 
few, but for the sake of Your name 
that it be sanctified and not 
profaned by the nations of the 
world. For it is Your Attribute to be 
beautiful, pleasant, and forgiving' 
(Tz'ror HaMor). 

The Midrash homiletically in¬ 
terprets the word ['indeed'] in its 
other meaning, 'anger,' and 
renders: 'Sovereign of the Universe, 
the anger [t]K] which You bring 
upon me is pleasant — because 
thereby You bring me back and 
turn me to better ways.' 

njjap utjnjrqs— [lit. 'even our 
couch is fresh' (or: flourishing, full 
of vigor)] 

— As in [Psalms 92:15]: 

D'gjini — 'fresh and vigorous.' 
(Metzudas Zion). 
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Rashi explains that 'couch' is a 
reference to the Tabernacle and the 
Temple. The existence of the Tem¬ 
ple in Israel led to flourishing, 
vigorous growth of the Jewish pop¬ 
ulation. Thus the verse says: 
'Because you were pleasant in 
forgiving us and allowing Y our 
Presence to dwell among us despite 
our sins, our sons and daughters 
multiplied .' 

Kitzur Alshich renders 'couch' as 
a metaphor for intimate closeness. 
Thus the Temple is an allegorical 
reference to the intimacy between 
God and Israel — an association that 
is always fresh and vigorous. 

'Couch' refers to the Temple. It 
glorifies the nobility of a life 
dedicated to God in tangible images. 
Its teaching is the 'couch' of 
humanity and it is always fresh and 
green (W. Wolf), 

[The word utyny, our couch, 
metaphorically refers to our 
prolifigacy.] Dear God — You are 
beautiful and pleasant only when 


Israel's prolifigacy is 
vigorous and flourishing, for only 
in this way is Your Name sanctified 
in the world.... 

As the Targum renders: 'The As¬ 
sembly of Israel replies to the 
Sovereign of the Universe, and 
says: How comely is Your Holy 
Presence at the time that You dwell 
in our midst, and receive our peti¬ 
tions with favor; at the time that 
You cause love to dwell in the home 
("couch") and many children to be 
upon the earth, we increase and 
multiply, as the tree which stands 
by the spring of water, whose 
branches are fair, and whose fruit is 
plentiful!' w 

17. up’rn 

Danina — [lit. 'The beams of our 
houses are cedar, our panels are 
cypress.'] 

[All the commentators agree that 
this verse, following the reference 
to the Sanctuary in the previous 
verse, continues to extoll the 


1. The Talmud [Taanis 5b] tells us that Rav Nachman and Rav Yitzchak were taking leave of 
one another. The former asked the latter to bless him. 

Rav Yitzchak replied: Let me tell you a parable. To what can your request be compared? To 
that of a man who was walking in a desert, suffering fatigue, hunger, and thirst, and then 
found a tree whose shade was pleasant and whose fruit was sweet with a brook flowing by it. 
He rested beneath its shade, ate from its fruit, and drank from its water. When he was about to 
leave, he said: "O tree, O tree! What blessing shall I bestow upon you? Shall I wish you that 
your shade be pleasant? — Your shade is pleasant; 

Shall I wish you that your fruit be sweet? — Your fruit is sweet; 

Shall I wish you that a brook flow by you? — A brook does flow by you! Therefore I say, 
May it be the will of Cod that all shoots taken from you be like you.' 

Similarly with you [concluded Rav Yitzchak to Rav Nachman], what can I wish you? Shall 
I wish you learning? — You have learning; wealth? — You have wealth; children? — You have 
children! Therefore I say. May it be God's will that descendants be like you!' 

Shir Chadash finds this blessing alluded to in the phrase latyty may our couch be 

fresh . Couch' is an allusion to Jacob whose progeny were all perfect, unlike Abraham and 
Isaac who produced an Ishmael and an Esau. Jacob's descendants are blessed with ‘freshness' 
— may they ever be as 'fresh' as a tree, with the ability to produce similar offspring. 
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17 


that You pardoned my sin enabling our Temple to 
make me ever fresh. 17 The beams of our House are 
cedar , our panels are cypress . 


grandeur of the dwelling place of 
God.] 111 

This verse continues the thought 
of the previous one. Verse 16 con¬ 
cluded by saying that the sanctifica¬ 
tion of God's Name demands the 
flourishing growth of Israel. This 
verse continues that God's beauty is 
'dependant' upon His maintaining 
His beautiful abode, the Temple. 
Therefore we ask that He restore 
His Temple and protect it zealously 
(Tzror Hamor). 

The Targum renders: 'Solomon, 
the prophet, speaks: How beautiful 
is the Temple of Hashem, built by 
my hands, of cedar-wood; but more 
beautiful still shall be the Temple 
which shall in the time to come be 
built in the days of King Messiah, 
the beams of which shall be of the 


cedars of the Garden of Eden, and 
the pillars of firs, juniper and 
cypress-wood.' 

Sforno interprets nlnlp, 'beams/ 
as a reference to the Torah sages of 
each generation who are tall as 
cedar; and up’rn [lit. 'our runners'] 
as their students. 

[The word tt’rn is found 
nowhere else in Scripture and the 
translation is uncertain. Rashi com¬ 
ments that he is uncertain whether 
it refers to boards ('panels') or bolts; 
but the Talmud, Y oma 36a (cited in 
the footnote), relates it to the root 
meaning 'runner', and translates 
'door' which 'runs' to and fro, 
opening and shutting; Ibn Ezra 
relates it to in Gen. 30:38 

rendering 'gutters'; Metzudas Zion 
renders: ' runways , passageways.'] 


1. The Talmud interprets □nrrn as doors' and homiletically refers to the following 
miraculous incident: 

"Nicanor had gone to fetch the doors (for the great Eastern gate of the Temple Court] from 
Alexandria of Egypt. Upon his return, a storm arose in the sea threatening to drown him. 
Thereupon, they took one of his doors and cast it into the sea, and yet the sea would not stop 
its rage. When, therefore, they prepared to cast the other into the sea, he rose and clung to it, 
saying Cast me in with it!' and the sea immediately stopped raging. He was deeply grieved, 
however, about the other door. As he arrived at the harbor of Acco, it broke through [the sur¬ 
face of the sea] and came up from beneath the sides of the boat. 

Referring to this incident, the Sages applied this verse: CPnl“i3 U'pvn, our doors are 
cypress. Do not read cypress, but nna. i.e. covenant of the Sea [because it was as if 

it were a covenant between the door and the sea (to preserve it) — Rashi]. 

"Therefore," continues the Talmud, "all the gates in the Sanctuary were later changed for 
golden ones with the exception of the Nicanor Gates, because of the miracles wrought with 
them" (Yoma 38a). 
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1. D^yrr njtcmtf nbygrr •»}(< 

— [lit. 7 am a rose of the Sharon, a 
rose of the valleys.'] 

[There is a difference of opinion 
among the commentators as to the 
exact definitions of n^ynrr, 
chavatzeles, and shosha- 

nah. Rashi says they are syn¬ 
onymous (which is in agreement 
with the Midrash: 'Is not 
chavatzeles the same as shoshanah? 

— While it is still small it is called 
chavatzeles but when it is fully 
grown it is called shoshanah'). Ibn 
Ezra, Ibn Janach, and Radak un¬ 
derstand 'chavatzeles' as 'rose'; 
Targum as 'narcissus';] 

Although the familiar translation 
of D‘ , p)pljrT is 'lily of the val¬ 

ley' we have followed Rashi who 
holds that chavatzeles and 
shoshanah are identical, as the 
above citations indicate. 

[Although not explicitly stated in 
Rashi, it would seem from his in¬ 
terpretation of 1:16 being a modest 
exclamation: D*»yj t]K nil ng^ 'The 
beauty is not our's but Y our's' — 
that in the dialogue between the 
speakers this verse, too, is to be un¬ 
derstood as Israel's understated 
matter-of-fact description of itself 
as a simple 'rose of the Sharon, and 
rose of the valley', the valley species 
of the flower retaining its moistness 
because it is not exposed to the 
scorching sun, being of a more 
beautiful variety than the mountain 
species.] 


Sharon, is explained by the 
commentators as a common noun 
referring to a moist fertile area 
(Alshich ; Metzudas David); and 
coastal plains (Malbim). Rashi on 
Isaiah 33:9 identifies it as a pastoral 
area. Many identify it with the plain 
on the Mediterranean coast, ex¬ 
tending from Jaffa to Caesarea.] 111 

The Midrash and Zohar alleg¬ 
orize Sharon as related to "PttJ, song, 
and comment: 'Tomorrow when 
God will deliver me from the 
shadow of ruling powers I will blos¬ 
som like a rose and sing a new song 
before Him/] 

Alshich, too, interprets the verse 
as a modest statement: 'We are only 
like the rose of the moist plains and 
the rose of the valley which need 
much water and wither when the 
source of water is removed — unlike 
the hardier mountaintop roses 
which withstand aridity better. We 
cried ntyyj, 'we will do and 

obey!' [Exodus 24:7] at Sinai, but as 
soon as our source of nourishment, 
Moses, went up to heaven and was 
removed from us — our resolve 
withered and we succumbed to the 
allures of a Golden Calf.' 

Shir Chadash notes that it is un¬ 
seemly for Israel to indulge in this 
sort of self-praise. He interprets the 
verse as a combination of fear and 
hope. As noted above, the Midrash 
says that chavatzeles and shosha¬ 
nah are one and the same — the 
former when it is small and the lat- 


1. It is interesting to note that the Talmud mentions Sharon (Yerushalmi, Yoma 5:2) as being 
included in the prayer of the High Priest on Yom Kippur. The bricks in that area were not 
substantial enough to withstand the effects of the abundant rains and, as Karbart Ha'edah ex¬ 
plains, the inhabitants had to renovate their homes twice every seven years for fear of sudden 
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HASHEM: 


am but a rose of Sharon, even an ever fresh rose 
of the valleys . 

2 Like the rose maintaining its beauty among the 


thorns, so is My faithful beloved among the nations. 


ter when it is mature. Sharon is a daughters .'J Just as the rose retains 
sandy area [see footnote 1] and thus its beauty and color although 

did not provide firm support for the pricked by surrounding thorns, so 

roots of its vegetation, in contrast to does My beloved people maintain 
the lush valley area. Thus, Israel her faith despite the torments of her 

states: Tn my youth I am like a neighbors who try to sway her after 

young flower in Sharon, always in their strange gods (Rashi). 
danger of being uprooted just as im- [According to the interpretation 
mature youth is a time when fear of of the previous verse this is God's 
God is tenuous and endangered by response to Israel's modest declara- 
outside influence. I pray that I may tion. 'No, my beloved people,' res- 
mature into a rose of the valley, ponds God, 'you are not "but a sim- 

firm, strong and secure.' pie rose”! You possess the finest 

— 'I am as vulnerable [without qualities manifested in roses: the 

Eretz Yisrael]' or: in Exi e, com- ability to fend off the taunts and 
plains the Congregation of Israel, pricks of your neighboring 
'as a rose in the open plains, and as "thorns,” and not allow yourself to 

prone to be trampled upon as a rose be swayed. You are indeed a 

in the valley' (Ibn Ezra). beautiful, fragrant flower, but you 

[Other commentators — in con- had to overcome many obstacles to 
tradistinction to the thematic in- maintain your beauty.'] 
terpretation suggested above of this The following is God's response 
verse as a humble declaration, according to the various interpreta- 
perceive this verse as Israel's at- tions of the previous verse: 
tempt to arouse God's love by this Alshich: 'True, your resolve 

self-complimentary comparison]: withered and you succumbed to a 

— 'I am like the hardy rose that Golden Calf, but you are as a rose 

thrives in fertile areas, and like the that, although bruised by sur¬ 
lily that maintains its moisture in rounding thorns, does not lose its 

the valleys and doesn't change; beauty. Similarly, you were 

metaphorically, I always stand fresh 'bruised' by the influence of the 
and vigorous by virtue of my good Egyptian 'daughters' in whose 

deeds, and I walk a straight, un- midst I set you, and by the 3*1 3gy, 

changing course, clinging to the mixed multitude, who accompanied 
commandments' (Metzudas David), you in the desert. Were it not for 

their presence your beauty would 
2. ’ivy 1 } p n^mnn pa njigHUp be completely unblemished.' 
nlpD pg — [lit. 'As a rose among Ibn Ezra: True, you are vulner- 
thorns, so is My beloved among the able to trampling, but I will protect 

collapse. His prayer [also preserved in the Yom Kippur Musaf service]: 'May it be Your will, 
our God and God of our fathers, that the houses of the inhabitants of Sharon do not become 
their graves.' 
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you from your fellows like a gar¬ 
dener protecting his prized rose 
from thorns. 

Metzudas David: True, you are a 
hardy, beautiful rose. But just as a 
rose, protects herself from intrusion 
by means of her prickly thorns in 
order to maintain its beauty, so 
should you comport yourself and 
fend off all foreign influence. 

Rav Berachiah said: The Holy 
One, blessed be He, said to Moses: 
'Go and say to Israel: "My children, 
when you were in Egypt you were 
like a rose among thorns. Now that 
you are entering the land of Canaan 
be also like a rose among thorns — 
take care not to follow in their 
ways"; and so it says (Leviticus 
18:3): ' After the doings of the land 
of Egypt where you dwelt shall you 
not do; and after the doings of the 
land of Canaan where lam bringing 
you shall you not do' (Midrash). 

3. pa nvi ]3 iv!n rnsna 
D^n — [lit. ' Like an apple (-tree) 
among the trees of the forest, so is 
my Beloved among the sons.'] 

Israel responds: Just as an apple 
tree among fruitless trees is beloved 
by virtue of its excellent fruit and 
fragrance — so is HASHEM superior 
to all the gods whom the heathen 
nations foolishly serve, and which 
are likened to insubstantial trees — 
simply 'wood of the forest' (Rashi; 
Yalkut Shimoni). 

[The translation of D 1 ^, sons, as 
an allegorical reference to alien gods 
and heathen nations (comp. comm. 
to 1:7 s.v. agrees with most 


commentators. Harav Gif ter, in his 
marginal notations to Shir Chadash 
suggests that D’35 refers to the Jews 
who are 'nb ... D 1 }}, 

'children to God' (Deut. 14:1) 
Therefore render: 'As an apple-tree 
adored by fruitless trees, so is God 
adored by His children, Israel.'] 

■»3nb pirn? v-ish ’riptpyi ’rnsn iby? 
— [lit. 'In His (or its) shade I 
delighted and sat and His (or its) 
fruit is sweet to my palate.'] — And 
therefore I delighted to sit in His 
shade (Rashi). 

Rashi continues and quotes the 
Midrash: The apple tree [or, as 
translated by Targum: 'Esrog-tree' 
(see Tosafos, Shabbos 88a)], is 
shunned by all people when the sun 
beats down because it provides no 
shadow. So did all the nations 
refuse to sit in the 'shadow' of 
HASHEM on the day of the giving of 
the Torah. But I — the Congregation 
of Israel — longed for Him and sat; 
it was only I who longed, not the 
nations. 

... It is / who perceived the eter¬ 
nal benefit of sitting in His shadow, 
unlike the others who saw only that 
there was no immediate glamor or 
benefit in accepting His Torah. For 
although the shade — i.e. reward — 
of Torah is not apparent, I acted 
from conviction and trust in His 
Redemption, unlike the heathen na¬ 
tions who were concerned only with 
ephemeral, existentialist recom¬ 
pense (Ve/e Kol). 

Even in turbulent Exile when His 
'shade' is not so manifest compared 
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11 Israel: J Like the fruitful, fragrant apple tree among the 
3_4 barren trees of the forest, so is my Beloved among the 
gods. In His shade / delighted and there / sat, and the 
fruit of His Torah was sweet to my palate. 4 He 
brought me to the chamber of Torah delights and 


to the tranquil shade of other na¬ 
tions, I delight in His shade 
(Chavatzeles Hasharon). 

According to Ibn Ezra's thematic 
interpretation of the dialogue (see 
verses 1 and 2), Israel responds: 'If 
You protect me, I will always repose 
in Your shade.' 

■»3nb pirn? ln*?i — 'And His fruit is 
sweet to my palate.' This refers to 
the twelve months which Israel 
spent before Mount Sinai regaling 
themselves with the words of the 
Torah, because ' its fruit was sweet 
to my taste'. To my taste it was 
sweet, but to the taste of the other 
nations it was bitter like wormwood 
(Mid rash). 

Solomon also referred to Torah as 
fruit as it is written [ Proverbs 8:19]: 
'My fruit is better than gold' 
(Lekach Tov). 

4. rr*5 by — [lit. 'He has 

brought me to the house of wine'] 
i.e. — The nyira by'K, Tent of the 
Meeting, in the Tabernacle where 
the details and explanations of the 
Torah were expounded (Rashi). 

According to the Midrash, mg 
l«n , house of wine, refers to Sinai 
[because the Torah was stored there 
in preparation for Revelation from 
the time of creation just as wine is 
stored in a cellar (Torah Temimah).) 

The Vilna Gaon comments that 
the numerical value of is 70, al¬ 
luding to rnlnb 'V, the seventy 
facets of Torah exegesis — an apt 
simile for the source of Torah 


revelation — Sinai, for it was the 
'house' of the seventy facets. 

Ibn Ezra, however, allegorizes 
l?jn nu as the temple—nip)? 
l?;n the place where the libation of 
wine was offered. 

’’by ibro — [lit. 'And His ban¬ 
ner upon me is love.'] That He 
gathered the tribes about Him i.e. 
His Tabernacle, in the desert, was 
an act of love (Rashi). 

[In the most simple of allegorical 
interpretations this refers to the 
D 1 bA'i, the standards, under which 
the Tribes encamped (Numbers 
2:2). It is this systematic encamp¬ 
ment under the banner of God, so to 
speak, that is being recalled here. 
According to others, the 'banner' 
refers to the Torah.] 

Several homiletical interpreta¬ 
tions of lb;n, banner, are offered in 
the Mid rash; 

— The numerical value of lb}"!] is 
49 — equal to the forty-nine 'gates' 
in which the Torah can be ex¬ 
pounded; 

[Or alluding to the Talmudic 
statement that there are fifty Gates 
of Understanding, of which Moses 
achieved the human ultimate of 
forty-nine (Torah Temimah).) 

[Homiletically lb:ni=lJib~n]: 

— If an ignorant, but sincere, man 
errs in reading the Torah, God says 
'His mistake ('dilugo') is beloved by 
Me;' 

— Even if a child skips the Name 
of God many times no harm is done. 
What is more, God declares 'His 
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omission ('dilugo') is beloved to 
Me'; 

— If a child mispronounces 
words, God says: 'His babbling 
('liglugo') is beloved to Me'! 11 ; 

— Even the 'deceits' of Jacob are 
blessed to Me/ 

[This refers to the episode in 
which Rebecca used goat skins 
(Gen. 27:16) to help Jacob deceive 
his father and obtain the Patriarchal 
blessings which Isaac had intended 
to bestow upon Esau. Even 'his 
deceits ('dilugo') are beloved by 
God.' God completely forgave the 
deceit and caused His name to sym¬ 
bolically rest upon the outcome by 
requiring goat-hair in the construc¬ 
tion of the Tabernacle. This was the 
eternal testimony that the act of 
Rebecca and Jacob was commanded 
by God (Exodus 26:7).] 

Metzudas David interprets the 
verse as a wish, and poetically 
renders in the future tense: 

O bring me into the banquet house 
— i.e. cause Your Shechinah to 
dwell among us in public assembly, 
and raise aloft Your banner 
demonstrating Your profound love 
for us to all the nations. 

In the previous verse Israel ex¬ 
presses its desire to dwell under 
God's shade. The word ’Jillpn, / 
delighted [lit. 'covet'; desire'] 
implies an emotional or physical 


desire. Because Israel had not yet 
become privy to the rnlnn nnio, 
innermost secrets of the Torah, 
there was, as yet, no intellectual 
craving. However, this verse con¬ 
tinues when God led Israel into the 
'house of wine', (as explained in 
1:2, 'the wine of Torah') and 
revealed the secrets of the Torah, 
then ibjrn, i.e. my awareness that 
He is bun, 'pre-eminent 

above ten-thousand' [5:10] became 
the root of my love, because now I 
perceived first-hand the superiority 
of Torah over all other knowledge, 
and this enhanced my love for God 
(N'tziv). 

Harav David Feinstein notes in 
this context that the numerical 
value of yi, wine , [70], is equiva¬ 
lent to that of "ilo, secret. 

5. Poignantly wishing to demon¬ 
strate the profundity of her love, 
Israel depicts herself as a swooning, 
lovesick maiden in need of 
medicinal stimulants to help her 
revive herself (Ralbag), allegorically 
referring to exiled Israel's love¬ 
sickness for God, while it suffers 
affliction and awaits His return — 
lovingly serving Him while anxious 
for Redemption (Lekach Tov). 

D’mDnj nW’u/tg — 

[lit. 'Sustain me with dainties , 
spread out apples around me.'] 


1. Rav Levi Yitzchak of Berditchev once utilized this Midrashic interpretation when a 
Misnagged taunted him that Chassidim do not pray with the proper regard for correct 
pronunciation, and that they swallow their words. 

Rav Levi Yitzchak responded that a toddler often makes sounds which are incoherent to 
anyone but his father who understands every gesture. Similarly we are considered children to 
God who understands our every gesture — even if sometimes we do not express ourselves 
coherently. It is to this that the Sages alluded when they said that even when Jews skip 
('dilugo') or mispronounce a letter or word, — they are beloved to Him, for they are His 
children. 
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clustered my encampments about Him in love . 5 Sus¬ 
tain me in exile with dainty cakes, spread fragrant 
apples about me to comfort my dispersion — for, 
bereft of Your Presence, l am sick with love. 6 With 


The exact meaning of nWWK is 
doubtful. Rashi, referring to 
Hoshea 3:1 renders 'raisin-cakes' or 
cakes made from fine pure flour. 

Ibn Ezra translates niU/’U/N as 

•i 

'glass flagons of wine'; others 
derive it from lentil-cakes, 

mentioned in the Mishnah, 
Nedarim 6:10. 

The Midrash relates nlu/^u/K to 

“i 

U/N, fire: sustain me with two fires 
— The Written Torah and the Oral 
Torah [the Torah being called fire, 
as it says 'Is not My word like fire?' 
(Jeremiah 23:29).] 

Tractate Soferim 16:4 allegorizes 
as the strong [nltt^Kfcn] 
well-founded Halachos, and n’msri 
as Agaddos which are 'fragrant' like 
apples. 

Rashi and most commentators 
render ’rnsn, spread out, similar to 
'he spreads himself' in Job 
41:22. Ibn Ezra relates it to the 
Arabic meaning 'strengthen me.' 

[Apples were considered 
medicinal. The Tosefta (Bava Met - 
zia 7:2) mentions that grapes and 
apples were brought to the sick.] 

The Midrash makes a fascinating 
observation: 

Formerly everyone had enough 
for his necessities and people were 


eager to study Mishnah, Halachah, 
or Talmud; but now that they 
haven't enough for their necessities, 
and moreover, are worn out by op¬ 
pression, they want to hear only 
words of Agaddah; words of bless¬ 
ing and comfort. [Hence: 'Sustain 
me with dainties — with the light 
and comforting spiritual food of 
Agaddah, because / am love-sick — 
feeble in knowledge and worn out 
through suffering.'] 

■on nnnt< nblma — [lit. 'For / am 
sick with love ] i.e. I am sick for 
want of His love 111 , I thirst for Him 
here in Exile (Rashi); 

My soul swoons for the return of 
the Shechinah (Metzudas David); 

The Midrash comments: 

The Community of Israel said 
before the Holy One, blessed be He: 
'Sovereign of the Universe: All the 
D’K^n, tribulations, that you bring 
upon me are designed to make me 
more beloved to You [translating: 
'For my sickness is to bring about 
marm, love .'J 

Another explanation: 'Sovereign 
of the Universe, all the sufferings 
which the nations inflict upon me 
are because I love You [and am, 
therefore, deserving of Your sup¬ 
port and protection]; 


1. The following is excerpted from Rambam , Hilchos Teshuvah 10.3: 

What is the proper love for God? It is to love Hashem and be constantly enraptured by it 
like a love-sick individual, whose mind is at no time free from his passion for a particular 
woman, the thought of her filling his heart at all times, when sitting down or rising up, when 
eating or drinking. 

Even more intense should love of Hashem be in the hearts of those who love Him, and this 
love should constantly absorb him as commanded us in the phrase 'with 

all your heart and with all your soul' [Deut. 6:5). Solomon expressed this allegorically in the 
verse nijrjK 'for I am sick with love.' The entire Song of Songs is indeed an al¬ 

legorical description of this love. [See Foreword.] 
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'Although I am sick [i.e. sinful], I 
am still His beloved/ 

Rav Saadiah Gaon renders the 
phrase uk n^nK n^ln, ' For l am of 
weakening love'. Just as a sick 
person who feels his strength wan¬ 
ing asks for stimulants, so in this 
verse the Community of Israel — 
perceiving and recalling the inten¬ 
sity of its love of God, and afraid 
that now, in its period of Exile, her 
love is nbln, sick, waning — asks for 
His support and strength to 
stimulate her love for Him once 
again to its former vitality. 

6. up^rin irbU non ibrtbty 

— [lit. 'His left hand is under my 
head and His right arm embraces 
me. *] 

[As reflected in the Translation, 
Rashi views this verse as an ecstatic 
recollection of God's tenderness by 
Israel, sick for His love in Exile. 
They recall the three day journey, to 
search out a resting place when they 
were accompanied by the Ark of 
Hashem and enveloped in His 
Cloud [Numbers 10:33.] They also 
recall the Manna He provided them 
as sustenance. Remembering this in 
the travail of bitter Exile, they 
become enraptured and love-sick.] 

[In connection with His behavior 
toward Israel, God's 'right hand' 
refers to His attribute of mercy, 
while His 'left hand' refers to His 
attribute of justice. Thus, the verse 
may indicate that even when Israel 
is deserving of punishment, God 
supports its head with His left hand 
to prevent the destruction from b' 1 - 


ing complete. When Israel earns His 
mercy, however, the embrace of His 
right hand is total.] 

[Note also the contrast between 
God's compassionate, comforting 
use of His hand when Israel is 
deserving, and the ' withdrawal of 
His right hand' (Lamentations 
2:3,4) when they are unworthy. See 
comm, to ArtScroll Eichah ad. loc.] 
Alshich renders in the present 
tense: I am lovesick, because even 
when He afflicts me in Exile, He 
nevertheless keeps His left hand 
beneath my head so I do not fall; 
and when I repent, His right hand 
embraces me in affection and 
forgiveness. 

Metzudas David interprets the 
verse as a prayer: 'O that He would 
once again manifest His love to me 
by "embracing" me with His 
Presence' [See also 8:3.] 

7. nun onnK ^nyaqm — 

[lit. 7 h ave adjured you, O 
daughters of Jerusalem.'] 

Rashi, Sforno, and Metzudas 
David, explain this verse as Israel 
turning to her neighbors and so ad¬ 
juring them. [ For ' daughters of 
Jerusalem' as a reference to the 
heathen nations comp. 1:5.] 

The Talmud (Kesubos 111a), 
Midrash, and Alshich interpret the 
verse as God speaking to Israel; 
['daughters of Jerusalem' referring 
to the Jews as it does so often in 
Lamentations] and Tz'ror HaMor, 
as God speaking to the heathen na¬ 
tions. 

The Midrash appears to reconcile 
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II memories of His loving support in the desert, of His 

rj left hand under my head, of His right hand envelop¬ 

ing me. 7 1 adjure you, O nations who are destined to 
ascend to Jerusalem, lest you become as defenseless 
as gazelles or hinds of the field, if you dare cause 


part of the apparent contradiction 
by commenting: There are two ad¬ 
jurations: one addressed to Israel, 
and one to the other nations. God 
adjured Israel not to rebel against 
the yoke of the governments, and 
He adjured the governments not to 
make their yoke too heavy on Israel 
lest they cause the end of Exile to 
come before it was due. (Compare 
Kesubos 111a cited below). 

Rashi concludes that although he 
is aware that the Sages derive 
various different interpretations 
from this verse — [as to the identity 
of the speakers and the nature of 
their adjuration] he limits his com¬ 
mentary to the context of the verses 
as he perceived them, i.e. that 
Solomon envisioned concerning the 
Egyptian Exodus, the giving of the 
Torah, the entry into the Land, the 
Temple, and prophesied concern¬ 
ing the Babylonian Exile, the Se¬ 
cond Temple, and its destruction. 

The Targum renders this verse as 
Moses adjuring the Jews in the 
desert after the return of the Spies: 

'Moses was informed by pro¬ 
phecy from HASHEM to send 
messengers to spy out the land. 
Returning from their mission, they 
brought an evil report concerning 
Eretz Yisrael and were detained for 
forty years in the desert. Then 
Moses said: I adjure you, O as¬ 
sembly of Israel, by the Lord of 
Hosts, and by the strength of the 
land of Israel, that you presume not 
to go up to the land of Canaan until 


it be the will of Heaven, and until all 
the generation of the men fit for war 
be completely extinct from the 
camp; not as your brethren, the 
children of Ephraim who, having 
left Egypt thirty years before the 
appointed time had arrived, fell into 
the hands of the Philistines dwelling 
in Gath and were killed [see Ibn 
Ezra in footnote below.] Rather, 
wait out the term of forty years, and 
then let your children go up and 
possess the land.' 

[Cf. comm, of Divrei Yedidiah to 
3:5.] 

rntyn nib’K3 Ik niK^3 — [lit. 'By 
gazelles or by hinds of the field.'] 
i.e. ['if you keep the adjuration, well 
and good; but if not] — you will 
become ownerless and your flesh 
will become prey like that of the 
animals of the field (Rashi; cf. 
Kesubos 111a). 

The Midrash renders nlK^ya, by 
the Hosts — the heaven and earth: 
the Upper Hosts and the Lower 
Hosts; who were witnesses to this 
adjuration of the Jews to fulfill the 
Torah [cf. Deut. 30:19]; ni^K 
rnte/n, and by the hinds of the 
field — the martyrs who poured out 
their blood for the sanctification of 
the Name, like the blood of the 
hind. 

Ramban [as does the Targum 
cited above] takes nlN}¥ literally as 
an oath in the Name of the 'Lord of 
Hosts.' [Comp, intf/ niK}? 'n, 
HASHEM of Hosts is His Name 
(Jeremiah 10:16, 31:34 etc.)] 
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ysnn# — [lit. 7/ you will wake or 
rouse the love until it pleases J 

[As reflected in the Translation, 
Rashi interprets lT»yn, provoke 
hatred, (i.e. disturb) and y^nri# iy, 
while it is still desirable , i.e. while 
His love is still ingrained within me 
and He still desires me (similar con¬ 
struction to 1:12 lap>33 
While the king was still at His 
table). 

The other major interpretations 
of the verse are: 

— 'If you, heathen nations, sieze 
the opportunity of my sinful 
periods — the times when I have in¬ 
curred God's displeasure — to 
provoke me to further sin in the ex¬ 


pectation that you will thereby 
cause God to discard me forever and 
to bestow His love upon you in¬ 
stead. When I repent and become 
worthy of God's love, however, 
nothing you do can estrange Him 
from me (Metzudas David). 

— Or: 'If you, Israel, will try, by 
prayer or other means, to arouse 
Him to manifest His love and end 
the Exile prematurely — until the 
preordained time when it pleases 
Him to redeem Israel. 111 

8. Rashi explains that with this 
verse the author begins a recapitula¬ 
tion of God's remembrance of His 
people in Egypt, events which were 
alluded to only briefly and generally 


1. The Midrash (also the Talmud, Kesubos 111a with some variations) notes that this similar 
adjuration appears four times throughout Shir HaShirim (here, 3:5, 5:8, and 8:4): 'God ad¬ 
jured Israel that it not rebel against governments; that it not seek to hasten [’iprn v ] the 
end; that it not reveal their mysteries to the other nations, and that it not attempt to go up 
from rnb$, the diaspora, by force.' 

The Talmud, ibid., lists the following: That Israel not go up [en masse as if surrounded] 
by a wall [individually, however, it is certainly permitted (Maharsha)]; that it not rebel 
against the nations of the world; and He adjured the idolators that they not oppress Israel 
too much . . . 

And additionally: that [the prophets] shall not make known the end [of the Exile; the begin¬ 
ning of the Messianic era]; that [the people] shall not aprn’ delay the end [by their misdeeds 
(Rashi); or, according to Maharsha: shall not regard the end of the exile as being too far off 
and so lose hope. 

Rashi suggests an alternate reading aprjT? 'force by excessive prayer' (because if the 
Redemption comes at the predestined time, the transition has already been clothed in the 
natural cycle and will not be beset by preventive plagues by the Satan. But if the end is 
'forced', however, although God might accede to the prayer and bring the Redemption earlier, 
there will be many detractors and it will take place among much tribulation and oppression — 
Arvei Nachal; Anaf Yosef).] 

Ibn Ezra refers this verse to the Midrashic account of the children of Ephraim' who, [er¬ 
roneously reckoning the 400 years of Egyptian bondage from the time when God announced 
the decree to Abraham (Gen. 15:13-17) instead of the time when Isaac was born], took their 
wives and children and defiantly left Egypt before the End [and were slain], (see Midrash; 
Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer 48; Sefer HaYashar).] 
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hatred or disturb this love while it yet gratifies. 
g _9 ® The voice of my Beloved! Behold it came sudden¬ 

ly to redeem me, as if leaping over mountains, skip¬ 
ping over hills. 9 In His swiftness to redeem me, my 
Beloved is like a gazelle or a young hart. I thought l 
would be forever alone, but behold! He was standing 


in the earlier verses. ll, l 

N} nrnan nil blp - ['Hark! (lit 
'The sound') of my Beloved! Behold 
he comes.'] An exclamation of un¬ 
expected joy. [See comm, of Hirsch 
to Gen. 4:10 where he suggests the 
translation for Sip, of 'hark!' Cf. 
also 5:2: 'A sound! My Beloved 
knocks!'] 

niy^in-Sy ygp>? onnirby - 
[lit. 'leaping upon the mountains, 
skipping upon the hills.] 

As reflected in the Translation, 
Rashi interprets this metaphorical 
image, if one may so express 
oneself, as if God hurriedly leaped 
and skipped to redeem the Jews 
before the pre-determined End. 
This was in contrast to Israel's 
despair at the prospect of an ad¬ 
ditional 190 years of bondage to 
fulfill the prophecy of 400 years of 
bondage. 

According to the account in the 
Midrash , the verse refers to Moses. 
When he came and said to Israel, Tn 
this month you will be delivered,' 


they said to him, 'our teacher 
Moses, how can we be delivered? 
Did not God say to Abraham (Gen. 
15:13) 'And they shall serve them; 
and they shall afflict them four 
hundred years', and so far only two 
hundred and ten have passed? 
Moses answered: Since God desires 
to deliver you, He disregards your 
calculations, but 'leaps over the 
mountains', the 'mountains' and 
'hills' mentioned here referring to 
the calculations and periods. He 
'leaps over' these calculations and 
periods, and in this month you will 
be delivered. 

Ibn Aknin quotes a Midrash that 
'mo^-tains' refers to their mint, 

i 

intentiorizl transgressions, which 
God 'skipped over' [i.e. overlooked; 
forgave] and 'hills', to the less 
severe nlNUlp, unintentional trans¬ 
gressions. 

9. D^tcn “igirb In nn mpvr — 
[lit. 'My Beloved is like a gazelle ora 
young hart'] — rushing to me in His 
fleetness and nimbleness (Rashi). 


1. [To properly understand the implication of these verses, it must be noted that at the nn} 
DnJ?}tf the Covenant between the Pieces [Gen. 15:13] it was foretold to Abraham that his 
descendants would be enslaved in a strange land for four hundred years. According to the 
Sages, and as detailed by Rashi on Gen. 15:13 this calculation began from the birth of Isaac, 
with the result that the actual exile in Egypt was only 210 years, the numerical equivalent of 
ni 'go down' [to Egypt] (Gen. 42:2). 

The figure of 210 is in accordance with the Rabbinic chronology that Yocheved, Moses' 
mother was born as Jacob and his family entered Egypt, while she was 130 years old at Moses' 
birth. He came to deliver Israel from Egypt when he was 80 years old making a total of 210 
years. No one knew until the fact of the Exodus that God would reduce the Egyptian years by 
beginning the reckoning of the 400 years from the birth of Isaac. It was as though He 'leaped 
and skipped' — the similes employed in this verse.] 
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rni^/)j in# n»ly npnan 

o^nn't^ nlaVnn"|p — [lit. 
# behold He stands behind our wall 
looking through the windows, peer¬ 
ing through the lattices'.] [1] Israel 
was like a woman resigned to being 
an njiay, bereft of her husband 
while still legally bound to him, for 
a still undetermined period of time. 
Then, suddenly, — behold! He came 
to tell me that He is peering through 
the 'windows of the heavens' taking 
notice of my plight, as is written 
[Exodus 3:7]: 7 have indeed seen 
the affliction of My people who are 
in Egypt' i.e. reassuring Israel that 
whatever its travail, He never failed 
to keep the closest watch over its 
fortunes (Rashi). 

This verse indicates — in its 
broader sense — that God, 'hiding 
behind our wall' is in reality not far 
from us, but nigh unto our call. He 
remains 'hidden' so that we should 
not perceive His Presence unless we 
actively seek Him out, as it is writ¬ 
ten [Deut. 4:29]: 'If from there you 
seek Hashem your God, you shall 
find Him.' He looks [i.e. 'super¬ 
vises'] through the windows, 
however, to insure that the afflic¬ 
tions do not consume us; and 
simultaneously He 'gazes from the 
lattices of heaven' [Psalms 14:2]: 'to 
see if there is anyone who under¬ 
stands, one who seeks God' 
(Sforno). 

Even when we sinned so 
grievously that we erected a 'wall' 


between Him and ourselves, 
nevertheless 'He stands behind our 
wall' compassionately watching 
over us and peering through the 
'windows' — the cracks in the wall 
of sin — made by the virtue of our 
righteous (Tz'ror HaMor). 

Alshich perceives the three 
phrases 'standing behind the wall'; 
'looking through the windows'; and 
'peering through the lattices', as the 
progressive manifestations of God's 
'involvement and concern' in re¬ 
deeming us of Egypt. First, if it may 
be so said. He kept 'hidden', 
standing behind the wall, but listen¬ 
ing, attentively to our supplication; 
later He actively looked through the 
heavenly windows, until finally, He 
intently peered through the lattices 
implying even a greater manifesta¬ 
tion of His interest. 

[The Midrash also explains 'our 
wall' as referring to the bflla 
pnjnpn, Western Wall of the Tern- 

'Behold He stands behind our 
wall' — behind the Western Wall of 
the Temple. Why so? Because God 
has sworn that it will never be 
destroyed. 

[Torah Temimah notes that in the 
parallel Midrash quoted in Y alkut, 
the version reads: — 'Because the 
Shechinah has never departed from 
the Western Wall'.] 

Alternatively, the Midrash 
renders: 

'He stands behind our wall' — the 


1. [The metaphor ' windows of heaven' occurs often. Biblically as D’Jjtpn (eg. Gen. 

7:11; II Kings 7:2; Melachi 3:10), and post-Biblically as Vp? ’Jlbn. (The concept also appears 
to be synonymous with 'Gates'). Y erushalmi Rosh Hashanah 2:4 notes that God 

created 365 windows in heaven. Midrash Gedulas M oshe relates that when Moses ascended to 
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behind our wall, observing through the windows, 


10-11 peering through the lattices. 
f ashem 10 My Beloved called out and said to me: 

'Arise My love, My fair one, and go forth. 11 For 


walls of synagogues and study- 
houses; 'looking through the win¬ 
dows' — i.e. from between the 
shoulders of the priests [when they 
stand together to chant the priestly 
blessing]; 'peering through the lat¬ 
tices' — from between the priests' 
outspread fingers. [Next verse] 'My 
Beloved spoke and said to me: What 
did He say? tpntp?) 'H 
'HaSHEM bless you and keep you.' 
[Numb. 6:24] 

[On even a deeper, more general 
level, many commentators translate 
ITJU/B as 'regard', 'observe ', 'super¬ 
vise' — specifically referring to the 
fundamental doctrine of nn^n. 
Divine Providence. They perceive 
in this verse God's government of 
His Creation, and His accessibility 
to His creatures. 

Thus, He stands ready to jump to 
our aid — swiftly — 'like a gazelle or 
a young hart' although He main¬ 
tains His aloofness 'standing behind 
our wall'. He supervises the general 
welfare uvbba nmu/n) by 'looking 
through the window' of heaven, 
and also extends His supervision 
and Providence to individuals (nmiyn 
nnpi?) by symbolically ' peering 
('more closely') through the lattices' 
(Ibn Aknin; Ramban; Rav Saadiah 
Gaon; N'tziv).] 

10. ’b nln n;y — [lit. 'My 
Beloved lifted His voice and said to 
me.'] He 'lifted His voice' — 
through Moses; 'and said to me' — 


through Aaron (Rashi). 

[The Community of Israel is 
reminiscing how God, rushing to 
deliver her from Egyptian bondage, 
called upon her to bestir her to carry 
out His precepts to become worthy 
of deliverance. The time. He notes 
in the following verses, was indeed 
precipitous for Redemption. 

[The word njy is translated 
within this context according to 
Rashi, Metzudas Zion, and Hirsch 
in its root meaning of 'lifting up 
one's voice' as in Deut. 27:14. 

[The more common translation, 
'responded', misses the point as the 
Beloved is making a statement ut¬ 
tering a call, not responding to a 
previous inquiry. 

[Nevertheless, in the allegorical 
context, the word njy can perhaps 
be rendered 'answered', thus: 
'Responding (to my prayers) my 
Beloved said to me.'] 

■^b-gbi *»jvyn ^b — [lit. 
'Arise My love, My fair one and 
come away' (lit. 'rise up, for you 
My love, My fair one, and go for 
you')] — i.e. bestir yourself, and 7 
will bring you up out of the afflict¬ 
ion of Egypt' [Exodus 3:17] (Rashi). 

'Arise!' He called to me through 
His prophets, 'and improve your 
ways, away — from Exile' (Tz'ror 
HaMor). 

The seemingly superfluous and 
redundant use of ^b, 'for you', is 
noted. Metzudas David suggests 


the heavens he was shown — in the first heaven — many windows: The window of prayer and 
the window of supplication; of weeping and of joy; plenitude and starvation; wealth and 
poverty; war and peace; conception and birth; showers and soft rains; sin and repentance; life 
and death; sickness and health, etc.] 
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that it implies '/or y° Mf benefit': 
'Arise my love' for your benefit; 
'and go' for your own good. 

[Compare Rashi's commentary to 
the similar construction in God's 
call to Abraham (Gen. 12:1): 

'Go for your own benefit and your 
own advantage.'] 

The appellative ’n’yi, My love, 
refers to the Community of Israel, 
as a whole; My fair one , refers 
specifically to the righteous (Divrei 
Y edidiah). 

11 “13. [The following verses 
paint a beautiful poetic picture 
describing the propitiousness of the 
season of Redemption. 
Metaphorically, the verses conjure 
up an image of the worst being over 
— Delivery is at hand.] 

11. -gy inpn nan ^ - [lit. 'For, lo, 
the winter is past'] And travel is no 
longer difficult (Rashi). 

Metaphorically, 'winter' refers to 
the 400 years of bondage — 
reckoned from the birth of Isaac — 
which had now ended (Midrash; 
Rashi). [Cf. footnote to vs. 8.] 

The Call — heralding the end of 
Exile and Bondage — was delivered 
through Moses to the children of 
Israel. It is the same Call that was 
resounded again and again 
throughout Israel's history, and is 
the Call that will precede our final 
Redemption as promised by the 
prophets. 'Arise! The winter is 
over!' (Ibn Aknin). 

lb lb? qbn Dt^n - [lit. 'the rain is 


over and gone.'] As rain is the 
harshest part of winter — so the 
harshest part of the 210 years of 
Egyptian bondage was the 86 years 
from the birth of Miriam — they, 
too, are now 'over and gone' 
(Midrash). 

In a parenthetical phrase Rashi 
adds that she was called nng [lit. 
bitterness ] because from her birth 
the Egyptians increased the bit¬ 
terness of the bondage upon the 
Jews [as it says (Exodus 1:14): 
□iT»?0 nK 'they made their 

lives bitter' (Midrash).] 

'The winter of history is past, the 
rains of the Golus [Exile] have 
fulfilled their purpose. They have 
penetrated deep into the soil, and 
have prepared it for the reception of 
spiritual seed' (W. Wolf). 

12. itaj Q^n — [lit. 'The 

blossoms have appeared in the 
land.'] Rashi, following Pesikta 
Rabbasi, interprets 'blossoms' as a 
reference to Moses and Aaron who 
'blossomed' for all your needs. 

The comparison of Moses and 
the prophets to blossoms is ap¬ 
propriate. Just as blossoms herald 
the imminent blooming flower, so 
do the prophets herald the oncom¬ 
ing Redemption f Ibn Aknin). 

[Midrash Rabbah interprets these 
verses to refer to the ninlY} 'Con¬ 
quering, victorious men' who 
spring up — like blossoms — in 
every era of Jewish history: Moses 
and Aaron; the DWty}, princes of 
the tribes (Numbers 34:18) in 
whose hands lay the duty of con- 
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the winter of bondage has passed, the deluge of suf- 
12-13 famz is over and gone. 12 The righteous blossoms are 
seen in the land, the time of your song has arrived, 
and the voice of your guide is heard in the land. 
13 The fig tree has formed its first small figs, ready for 
ascent to the Temple. The vines are in blossom, their 


quering the Land and distributing 
the tribal inheritances among the 
families; Mordechai and his as¬ 
sociates; Ezra and his associates; 
Elijah the Prophet, and Messiah.] 

'Have appeared in the land' — to 
assist and deliver (Sforno). 

Tfljn ny — [lit. 'the time of 
singing has come.'] i.e. the time 
when you are destined to sing a 
song praising God for splitting the 
sea (Rashi). 

[The verse, according to this al¬ 
legorical interpretation, is rendered: 
'Moses and Aaron have appeared in 
the land uttering promises of 
forthcoming redemption. The time 
is arriving when you will utter 
songs of praise at the sea. The voice 
of your guide Moses, or, alter¬ 
natively, the news of Israel's turn 
for Delivery is heard throughout 
the Land.]. 

mnto y&ip? nlnn blp) — [lit. 'and 
the voice (i.e. the cooing) of the 
turtledove is heard in the land.'] — 
i.e., the sound of the great Guide 
[Hjrr] (Rashi); Moses or Joshua, 
each of whom made proclamations 
and guided the people during the 
process of Exodus and conquest. 

[Alternately in consonance with 
the Midrashic interpretations at¬ 
taching this verse to other epochs in 
Jewish history]: Cyrus, who issued 
the Call to return from Babylonian 
captivity; and King Messiah. 

Ibn Ezra renders: The sound that 


Israel's nln, turn, for Redemption 
has arrived, is finally heard 
throughout the Land. [Comp, 
comm, to iln, 1:10.] 

13. rp|5 nyjn n^Knn — [lit. 'The 
fig tree has formed its first figs'] i.e. 
the time is drawing near for you to 
enter the Land so that you can bring 
□niaa, First Fruits to the Temple 
(Rashi). 

The DUS, unripened ' first figs', 
are perceived by the Sages to refer 
to the wicked who are 'unripened in 
their actions' (Torah Temimah), [as 
the Pesikta renders: 'The fig tree 
drops her unripe figs, while the 
vines in blossom give forth their 
fragrance.'] ... 

That is, the House of Israel drops 
her unripe figs, i.e., her wicked. 
This refers to the wicked ones 
among the children of Israel who 
spurned redemption: Their lives 
were brought to an end by God dur¬ 
ing the three days of darkness [Ex¬ 
odus 10:22]. The rest of the verse 
['while the vine in blossom,' etc.] 
refers to the others who repented 
and survived 'by the fragrance of 
their repentance which was ac¬ 
cepted by God. 'Thereupon Moses 
said to the children of Israel: So 
many good fragrances are within 
you, and yet you are still here in 
Egypt!' 'Arise My beloved My fair 
one and come away!' (cf. Rashi; 
Pesikta d'Rav Kahana and Pesikta 
Rabbasi). 
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nn “nipp D’^n 1 ) — [lit. ',and 
the vines in blossom give forth 
fragrance'] — and the time for the 
]”H nya, libation of the wine, the 
drink off?rings, draws near (Rashi). 

Rashi offers an alternate in¬ 
terpretation: 'The deeds of your 
righteous ones have formed and 
blossomed and emitted a pleasant 
fragrance.' 

Rashi also explains that “n)pp 
refers to the period when the blos¬ 
som falls away and the individual 
grapes become visible. 

According to Sforno the verse 
implies that the fruit of Canaan is 
ripe and the land is ready for Israel's 
habitation, for they would have 
entered the Land upon receiving the 
Torah had they not sinned with the 
Golden Calf and the Spies. 

Harav David Feinstein points out 
in this context that the symbolisms 
in these verses indicating — in the 
literal sense — the external signs 
which signal the propitiousness of 
Redemption, are among those very 
same signs which will signal the 
future Redemption. He cites the 
Talmud, Sanhedrin 98a: 

'Rav Abba said: There can be no 
more manifest sign of redemption 
than that which is written [Ezekiel 
36:8]: 'But you, O mountains of 
Israel, shall shoot forth your 
branches, and yield your fruit to 
My people of Israel for they are at 
hand to come' — and as Rashi, ad. 
loc., comments: 'When Eretz 
Yisrael becomes manifestly so very 


fertile, the Messiah's advent is clear, 
and there can be no greater sign 
than this.' 

^b-qbi ’Jvyn *^b ’nip — [lit. 'arise, 
My love, My fair one, and come 
away' (lit. 'rise up for you My love 
My fair one and go for you').] 

The K'siv [Masoretic written 
form] of the word ^b, spelled ■ob in 
this verse, has a superfluous \ yud, 
the numerical equivalent of ten. 
This suggests that the intent of the 
verse is: Arise to receive the Ten 
Commandments, My love. My fair 
one' (Rashi). 

Understanding ^b, 'for you,' to 
imply 'for your sake,' W. Wolf 
translates: 'stand up, for your sake, 
my companion, my fair one, and go 
on further for your sake.' 

[With an identical expression to 
the opening phrase (verselO) the 
call is poetically closed.] 

14. -mp3 ybpn -nan} 

— [lit. 'O My dove, in the 
crannies of the rock, in the covert 
(i.e. hidden by) of the step.'] 

Rashi explains that this verse 
refers to the time shortly after leav- 
ing Egypt, when Pharaoh was pur¬ 
suing the Jews and found them en¬ 
camped at the sea. The Jews were 
trapped — with the sea before and 
the Egyptian army behind them. 
What did they resemble? A dove 
which was fleeing from a hawk. It 
flew into the cleft of a rock, and 
found a serpent lurking there. It 
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11 fragrance declaring they are ready for libation. Arise 
14 My love , My fair one and go forthV 

14 O My dove, trapped at the sea as if in the clefts 
of the rock, the concealment of the terrace. Show Me 
your prayerful gaze, let Me hear your supplicating 


i 

could not enter because of the snake 
nor turn back because of the 
hawk. ll) 

[On the simile of 'dove', see on 

1:15.] 

is translated 'step' by all 
the commentators. Rashi explains 
that it refers to the 'steps' [terraces] 
dug into hills around fortifications. 

God then said to them: 

’rKin — [lit. 'show Me 
your countenance] — i.e. 'show Me 
the quality of your deeds/ says God 
to the trapped Israel: 'To whom do 
you turn [i.e. direct your mop, 
gaze] when in trouble?' (Rashi). 


^blp-nK — [lit. 'let Me hear 

your voice'] l2] i.e. the voice of 
despair which I had already heard in 
Egypt (Midrash). 

... 'And they cried unto 
HASHEM' [Exodus 14:10] (Rashi). 

Ollelos Ephraim perceives in this 
verse an insight that man's 
righteousness is evaluated not 
through his public conduct, but 
through his conduct in private. 
Thus the verse says: 'In the cran¬ 
nies of the rock, in the covert of the 
step show me your countenance, Let 
me hear your voice . . . ' i.e. let me 
observe your conduct when in the 
privacy of your own home. 


1. The Midrash illustrates God's punishment of the Jews with a parable. 

A king's only daughter refused to talk to him. He ordered, Let all the people go out to the 
forum.' When they went there, he gave a sign to his servants, and they fell on her suddenly 
like brigands. She cried, 'Father, save me! He said to her: 'Had I not done this, you would not 
have cried out for my help.' 

So too, when the Egyptians oppressed the Jews, they began to cry and lift their eyes to the 
Holy one, blessed be He, as it says, [Exodus 2:23] 'And it came to pass in the course of those 
many days that the king of Egypt died, and the children of Israel sighed by reason of the bon¬ 
dage and they cried.' Immediately, [Ibid. 24] 'And God heard their groaning/ the Holy One, 
blessed be He, heard their prayer and brought them forth with a strong hand and an out¬ 
stretched arm. 

Then, He hardened the heart of Pharaoh and he pursued them, as it is written, (Exodus 
14:8): 'And the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh king of Egypt, and he pursued/ etc. (It is 
also written, (ib.10) anpn nin?! And Pharaoh brought near. What is meant by 'brought 
near'? — That he brought Israel near to repentance). 

'The children of Israel lifted up their eyes, and behold, the Egyptians were marching after 
them , and they were very afraid; and the children of Israel cried out unto the Lord' (14:10) — 
in the same way as they had cried out in Egypt. When the Holy One, blessed be He, heard. He 
said: 'Had I not done so to you, I would not have heard your voice.' Referring to that moment 
He said, My dove in the crannies of the rock' ... let Me hear your voice.' 

2. The Koretzer explained the verse as follows: 

HASHEM declares to the righteous man:'Lef Me be seen through your countenance' for 
God's image is reflected in the countenance of the righteous; 'let Me be heard through your 
voice', for he who hears the words of a righteous man is inspired to improve himself and 
become closer to God. 

Thus the verse is an appeal to Israel to learn from and follow ,ts righteous men. 
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n]Kj *T»tnoi any ^p ^ — [lit. '/ or 
your voice is sweet and your 
countenance comely.'] 

The Midrash explains the entire 
verse as referring to the Jews cross¬ 
ing the already split sea: 

—'My dove in the crannies of the 
rock' refers to the Jews who were 
sheltered in the recesses of the Sea; 
—'Shoio Me your countenance' as it 
says [Exodus 14:13]: 'Stand still 
and see the salvation of 
HASHEM ; 

—'Let Me hear your voice' refers to 
the Song, as it says [ibid. 15:1]: 
'Then sang Moses'; 

—'For your voice is sweet' refers to 
the singing; 

—And your countenance is comely' 
[n*7S>, your gaze, i.e. the direction 
you point; rnKJ, is comely = irn}K, 
will glorify ] — because the Jews, 
recognizing that their salvation was 
possible only through the help of 
God, pointed with their finger say¬ 
ing [ibid. 2]: ’Sk nj, 'This is 

my God and / wilt glorify Him.' 

Metzudas David thematically 
comments that HASHEM is 
addressing the Congregation of 
Israel as His 'dove', His loyal 
beloved. He tells her that now that 
He is assured of her unfailing love 
they should meet, if one may so ex¬ 
press it, 'intimately' in the 
wilderness in the recesses of Mount 
Sinai, where He will be attentive to 
the voice with which she expressed 
her allegiance by saying, ntyyj 
'we will do and we will 

obey!' 

Alshich renders the verse as 


referring to the later exiles: God 
said, "Even when in 'the crannies of 
the rock' i.e. among your enemies 
who wish to annihilate you; 'in the 
covert of the step', in the bleakness 
of oppression, nevertheless 'you are 
My dove,' loyal and devoted. 'Show 
Me your countenance' i.e. manifest 
the image of God upon you by dis¬ 
playing your righteousness and in¬ 
genuity; 'let Me hear your voice' in 
supplicating prayer as you did in 
Egypt; 'for your voice' i.e. the fount 
of your prayers, is pleasing to Me. 
And then your appearance will be 
as comely compared to the other na¬ 
tions, as the day you departed from 

Egypt. 

The Midrash queries: Why were 
the matriarchs so long barren? 
Because God loved to hear their 
prayers. Hence it says 'for your 
voice is sweet and your countenance 
is comely.' 

[The Talmud (Kesubos 75 a) 
derives from this verse that 'a harsh 
voice in a woman is a physical 
defect'; while in Niddah 31b the 
Sages comment: Why is a woman's 
voice sweet and a man's voice not 
sweet? Man derives his from the 
place from which he was created 
(i.e. the earth, which produces no 
resonant sound when it is pounded 
— Rashi); a woman derives hers 
from the place from which she was 
created (i.e. the bone; when one 
beats with it, resonant sounds can 
be produced — Rashi).] 

[The Halachah prohibiting listen¬ 
ing to the singing of women (Orach 
Chayim 75:3; Even HaEzer 21:1) is 
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11 voice, for your voice is sweet and your countenance 

25 comely. 15 Sieze for us the Egyptian foxes, even the 

small foxes who spoiled Israel’s vineyards while our 
vineyards had just begun to blossom. 


also derived from this verse by the 
Talmud, Berachos 24a and formu¬ 
lated: nny Sip, 'A woman's 

voice is provocative.] 

15. [As reflected in the Trans¬ 
lation; Rashi thematically interprets 
this verse as God's response to their 
cries when trapped at the Sea]: 

ET3VP D’Syjp ub - 1TDK 

owa o^nnw — [lit. 
'The foxes have seized us, the little 
foxes that ruin the vineyard while 
('and') our vineyards were in blos¬ 
som T 

God responded by ordering the 
sea: 'Seize (i.e. drown) these foxes 
(i.e. the Egyptians); the small along 
with the great, for both participated 
in ruining our blossoming vine¬ 
yards.' 

Rashi goes on to cite the Midrash 
that the Jewish women, to avoid 
Pharaoh's harsh decree, would hide 
their infant sons in basements. The 
wicked Egyptians would take their 
own young children into the Jewish 
houses and pinch them to make 
them cry. In response to these cries, 
the Jewish children would com¬ 
mence crying and their hiding 
places would be discovered, 
resulting in their being cast into the 
river. [Thus, the young 'foxes' (i.e., 
the Egyptians who were 'cunning as 
foxes' — Midrash) as well as the 
adults, were implicated in murder¬ 
ing our children — our 'blossoming 
vineyards.'] (cf. Sotah 12a). 

[The literal translation follows 
most of the commentators who 


render uriK in the past tense 
'grasped', 'seized', rather than in the 
more common imperative form: 
'grasp', 'seize'. For a similar form of 
vocalization used as the past tense, 
compare Judges 5:28 not*, 'were 
tardy. 

[Also, lib, us, in the literal 
translation refers to the Jews 
themselves. In Rashi's interpreta¬ 
tion, with God as the speaker, 'Us' 
is the pluralis majestis (See Comm. 
to 1:11). Even within the context of 
Rashi's interpretation, however, the 
verse could be rendered in past 
tense, with Israel still as the speaker 
recollecting God's salvation of them 
at the Sea: 'He seized the foxes for 
us .. . etc.' See also comm, of Divrei 
Yedidiah below.] 

The vineyards signify Israel, as it 
is written: 'For the vineyard of the 
Lord of Hosts is the house of Israel' 
(Midrash). 

TIJpy — [lit. 'and our 

vineyards were in blossom.'] 

Midrash Lekach Tov renders: 
'nevertheless our vineyards blos¬ 
somed', i.e. despite all their afflict¬ 
ions, we thrived, as it is written [Ex. 
1:12]: 'But the more they afflicted 
them, the more they multiplied and 
grew.' 

Ibn Ezra and Metzudas David ex¬ 
plain the metaphor of 'foxes' as 
referring to the sly 'mixed mul¬ 
titude' who swayed Israel from the 
proper path into worshipping the 
Golden Calf while Israel, the tender 
blossoming vineyard, was still 
young and susceptible. This 
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resulted in a separation between 
God and Israel for the duration of 
their journeys in the desert. 
Nevertheless, [next verse], the 
relationship was not severed entire¬ 
ly. Israel remained His choicest, and 
He their God, but He rested His 
Shechinah upon the 'roses' — 
Moses, Aaron and the seventy 
Elders, who, in the 'fragrance' of 
their actions are compared to roses. 

Divrei Yedidiah perceives this 
verse as being God's exhortation to 
the angels at the time of future 
Redemption that they intercede and 
help save Israel from its oppressors, 
the 'foxes': the oppressive nations, 
great and small. In this context, ^b, 
'us', refers to God and the angels. 
Then, [next verse] Israel will serve 
God, and God, their shepherd, will 
shower His abundance upon them, 
in tranquil pastures. [Verse 17]: All 
this leading to the Day of Judgment 
when the shadows with which He 
protected the wicked will flee. And 
God will swiftly descend upon the 
rebuilt Temple. The -ifln nn 'split 
mountain' is a reference to "in 
D’nnn, 'Mount of Olives' upon 
which God's 'feet shall stand that 
day [i.e. He will manifest His 
miracles], and the Mount of Olives 
will be split' See Zechariah 14:4ff.] 

16. lb 'b nn — [lit. 'My 

Beloved is mine, and I am His'] m i.e. 
He makes demands upon me, that 


He makes upon no other nation — 
for example to offer the paschal 
sacrifice, sanctify the first-born, 
construct a Tabernacle, and 
sacrifice burnt-offerings — 'and I 
am His' — and I, in turn, rely on 
none other but Him (Rashi). 

The Midrash offers many such 
examples of the reciprocity of love 
between God and Israel. Several are 
cited below [but, because of space 
limitations, the proof-verses quoted 
by the Midrash in support of the 
various concepts have been omit¬ 
ted]: 

He is my God and I am His na¬ 
tion; He is a father to me and I am 
His son; He is my shepherd, and I 
am his flock; He sang of me and I 
sang of Him; When I required 
something I sought it only from 
Him and when He required 
anything He sought it only from 
me. 

nynn — [lit. 'Who feeds 
among roses'] i.e. God, who grazes 
His sheep amid scenes of tranquil 
beauty (Rashi). 

The Midrash infers from this 
verse that the rod of God falls only 
upon men whose hearts are pliant 
like roses [i.e. whose hearts are 
pliant to God's will and are ready to 
accept their punishment as loving 
chastisement which inspire them to 
repentance] . . . 

The following illustration is of- 


1. The Chidushei haRim would meditate on this verse and say: 'To the measure that I com¬ 
port myself before Hashem, to that degree can I be assured that He will act toward me.' 
Kedushas Levi interpreted the same concept in commenting upon the verse [Psalms 121:5]: 
T'*?V * r ** "HASHEMis your 'shadow' at your right hand": Just as one's shadow moves 

according to his movements, so God acts in accordance with the behavior of people. 
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11 16 My Beloved is mine, He fills all my needs and I 

16-17 see k from Him and none other. He grazes me in rose¬ 
like bounty. 17 Until my sin blows His friendship 
away and sears me like the midday sun and His 
protection departs, my sin caused Him to turn away. 
hashem: My Beloved, You became like a gazelle or a young 
hart on the distant mountains. 


fered: It is like a man who had two 
cows, one strong and the other 
weak. Which does he work hard? Is 
it not the strong one? So God does 
not try the wicked, because they 
could not withstand the trial . . . 
whom then does he try? The 
righteous, as it says [Psalms 11:5] 
'HASHEM tries the righteous 

Ibn Aknin translates: 'He who 
grazes the roses — i.e. whose 
Providence is upon the righteous' — 
the 'roses' referred to above in verse 
2 . 

17. urbbyn ion ovn ms*# "iy — 
[lit. 'until the day blows (or: 
'breathes'), and the shadows flee. r ] 
Rashi, interpreting this verse in 
continuity with the previous one, 
renders: 'My Beloved is mine, and / 
am His'. This condition prevailed 
until the day that my sin blackened 
me with the ferocity of the sun. I 
thus destroyed this intimacy by the 
sin of the Golden Calf and the 
Spies. 'And the Shadows flee' — 
refers to the merits which formerly 
protected us: I cast off His yoke 
[and lost His protection.] 

[Literally, some interpret the 
phrase: 'until toward evening, 
when the power of the sun is spent 
and the shadows lengthen and 
fade/ (See also on 4:6).] 

O’bjKn npyb Ik ’nyb nil :jb“mp 7 nt> 
—[lit. 'turn, my Beloved, and be like 
a gazelle or a young hart.'] 


Rashi allegorically renders in past 
tense: 'Through my sins I caused 
Him to [swiftly] depart from me.' 
[See below] . . . 

The Midrash renders: O turn, 
my Beloved God from being ex¬ 
ecutor of Justice to dispenser of 
Mercy, and hasten Your deliverance 
like a gazelle or young hart/ 

"inn ’"iivby — [lit. 'upon the moun¬ 
tains of separation.'] i.e. out of 
reach (Rashi). 

[And thus, according to Rashi's 
interpretation the chapter closes 
with nrntf n pib’Q, the departure, in 
anger, of the Shechinah, which will 
be longingly sought after in the fol¬ 
lowing verses.] 

The Midrash relates "inn, separa¬ 
tion, to Dnnn, pieces, and renders: 
"For the sake of the promise which 
God made to father Abraham 
□nnpn pa, at the Covenant 
between the Pieces, saying [Gen. 
15:18]: nttfn yiKn n# **nn3 ^ynib 
'Unto your children have l be¬ 
queathed this land.'" 

Alternatively, referring to 
another era, the Midrash relates it to 
"inn, Bethar, [the city wherein the 
Bar-Cochba revolt (132-135 C.E.) 
ended with a disasterous defeat and 
an incredible number of Jews slain 
by the Romans] and renders the 
verse: 'Until God makes the day 
blaze with the fire of His wrath; and 
the shadows of distress and mourn¬ 
ing flee, and He changes His treat- 
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merit of us from the Attribute of 
Justice to the Attribute of Mercy 
and hasten our deliverance like a 
gazelle or a hart for what happened 
in Bethar.' 

God said: 'Even if I had no com¬ 
plaint against them [i.e. the 
Romans] except what they did in 
Bethar, My judgment would be ex¬ 
ecuted upon them.' What did they 
do in Bethar? Rev Yochanan said: 
The emperor Hadrian slew in 
Bethar four hundred myriads of 
thousands of human beings. 


[See also the comments related to 
this verse at end of verse 15.] 
N'tziv interprets this verse as an 
epilogue to the foregoing verse 
which closes the previous Song. It 
is a prayer from Israel to God that 
"until the day of redemption comes 
about and the shadows of oppres¬ 
sion fade, we beseech You, Beloved 
God, that You continue to cast Your 
providence upon us and, like a 
gazelle or young hart 'skip' over the 
mountains of transgressions 
separating us.' 


hi 


1. nK nib’ba by 

-[lit. ' Upon my bed at 
night l sought the one l love.'] In 
context with the previous verse, 
Rashi explains 'night' as referring 
to the torment of Israel's thirty- 
eight year sojourn in the desert in 
spiritual darkness when they were 
under the 'Ban' [incurred because of 
the sin of the Spies who turned the 
people against the land. During this 
period, the Midrash (2:11) explains, 
God did not speak with Moses (see 
Deut. 2:14-17). This verse meta¬ 
phorically describes Israel's quest 
for God, ' Whom my soul loves ', 
during these years of silence.] 
According to Alshich, the verse 
refers to the dark 'nights' of the 
Egyptian and Babylonian exiles 


when Israel sought out their God to 
redeem them and resume His love 
for them. 

[The imagery is poignant. It 
depicts the anguish of a tormented, 
insomniac Israel — bereft of its 
former open, uninhibited 
relationship with God — figurative¬ 
ly twisting and turning sleeplessly 
during its period of most 
pronouned separation, longing after 
Him, and a resumption of His 
love.]. . . 

The plural nib’ 1 ?, nights , suggests 
incessant prayers, night after night 
— each going unanswered. Thus, 
the Talmud [Berachos 32b] com¬ 
ments: 'If one prays and is not 
answered he should pray again' 
(Divrei Yedidiah). 
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As I lay on my bed in the night of my desert 
A * travail, / sought Him Whom my soul loves. I 
sought Him but l found Him not,for He maintained 
His aloofness. 2 1 resolved to arise then, and roam 
through the city, in the streets and squares; that I 
would seek through Moses, Him Whom my soul 
loved. I sought Him, but I found Him not. 3 They 
found me, Moses and Aaron, the watchmen patroll- 


■prmyn kS} r»ntpp3 —[lit. 7 sought 
Him, but i found Him not .'J — As 
He forewarned [Ex. 33:3]: Tor / will 
not go up in your midst'; [Deut. 
1:42]: 'for I am not among you' 
(Kashi). 

— He chose instead to remain hid¬ 
den (Alshich). 

2 . *T»y3 rg;ilD$i kj m?ip* 

’•ipDj rgrjK# n# mppat? 

—[lit. 7 will rise now and roam 
about the city, through the streets 
and through the squares, I will seek 
the one l love."] The Jews did not re- 
main apathetic. They did not 
slumber off in acquiescence, but in¬ 
stead were determined to arise and 
seek Him out by every possible 
avenue (Alshich). 

This is alluded to in the verses 
[Ex. 32:11]: mpb brp], 'and Moses 
besought God,' etc.; and [ibid. 
32:30]: 7 will go up to HASHEM 
[perhaps / shall make atonement for 
your sins.] (Rashi). 

[The translation 'streets' for 
D’pjtp follows most commentators 
who also comment that it is syn¬ 
onymous with nlnlrn, here 
translated 'squares'. Divrei 
Yedidiah suggests the more com¬ 
mon translation: 'Market-places 
and streets.'] 

r»nKy?? kS} r»nq/p3 —[lit. 7 sought 
Him, but / found Him not.'] i.e. 


alas, my efforts were to no avail and 
I was nearly reduced to utter despair 
(Alshich). 

I actively besought Him through¬ 
out the years in the wilderness, but 
He would not be appeased, nor did 
He consent to bring me immediately 
into the Land (Metzudas David). 

. . . According to Rashi, Moses' 
appeal resulted in God's decree [ibid 
34]: np9 'In the day / 

punish / will punish their sin upon 
them. And HASHEM plagued the 
people. . .' [i.e. Although God con¬ 
sented not to inflict at a single 
stroke the terrible punishments 
warranted by the sin of the Golden 
Calf, He said that whenever Jews 
are sinful, they would receive a por¬ 
tion of that punishment. [See foot¬ 
note to verse 7.] 

3. nnjpWn — 

[lit. 'The watchmen who patrol 
(or: 'circle') the town found me.'] 

[The commentators explain this 
as a reference to the leaders, Moses 
and Aaron, who 'patrolled' among 
them to instill the populace with the 
love of God, guiding them, and in¬ 
spiring them not to sin and to be 
patient, for Redemption was at 
hand.] 

The Midrash comments that this 
refers to the tribe of Levi [who, the 
Sages tell us, were not subjected to 
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the Egyptian bondage, and who 
were the teachers and judges of 
Israel in Egypt.] 

Alshich comments that in addi¬ 
tion to Moses and Aaron in the 
Egyptian Exile,' watchmen' refers to 
Ezra and Nechemiah who were 
'watchmen of HASHEM's vineyards' 
during the Babylonian Exile. He in¬ 
terprets these verses to allude to 
Israel's prayers for Redemption 
from both exiles. [Cf. comm, to 
'watchmen' in 5:7.] 

ojvio rgnK# hk —[lit. 'Have 
you seen Him whom my soul 
loves?'] 

[The Translation as a statement 
with an implied interrogation fol¬ 
lows Rashi]: 'Have you any Word 
from Him?' 

Have you yourselves perceived 
Him, and been directly assured of 
His Deliverance? (Alshich). 

[Agitated and disquieted, she 
asks the question but does not wait 
for an answer]. . . for there is no 
answer (Sforno). 

Shir Chadash , who interprets 
'watchmen' as Torah-scholars — 
'the guardians of the city' [cf. Ye- 
rushalmi Chagigah 1:7] — notes 
that there is no interrogative partici¬ 


ple in this phrase (although its 
absence is not idiomatically unusual 
in Hebrew). Accordingly, he 
renders it as a declaration: 'Surely 
you have seen Him Whom my soul 
loves!' 

4. dhe 

’tfsj rtjrjKtf n k —[lit. Scarcely had 
/ passed them when l found Him 
Whom my soul loves.'] w i.e. soon 
after the watchmen, Moses and 
Aaron passed on — after forty years 
in the desert — God returned to 
Israel in the days of Joshua, helping 
it conquer the thirty-one kings 
(Rashi). 

[According to those who in¬ 
terpret this as a reference to the 
Babylonian Exile, the meaning is: 
'Scarcely had the Exile ended that I 
found God and clung to Him until 
the Temple was rebuilt.'] 

U97N Kb] vmriK —[lit. 7 grasped 
Him and / would not let Him go.'] I 
seized Him in great love and affect¬ 
ion, and I would not allow Him to 
cease from accompanying me 
(Alshich). 

"nir^K] ’sk rrq-bK vnKgn^ny 

■•nnln —[lit. 'Till / brought Him to 


1. Rabbi Bunam of Psyscha said: 

We can find God and achieve holiness only if we devote our leisure to holy studies and lead 
an exemplary life; not if we rest lazily in our homes or waste our time in pursuit of city enjoy¬ 
ments. So it says: ' Upon my bed at night [i.e. amidst indolence) / sought Him but I found Him 
not. I will rise now and roam about the city, through the streets and through the squares , l will 
seek the One l love. I sought Him but l found Him not. . . Scarcely had I passed them when l 
found Him Whom my soul loves.' It is only after man puts away laziness and passes over the 
allures and pleasure-seeking in the city, that he finds God.' 
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ill ing the city.'You have seen Him Whom my soul loves 

4-5 — what has He said?' 4 Scarcely had I departed from 

them when , in the days of Joshua, / found Him 
Whom my soul loves. / grasped Him, determined that 
my deeds would never again cause me to lose hold of 
Him, until I brought His Presence to the Tabernacle 
of my mother and to the chamber of her that con¬ 
ceived me. 5 1 adjure you, O nations who are destined 
to ascend to Jerusalem, lest you become as 


my mother's house, and to the 
chamber of her who conceived me. 'j 
—until I brought Him into 
nVtf, the Tabernacle at Shiloh , [i.e. 
I built a dwelling for His Presence, 
in return] for all that he wrought for 
me (Rashi). 

Alshich in consonance with his 
comment to verse 3 referring the 
verse to both Exiles, explains 'my 
mother's house' as the First Temple 
—dwelling-place of my 'mother', 
(i.e. the Shechinah, which sustained 
me like a mother); and 'chamber of 
her who conceived me' alluding to 
the Second Temple (which was like 
a mere chamber in comparison with 
the grandeur of the First Temple). It 
is referred to as ~nn, the 

chamber of her who conceived me 
[implying that the very existence of 
Israel stemmed from it] for it was 
from the Temple that riK^im rnim, 
Torah and instruction, went forth 
to the world. 

Midrash Lekach Tov, perceiving 
the allusion to Exile, paraphrases 
verses 2-4 as follows: Verse 2:T will 
therefore arouse myself to repent¬ 
ance; and will roam about the 
countries among whom we are dis¬ 
persed throughout the world. I 
sought out the true Redemption but 
it eluded me — for throughout the 


long and bitter exiles, Israel often 
interpreted signs to mean that 
delivery was at hand, but its hopes 
were frustrated each time. Verse 3: 
The watchmen, i.e. the heathen na¬ 
tions in whose midst I find myself 
in servitude, found me and I asked 
them: 'Have you seen a God like 
ours? There is no second unto Him! 
Woe is to us that we neglect serving 
Him!' Verse 4: Once we pass 
through the exile, however, I will 
have truly found Him and I will 
grasp Him and there will be no more 
exiles, as it is written []er. 31:11]: 
'and they shall not languish in sor¬ 
row any more.' 

5. This is the second of the four 
places where similar adjurations ap¬ 
pears in the Book. The comments 
on this verse are limited to contex¬ 
tual interpretations. Refer to 
Comm, on 2:7 for a fuller exposi¬ 
tion of the identical verse.] 

□■>b^vr n — [lit. 7 

have adjured you, O daughters of 
Jerusalem'] i.e. You nations in 
whose midst I dwell (Rashi). 

[Now that she has 'found Him 
Whom her soul loves' she repeats 
the adjuration to the nations that 
they not attempt to disturb her love 
while it is so intense.] 
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Divrei Yedidiah thematically and 
chronologically interprets this verse 
in the context of the Jews in the 
desert where, after the sin of the 
Calf 111 God decreed that the members 
of the generation twenty years of 
age and older would not enter the 
promised land. The younger 
generation which would enter the 
land after the forty years are called 
O'tyi-v ntta, daughters of 
Jerusalem, [the Holy City being 
used as a figurative reference to the 
entire Land], because it was they 
who were destined to one day 
become its inhabitants. There was, 
accordingly, a double adjuration 
within the verse:(a) i-pyn ok, that 
they not sin and 'provoke hatred' 
[see above on 2:7] by sinning again 
in the desert and causing further 
delay and wandering beyond the 
forty years; and (b) nnlyn dki 
y^m?^ ny rgriKn n#, that they not 
arouse their love for Jerusalem and 
Eretz Yisrael and attempt to enter 
the land before the forty-year 
period ends, the time when God 
would deem it opportune. It is 
noteworthy that the adjuration is 
directed to nl^, i.e. the 

masses, and not 'my beloved' 

— the specific designation of the 
righteous throughout the Book. 


There is no fear that the righteous 
will act contrary to the will of God; 
adjuration is not necessary. 

rntyn nib’Ka Ik niK^ya — [lit. 'by 
gazelles or hinds of the field.'] As 
commented on 2:7, nlK^y refers to 
'the heavenly and earthly hosts' i.e. 
angels. He adjured that if they 
violate the oath they would be sub¬ 
ject to punishment by the heavenly 
and earthly hosts and by nlbiK 
rntyn, an allusion to beasts of the 
field (Divrei Yedidiah). 

According to those who interpret 
this as an adjuration uttered by God 
that Israel do nothing to bring the 
Redemption before its appointed 
time [see comm. 2:7], its repetition 
here affirms that despite the praises 
of the previous verses indicating a 
growing closeness between God and 
Israel, the oath is still valid (Shir 
Chadash). 

[It is also a reaffirmation that the 
travail is according to a divinely ar¬ 
ranged plan which must not be 
tampered with. When the 
predestined moment of Redemption 
is imminent, however, no obstacle 
will stand in its way.] 

rgnKi? n* i-niyivoiq n’yn ok 
y^nfl^ iy — [lit. 'if you will wake 
or rouse the love until it pleases'] 


1. The narrative in Numbers 14 indicates that the decree was in punishment for Israel's sin in 
accepting the malicious report of the Spies, not, as Diurei Yedidiah says, for the Calf. How¬ 
ever, Rashi (Numbers 14:33) explains that the decree was originally conceived in response to 
the sin of the Calf, but God did not promulgate it until the incident of the Spies when Israel 
continued to sin (Harav David Feinstein). 
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Ill defenseless as gazelles or hinds of the field, if you 
6_7 dare cause hatred or disturb this love while it yet 
gratifies. 

the Nations- 6 'Who is this ascending from the desert, its way 
secured and smoothed by palm-like pillars of smoke, 
burning fragrant myrrh and frankincense, of all the 
respond]: perfumer's powders?' 7 Behold the resting place of 


i.e. if you will try to sway my 
Beloved's love for me by persuasion 
and incitement to abandon Him, 
while His love is still desirous of me 
(Rashi) 

— Until such time that the 
Heavenly Kingdom shall please it of 
itself (Midrash). 

6” 11 The following verses follow 
Israel's adjuration to the nations of 
the world, as if to say, 'Do not at¬ 
tempt to disturb God's love for us. 
It was we who followed Him into 
the desert; it was us whom He 
engulfed in His cloud; we accepted 
His Torah; we built the Tabernacle 
as He commanded; we crowned 
Him as our God. He will, therefore, 
surely resume His love for us, and I 
adjure you not to attempt to in¬ 
terfere with our love' (Metzudas 
David to verse 11). 

6. nnp’na nKt 

l^V — [lit- 'Who is it (lit. 'she') that 
comes (lit. 'rises') up from the desert 
like columns of smoke 'j 

According to Rashi, Israel is still 
the speaker. She is reminiscing 
how, when the Jews marched in the 
desert they were led by the pillar of 
fire, and the pillar of cloud [Exodus 
13:21 ff], which exterminated 
snakes and scorpions, and burned 
thorns and thistles to clear the way. 
The nations, witnessing this awe¬ 
some sight, exclaimed: 'Who is 


this [i.e. how great is this spectacle] 
that comes up from the desert?' 

The Midrash elaborates: When 
Israel journeyed from one camp to 
another, the pillar of cloud 
descended and the pillar of fire 
sprang up. Smoke ascended from 
the altar and two darts of fire were 
expelled from between the two 
staves of the ark and burned up ser¬ 
pents, snakes, and scorpions from 
their path. When the other nations 
saw it they feared Israel. Terror and 
trembling fell upon them as it says 
(Exodus 15.T6): rmp 1 * nirby bsn 
“insi, 'terror and dread shall fall 
upon them.' 

nlip’na — [lit. 'like columns of 
smoke'], tall and erect as a ipn, 
palm tree (Rashi). 

The contextual translation 
'columns' follows Ibn Ezra. 

[The Midrash notes in this con¬ 
text that the smoke from the incense 
in the Temple used to ascend like a 
straight column.] 

Metzudas David notes the use of 
the same term in Joel 3 :3 [where the 
allusion is to God's manifestations.] 

bain npax bbp rpiabi "in rnppp — 
[lit. 'perfumed with myrrh and 
frankincense, of all powders of the 
merchants?'] 

Biblically the burning of aromatic 
incense is referred to as roPp [here 
translated 'perfumed'] (Metzudas 
Zion). 
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The metaphor alludes to the 
rnbpn, 'cloud of the incense' 
[Leviticus 16:13] which rose up 
from the altar in the Inner 
Chamber; 'Powders' refers to the 
practice of crushing and grinding 
the spices fine as powder (Rashi). 

n^inb, frankincense, is so called 
because of its white color [i*] 
(Radak). 

Rashi renders bain a vendor of 
perfumes. 

7. ntabu/b# in^n nan — [lit. 
' Behold, it is the litter (lit. 'couch') 
of Shlomo'] — referring to the bn'K 
nyltt, Tent of Meeting, and Ark, 
which they transported in the 
desert. [The verse is thus allegorized 
as 'behold, the resting-place of God, 
King to Whom peace belongs', 
'Shlomo' being a reference to God 
as noted in the Comm, to 1:1] 
(Rashi). 

bxnUn nb nuiy onba — 
[lit. 'sixty mighty (men) round 
about it, of the mighty (men) of 
Israel.'] — i.e. a reference to the six¬ 
ty myriads who were eligible to go 
to war; [Hirsch expands this con¬ 
cept: instead of warriors, he 
translates 'public servants' 
Numbers 1:45] (Rashi). And who 
were camped in the desert sur¬ 
rounding the Tabernacle (/bn 
Aknin). 

The Midrash perceives in this 
verse an additional allusion to the 
priestly blessing [Numbers 6:24- 
26]: 


Behold ln^5, the tribe of Shlomo 
— God to Whom peace belongs: 
'Sixty mighty' refers to the sixty let¬ 
ters of the priestly blessing; 'of the 
mighty' — because they fortify 
Israel; 'they all handle the sword' — 
because each of the blessings con¬ 
tains HASHEM's Name [and is thus 
fortified with strength, as the Sages 
proclaimed: Every prayer contain¬ 
ing HASHEM's Name is like a sword 
that tears through all obstacles. This 
is the implication of 'girded with a 
sword.' [Compare also Jacob's state¬ 
ment (Gen. 48:22): rantf}, 

'with my sword and my bow', 
which the Sages interpreted: 'with 
my prayer using HASHEM's Name — 
(Torah Temimah)]; 'skilled in war¬ 
fare' — because through their bless¬ 
ing they combat the visitations in 
the world (Midrash). 

8. 1- p?bp nnn nntf — 

[lit. 'They ali handle the sword, skil¬ 
led (lit. 'learned') in warfare'] i.e. in 
the warfare of Torah. [Compare 
Chagigah 14a: 'Mighty man' refers 
to masters of traditions; 'man of 
war' refers to one who knows how 
to dispute in the warfare of Torah 
(i.e. knows how to deal with the 
argumentation essential to the study 
of the Torah; a keen minded 
debater).] 

The verses also refer to priests 
who camped round about the 
Tabernacle and were skilled in the 
procedure of the Divine Service 
(Rashi). 
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8-9 


Shlomo, with sixty myriads of Israel's mighty en¬ 
circling it. * All of them gripping the sword of tradi¬ 
tion, skilled in the battle of Torah, each with his 
sword ready at his side for fear lest he succumb in the 
nights of exile. 9 A Tabernacle for His Presence has 
the King Shlomo made of the wood of Lebanon. 10 Its 


ni l 7' ,1 73 ingjj lann vt'K — 

[lit. ' each with his sword on his 
thigh, because of terror (lit. 'fear') 
in the nights.'] 

'Sword' refers to 'weapons' — i.e. 
the means to assure that the Torah 
is not forgotten and that it is trans¬ 
mitted intact from one generation to 
the next, for fear lest Torah be 
forgotten, and, if it is, that trouble 
will befall them (Rashi). 

'They are all equipped for the 
battles of life with the weapon of 
the Torah. The precepts of the 
Torah which apply to all the 
problems of life give them the 
means to emerge victorious from 
the battle. Therefore, each wears it 
always at his side, to protect him in 
the difficult hours of the night' (W. 
Wolf). 

The opening phrase is literally 
'they all grasp the sword', yet this 
phrase depicts the sword sheathed 
at their thigh! Megillas Sefer ex¬ 
plains the apparent contradiction. 
Their hands did grasp the sword in 
anticipation and preparedness, but 
it stayed sheathed at their thigh, and 


was never drawn because peace 
prevailed during Solomon's reign — 
a sword was not drawn in the land. 

9. Having described the 'couch' in 
general, the following verses 
proceed to describe it in detail 
(Vilna Gaon): 

lb ntpy ]in?K 
— [lit. 'A sedan chair has 
King Shlomo made unto Him, of 
wood of Lebanon'] 

This refers to the Tent of 
Meeting [described in verse 7] 
which was established in the Taber¬ 
nacle of Shiloh. He made it as a 
'sedan-chair', a private chamber for 
His glory (Rashi ).w 

['He made' is to be understood: 
'He commanded to be made.'] 

[The word ]lnsK appears in 
Scriptures only here and it is 
etymologically difficult. The 
translation 'sedan-chair', a covered 
litter in which nobles and brides 
were transported is based upon its 
usage in the Mishnah and Talmud 
(Sotah 12a). Allegorically it is in¬ 
terpreted to refer to the Tabernacle, 


1. The Midrash makes the following comparison: 

A king had a young daughter whom he loved dearly. When she was young he would see her 
in the street and speak with her in public, but after she grew up he said that this was un¬ 
becoming and he ordered a paviltion constructed in which he could converse with her in 
privacy. 

Similarly, when Israel was 'young' in Egypt, God's communication and manifestations were 
public and obvious — and at the Exodus the Jews openly perceived Him [Exodus 12:23; 14:31; 
15:2; 33:2]. But after Israel received the Torah at Sinai and became God's people, the Holy 
One, blessed be He said: It is unbecoming that I should speak with them openly. Let them, 
therefore, make for Me a Tabernacle and whenever I require to speak with them, I will speak 
to them [through Moses] from its midst [Exodus 34:34; Numbers 7:8,9.] 
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the covered litter of Shlomo — God 
to whom peace belongs. Metzudas 
David notes that additionally the 
Talmud (Kesubos 10) explains the 
word as meaning 'bed' from nnls, 
'to be fruitful/ 

[The 'wood of Lebanon' refers to 
the finest Lebanese cypress and 
cedar that were used for the Taber¬ 
nacle and also later for the Temple.] 

10. ntyy vymy — [lit. 'He 
made its pillars of silver'] i.e. the 
hooks of the Tabernacle's pillars. 
[See Rashi to Exodus 27:10 — 
(Midrash)].] 

3HT IXTrsn - [lit. 'its hangings (or: 
' spreads '; or: ' beddings '; or: 'inlay'; 
or: 'coverings') were gold .'J i.e. His 
dwelling place upon the golden 
rnb3, the covering [of the Ark 
whence He spoke with Moses; cf. 
Exodus 27:17,22] (Rashi). 

l^np - [lit. 'its seat purple' 
(wool)] — A reference to the rD79, 
the curtain [of purple (Exodus 
26:31 ff)] which was suspended 
from poles between the pillars 
(Rashi); and which was the parti¬ 
tion between tt typ, the Holy, and 
n^jpn Vip, the Holy of Holies 
[ibid 33] (Metzudas David). 

qisn lain - [lit. 'its inner side 
was decked with love'] i.e. arranged 
with deckings that were all sym¬ 


bolic of the love between God and 
Israel: the ark, its cover. Cherubim 
and Tablets (Rashi). 

Tz'ror HaMor elaborates. He 
relates decked , with 'live 
burning coal' as in Isaiah 6:6, and 
renders it: It's inner side was decked 
with a hot coal of love — burning 
love;, i.e. love which permeated the 
entire atmosphere of the Sanctuary 
(Vilna Gaon). 

The Midrash interprets n^riN as a 
reference to the Shechinah [whose 
love and glory filled the inside of 
the Tabernacle] . . . 

— [lit. 'by the 
daughters of Jerusalem'] Rashi in¬ 
terprets the phrase in this case to 
refer to the Jews' — God-fearing 
and complete' and d ,, K7 , ! := 

DiSt^ni] before the Holy One, bles¬ 
sed be He.' 

Throughout the rest of the Book 
(e.g. 1:5; 2:7; 3:5; 5:8; 8:4) Rashi 
interprets 'daughters of Jerusalem' 
as a reference to the heathen nations 
[See Comm, to 1:5]. Perhaps here 
the diminutive prefix — B, 'of' in¬ 
dicates that the verse refers not to 
all nations, but to only 'a portion of 
the daughters of Jerusalem. Rashi 
contextually interprets that 'por¬ 
tion' as referring to Israel (Ohel 
David ). 

11. 7^3 ]1V( rrtia nj’ioi 

— [lit. 'Go forth and gaze, O 


Yalkut Shimoni notes: One verse [Exodus 40:35] reads 'the glory of HasHEM filled the 
Tabernacle', yet another verse [/ Kings 8:27] reads: 'behold [even] the heavens and the 
heavens of heavens cannot contain you.' These seemingly contradictory verses can be ex¬ 
plained by a comparison: 
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Ill pillars He made of silver. His resting place was gold, 

11 its suspended curtain was purple-wool, its midst was 

decked with implements bespeaking love by the 
daughters of Jerusalem. 11 Go forth and gaze, O 
daughters distinguished by loyalty to God, upon the 
King Shlomo adorned with the crown His nation 


daughters of Zion, upon King 
Shlomo.'] 

As reflected in the Translation, 
Rashi, (following the Midrash), in¬ 
terprets Jl’y, Zion, as related to the 
verb py (mark, sign, distinguish), 
and renders the phrase: 'children — 
i.e. Israel — who are dis¬ 

tinguished, as His, by virtue of cir¬ 
cumcision, tefillin, and tzitzis.' 

'Gaze upon King Shlomo' — 
upon the King to Whom peace 
belongs; upon the King Who 
produced His creatures in their full 
perfection (Midrash). 

rn^K3 — [lit 'with 
the crown that his 'mother' crowned 
him'] — i.e. with the "iyiE biiK, Tent 
of Meeting, which was con¬ 
spicuously 'crowned' with blue, 
purple, scarlet, and fine linen [cf. 
Exodus 26:31] (Midrash; Rashi). 

'Shlomo' — i.e. God Himself — 
cannot be perceived by man. 
Therefore the 'daughters of Zion' 
are bid to gaze upon His 'crown',i.e. 
perceive Him through His earthly 
manifestation. The 'crown' is the 
outward symbol of majesty, in¬ 
dicating the King's public grandeur. 
His essence, however, can never be 
known to those who see Him only 
in public. Thus it is a simile for 
God's earthly manifestation in his 


humanly perceived deeds (Vilna 
Gaon). 

As reflected in the Translation, 
the Hebrew word Ibk [lit. 'His 
mother'] is allegorically explained 
by the Midrash, Zohar, and Rashi 
as 'His nation', Israel [as in 1:6 
'children of my mother' = 
'children of my nipN, nation'.] 

The simile of 'mother' is ap¬ 
propriate because Israel is the na¬ 
tion with whom God conducts Him¬ 
self — if one may so express it— 
in filial deference, as illustrated in 
the Talmudic concept: 'God pro¬ 
mulgates a decree and the righteous 
man abrogates it' (Vilna Gaon). 

'Mother' is additionally explained 
as referring to the princes of the 
tribes who were metaphorically the 
'mothers in Israel' [i.e. sources of 
nourishment and comfort, and 
directly involved in the construc¬ 
tion of the Tabernacle] (Sforno); 

Mark'vos Ami and Divrei 
Yedidiah explain the term 'his 
mother' differently: When a ruler 
refers to 'his ministers,' he does not 
mean that they have authority over 
him, but that the ministers who 
hold dominion over others are 
beholden to him. Similarly, when 
Israel accepted the Torah, she 
became the spiritual by dk, 

mother of all mankind. Despite her 


'Rav Joshua ben Siknin said in the name of Rav Levi. The Tent of Meeting can be compared 
to a cave adjoining the sea. When the tide is high the water fills the cave, yet the sea loses 
nothing. Similarly, the Tent of Meeting was filled with the glory of the Divine presence, and 
yet the world lacks nothing of the infinite Presence of the Shechinah.' 
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noble status, she remained the loyal 
servant of God. Thus, Israel — 
herself belonging to God — became 
'His mother' of all nations. 

W. Wolf beautifully translates: 
'The crown with which the nation 
He chose as the mother of mankind 
crowned Him on the day of His es¬ 
pousals, on the day of the gladness 
of His heart/ 

mb nnnu; Dlmi in^nn Dim — [lit. 

'On His "wedding day" and on the 


day of His heart's bliss'.] 

On His 'wedding day' — the day 
the Torah was given, when they 
crowned Him as King and accepted 
His yoke; 'and on the day of His 
heart's bliss' — the dedication day of 
the Tabernacle in the desert (Rashi). 

According to the Talmud (last 
Mishnah in Taanis) the former 
refers to the giving of the Torah, 
and the latter refers to the building 
of the Temple. 


IV 


1. TPyn n^an 

- [lit. 'You are beautiful, My love, 
you are beautiful, your eyes are 
doves.] 

Upon perceiving that the beloved 
delights in His love and has limitless 
faith in Him, He responds by extoll¬ 
ing her with the following declara¬ 
tion: 'Your deeds have been 
beautiful since you first became My 
beloved, and you have maintained 
your beauty throughout the time of 
our estrangement. Your sages, who 
are the 'eyes' of the community, 
['Eyes' refer to your leaders, the 
members of the Sanhedrin (Mid¬ 
rash; cf. 1:15).] are pleasant and 
modest in their behavior as doves 


that are modestly concealed behind 
a veil — away from the public gaze 
(Metzudas David). 

[The verse is basically a repeat of 
1:15; see commentary there for 
elaboration.] 

Rashi explains the simile of 
' doves ': Your quality and actions 
are like the dove which is loyal to its 
mate. When it is to be slaughtered, 
it does not fidget, but [willingly] 
stretches forth its neck. So have you 
bent your shoulder to endure my 
yoke and my awe [see also comm, to 
1:15.] 

inipyb 1V3P — [lit. 'from behind 
your kerchief.'] 
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made Him, on the day His Law was given and He 
became one with Israel, and on the day His heart was 
gladdened by His Tabernacle's consectration. 
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Toehold, you are lovely My friend, behold you are 
lovely, your very appearance radiates dove-like 
constancy. The most common sons within your en¬ 
campments are as dearly beloved as the children of 
Jacob in the goat-like procession descending the 
slopes of Gilead Mountain. 2 Accountable in deed are 


This lit. translation follows Rashi 
who explains in a long dissertation 
that grammatically the word cannot 
be derived from npif, veil , but from 
hey, a hair-net, kerchief. 

[The phrase occurs again in verse 
3. The Midrash homiletically ex¬ 
plains it there as D'npum, the 'self- 
restrained' among you. See comm, 
there.] 

nyby nnn itfba# n^yn ~ny? — 
[lit. 'Your hair is like a flock of 
goats streaming down from Mount 
Gilead.'] 

[Until this point, her general 
beauty is praised. Now her specific 
features are detailed and praised. It 
must be remembered that in these 
descriptions a double simile/ 
metaphor is taking place. Israel, al¬ 
legorized throughout the Book as a 
beautiful woman, is now praised for 
the specific beautiful characteristics 
that have endeared her to her 
Beloved. These features refer to 
events in Jewish history. According 
to the commentators, including 
Rashi, the ensueing list of events 
does not follow a strict 


chronological order. Rather the 
verses reflect random praises of ex¬ 
emplary periods in her history.] 

Rashi apparently disregards the 
KnmriK pause after lynn, 

which indicates that 'your hair' 
begins a new thought. Instead, he 
attaches the preceding phrase to the 
succeeding one and renders: 'From 
behind your kerchief, your hair is 
like a flock of goats...' i.e. 'even 
from behind your kerchief your 
hair gleams in its brightness like the 
white wool of goats whose hair 
gleams from afar, streaming down a 
mountain.' Metaphorically, the 
simile is: 'Even the emptiest [i.e. 
people whose merit is the most hid¬ 
den] among you are as dear to Me 
[i.e. 'shine forth'] as Jacob and his 
sons who streamed down Mount 
Gilead when Laban pursued them 
there [see Gen. 31:23 ff.] 

Additionally, according to Rashi, 
the phrase alludes to those who 
warred against the Midianites on 
the east bank of the Jordan in the 
land of Gilead [see Judges chapt. 
11 - 12 .] 

[The Halachic prohibition against 
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reciting the Shema in the presence 
of a married woman with exposed 
hair ( Orach Chayim 75:1) is derived 
from this verse by the Talmud , 
Berachos 24a and formulated: “tyty 
n]*iy rn^io, 'a woman's hair is 
provocative.'] 

2. iby# nimyjpn niya ■patf 
nynnn — [lit. 'Your teeth are like a 
flock well-counted , which have 
come up from the washing.'] Here, 
again, the allegory is couched in 
terms of physical beauty. The simile 
stresses the whiteness, regularity, 
and completeness of well cared for 
teeth, which are like carefully 
counted sheep whose wool is tended 
and washed by wise shepherds from 
the moment of birth (Rashi). 

on} pN nb^i [lit. 

'all of which are perfect and there is 
none blemished among them.*] 111 
The verse allegorizes the mighty 
warriors of Israel who figuratively 
'tear apart and consume their 
enemies round about them with 
their teeth' but refrain from stealing 
and lewdness so they do not become 
tainted by sin [and thus are as if 
'they came up from the washing']. 
Specifically, this refers to the 
12,000 men who fought against 
Midian [Numbers 31:5], not even 
one of whom was 'blemished' by 


being suspect of lewdness, as it is 
written [ibid 49]: 'and not one man 
of us is missing' ['through in¬ 
dulgence in sin' (Y evamos 61a)]. So 
chaste were they that even for pos¬ 
sibly licentious thoughts they 
would bring sacrifices of atone¬ 
ment. Although they had risked 
their lives in battle, they were even 
above the suspicion of taking spoils 
for themselves, as Scripture testifies 
of them [Numbers 31:11-12]: 'And 
they took all the spoil ... and 
brought it to Moses and Eleazar' — 
not even a single cow or donkey 
was missing (Rashi). 

Divrei Yedidiah interprets this 
verse as referring to the priests in 
the First Temple ['teeth' alluding to 
their eating the sacrifices]. They 
were 'numbered' in their service, for 
which they ritually washed, all of 
whom were perfect and there was 
no one blemished among them. 

3. ■pining ■oipn uirp — [lit. 'Your 
lips are like a thread of scarlet.'] As 
reflected in the Translation this 
refers to the sincerity and 
earnestness of the pledge which the 
spies made to Rachav who sheltered 
them in Jericho. In gratitude, they 
pledged to guarantee her safety and 
that of her family when Israel oc¬ 
cupied the city if she would display 


1. in addition to ‘tooth' can also be translated as 'sharpness'. It is, therefore, used as a 
reference to 'scholars' as in the Talmud (Berachos 36a; Bava Kamma 14a) where we find that 
Shmuel called his disciple, Rav Vehudah, an affectionate designation, meaning 'sharp- 

witted' in Torah-learning. 

[Compare, in this context, the Talmudic explanation of the verse ( Deut . 6:7): Dnjiqf] 

'and you shall teach them diligently to your children', as related to keen, sharp: 'that the 
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IV your fiercest warriors like a well-numbered flock 

3 come up from the washing, all of them unblemished 

with no miscarriage of action in them. 

3 Like the scarlet thread, guarantor of Rachav's 
safety, is the sincerity of your lips, and your word is 
unfeigned. As many as a pomegranate's seeds are the 
merits of your unworthiest within your modest veil. 


a scarlet thread as a signal to the 
conquering Jews. [See Joshua 
chapter 2 ] (Rashi). 

The Midrash and many commen¬ 
tators see in this phrase a reference 
to the scarlet thread which was used 
on Yom Kippur. [The Mishrtah 
(Shabbos 9:3; Y oma 4:2; 6 : 8 ) 
describes how the High Priest tied 
part of the scarlet thread to the 
scapegoat and the other to a rock on 
the mountain from which the goat 
was thrown. When the thread 
turned white it was symbolic that 
the people's sins were forgiven as 
alluded to in Isaiah 1:18: 'Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
white as snow .'J 

. . .Thus the simile is: 'What 
emanates from your mouth is also 
as pure as that thread became' 
(Shevach Viykar). 

nito — [lit. 'and your speech 

(or: 'mouth') is comely.'] The 
Midrash renders 7137 ??, your 
desert, and comments: This refers 
to the scapegoat [which was sent 
into the desert]. Israel proclaimed to 
God: Sovereign of the Universe, 
[now that the Temple is destroyed] 
we have no scarlet strip nor 
scapegoat!' God replied: 'Y our lips 


are like a thread of scarlet' — the ut¬ 
terance of your lips [i.e., the prayer 
which you now utter in place of the 
Temple service] are as beloved to 
Me as the strip of scarlet. 'And your 
desert ["1^7^ 15 comely' [i.e., just as 
I was pleased with the scapegoat 
[Lev. 16:8-10, 21 - 22 ] you sent into 
the wilderness, so am I pleased with 
your “1131, speech (prayers) which 
now replaces it. This interpretation 
is derived from the fact that the 
Hebrew root "131, utter, is found in 
the word " 1370 , 'your desert'.] 
Metzudas David perceives a 
reference here to the pleasant 
chanting of the Levites during the 
Temple service. 

nynn ]iKnn nbp? — 
[lit. 'Y our temples are like a slice ('a 
half'—Rashi) of pomegranate, from 
behind your veil'] Rashi interprets 
7 n ^7 as the upper part of the face, 
near the eyes, which in Talmudic 
language is referred to as ’SKI MJpn 
[Avodah Zarah 30b], The praise 
here, then, refers to the redness of 
the cheeks which, peeking through 
a kerchief, resemble the outside cir¬ 
cumference of half a pomegranate. 
Rashi's allegorical interpretation is 
found in the Translation. 


words of Torah shall be clear-cut in your mouth' (Kiddushin 30a).} 

Thus Shevach Viykar renders the verse: 'Your scholars and righteous men are likened to 
well-numbered flocks whose studies "have come up from the washing " i.e. are'p^i 3p "small 
but clean" ("well-sifted"). All of them are perfect, and even in Exile there is none among them 
who is blemished through deviance from God's path.' 
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[The Sages relate ^njp‘1, your 
temples, to Wljft, 'empty ones', (i.e. 
illiterate ones) and render allegor¬ 
ically, as God praising Israel]: 'Even 
the illiterate ones among you are as 
full of precepts as a pomegranate is 
full with seeds.' For everyone who 
has the opportunity of committing a 
sin and refrains from doing so, 
commits a good deed. How much 
more is this true of those, “lynp 
■^npyb, 'behind your veil' i.e. those 
among you who are pnpnyon pym, 
modest and self-restrained! [Who 
renounce the allures of the world, 
restraining themselves for the ex¬ 
clusive study of Torah (Torah 
Temimah)] (Midrash). 

4. nvsbnb ^33 T"iK}y tyj b^na — 
[lit. 'Your neck is the Tower of 
David, built as a landmark.'] An 
erect posture in a woman is 
beautiful, and the simile to 'Tower 
of David' refers to rvmp, the 
Stronghold of Zion, a beautiful, 
stately tower and fortification. So is 
your 'neck' — i.e. the nnan rgu^b, 
the Chamber of Hewn Stone [the 
seat of the Sanhedrin] which was 
the spiritual stronghold of Israel 
(Rashi). 

'Built as a landmark'. The word 
HVsbn is etymologically difficult 
and many interpretations are of¬ 
fered. The translation 'landmark' 
follows Ibn Janach. Rashi renders: 
built as an ornament, a model for 
all to gaze at and study its form and 
the beauty of its construction.' 

— An edifice, taller than all 
others, and visible from afar, used 


as a reference point by travelers to 
ascertain their direction' (Metzudas 
David). 

— 'Built for teaching' (Targum; 
Metzudas David) — from where 
Torah emanated to the world (Tzror 
haMor). 

The Talmud interprets this verse 
as referring to the Temple and 
renders nv»?bn as: the bn, elevation 
[i.e. Temple] toward which all riV 1 ?, 
mouths, turn [in fulfillment of 
Solomon's prayer at the consecra¬ 
tion of the Temple, that God res¬ 
pond to those 'that pray toward this 
place' (/ Kings 8:29; II Chron . 
6 :20).] It is from these verses that 
the Sages ruled: A blind man . . . 
should direct his heart toward his 
Father in heaven; one who is out¬ 
side of Eretz Yisroel should turn 
toward Eretz Yisroel; one who is in 
Eretz Yisroel should turn towards 
Jerusalem; one who is in Jerusalem 
should turn toward the Sanctuary; 
one who is in the Sanctuary should 
turn toward the Holy of Holies ... 
In this way, all of Israel will be 
turning their hearts toward one 
place (Berachos 30a). 

Tz'ror HaMor perceives in the 
word 'neck' a reference to the 
righteous — upon whose necks rest 
the yoke of each generation. The 
simile of 'Tower of David' refers to 
the righteous who stand erect as 
a tower withstanding all hardship, 
in contrast to the wicked who 
buckle at the first blows of suffer¬ 
ing and yield to idolatrous practices. 
The significance of nl’sbjiib ^35 
'built as a landmark' is that the sage 
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IV 4 As stately as the Tower of David is the site of your 

4-5 Sanhedrin built as a model to emulate, with a thou¬ 

sand shields of Torah armor hung upon it, all the 
disciple-filled quivers of the mighty. s Moses and 
Aaron, your two sustainers, are like two fawns, twins 
of the gazelle, who graze their sheep in rose-like 
bounty. 


serves as a model of behavior for all 
to emulate just as a landmark is a 
model of architecture. 

onban ■’pbu/ bi vby ^bn qb# 
— [lit. 'a thousand shields are hung 
upon it (i.e., the Tower); all quivers 
of the mighty.'] In its literal sense, 
Rashi explains that this refers to the 
practice of warriors to hang their 
shields, [triumphantly] upon the 
walls of towers. [See Ezekiel 27:11.] 

Allegorically, this refers to the 
Chamber of the Hewn Stone, the 
seat of the Sanhedrin, from whence 
teaching went forth — Torah being 
Israel's 'shield'. Additionally/ 
pupn might be a reference to f]7K ]ajp, 
'the protector of a thousand' [i.e. 
the Torah, as in Psalms 105:8; / 
Chron. 16:15]: 'The Word which 
He commanded to a thousand 
generations.' 

Targum, consistent with its 
translation of cjb^/ 'teaching', ren¬ 
ders: qb$ the teaching (i.e. 

study of Torah) which protected 
Israel in wars as if they were grasp¬ 


ing all kinds of weapons. 

onian 'xfcv! bb - [lit. 'all quivers of 
the mighty] Rashi explains that stu¬ 
dents [children] are referred to in 
the context of 'arrows' and 
' quivers', as it is written [Psalms 
127:4-5 (significantly a Psalm 
ascribed to Solomon!)]: 'As arrows 
in the hand of a mighty man, so are 
the children of youth . . . Fortunate 
is the man who has his quiver full 
of them' m 

5. npy ’niKn nnpy 
— [lit. 'Your bosom is like two 
fawns, twins of a gazelle.'] 

Rashi explains 'bosom' as refer¬ 
ring to Moses and Aaron who 
'nursed' Israel. They are likened to 
the twins of a gazelle because they 
were equal one to the other. For this 
reason, sometimes Aaron's is men¬ 
tioned first (Exodus 6:26), and 
sometimes Moses (ibid. 27) to 
demonstrate that Moses was not 
greater than Aaron, nor was Aaron 
greater than Moses (Midrash). 


I. Hirsch elaborates: 'oniy} ■»;!}, children of youth refers to children of young parents . . . 
Young parents will be successful in guiding their children resolutely to the one true goal for 
which God has entrusted these young souls to them. The arrow shot from a strong hand bears 
within itself the strength of the sharpshooter long after it has left its hand, and thus follows 
unswervingly and unhesitatingly the direction given it by the 'mighty man.' 

So, too, children raised by parents of youthful vigour [and trained from their earliest 
youth!] will remain unerringly true to the direction and goal set them by the guiding hand of 
father and mother, even long after they have matured and left the immediate sphere of their 
parents' guidance. For this reason precisely [is the man fortunate] who 'has his quiver quite 
full of these arrows', who has wealth in the form of many children who have been raised to set 
their hearts aright. 
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Rashi alternatively interprets 
'bosom' as referring to the twin 
Tables of the Law which are also 
'twins of the gazelle' inasmuch as 
the five Commandments on one 
Tablet corresponded respectively to 
the five on the other Tablet: 

— 7 am HASHEM your Cod' 
corresponds to 'You shall not 
murder', for a murderer diminishes 
the divine image [because he 
murdered someone who was created 
in the 'image of Cod' (cf. Gen. 
9:6)]; 

— 'You shall have no other gods' 
corresponds to 'You shall not com¬ 
mit adultery', for one who engages 
in idolatry is comparable to 'a wife 
that commits adultery , taking 
strangers instead of her husband' 
(Ezek. 16:32) [because he has there¬ 
by broken his covenant with God 
(Mechilta)]; 

— 'You shall not take the Name of 
HASHEM your Cod in vain' 
corresponds to 'You shall not steal', 
because one who steals will even¬ 
tually swear falsely; 

— 'Remember the Sabbath day to 
sanctify it' corresponds to 'You 
shall not bear false witness against 
your neighbor' because he who 
profanes the Sabbath — [symbol of 
God's having created the world and 
having rested' on the seventh day] 
thereby testifies falsely against the 
Creator, denying that in the begin¬ 
ning He 'rested' on the Sabbath; 

— 'Honor your father and mother' 
corresponds to 'You shall not 
covet', for he who covets will 
ultimately beget a son who may 


curse his real father while giving 
filial honor to one who is not his 
father [see Mechilta, Exodus 20:13.] 

Translating the verse in chrono¬ 
logical context of the Temple 
period, 'bosom' refers to the King 
and High Priest who jointly ruled 
the people with equal authority like 
two fawns, twins of a gazelle — the 
King caring for the physical needs 
of the nation, and the High Priest 
for the spiritual needs (Metzudas 
David ). 

Additionally, 'bosom' refers to 
the Written and Oral Torah which, 
like twins, complement and equal 
one another, and together lead us to 
graze in proper pastures (Shevach 
Viykar). 

D’yhn — [lit. 'who feed 
among the roses'] — i.e. who graze 
their offspring in tranquil pastures 
(Rashi; comp. comm, to 2:16). 

6 ."7. o’bbyn idji Dl*n ly — 
[lit. 'until the day blows (or: 
'breathes') and the shadows flee 
[See comm, to 2:17]. 

[The continuity of the verses is 
difficult and many interpretations 
are suggested by the commentators. 
Rashi, understanding verses 6-7 as 
a unit, perceives it as God's 
recounting to Israel how He had 
always been their shade in the 'heat' 
of the days, protecting them, until 
they forfeited His protection by sin¬ 
ning. Later, when His anger was 
abated. He relocated His glory at 
Mount Moriah where once again 
they were entirely pleasing to Him, 
and their mutual love resumed]: 
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IV 6 Until My sunny benevolence was withdrawn 
6_7 from Shiloh and the protective shadows were dis¬ 
persed by your sin. I will go to Mount Moriah and 
the hill of frankincense 7 where you will be complete¬ 
ly fair My beloved, and no blemish will be in you. 


God says: 'While the day was hot 
I protected you and you were accep¬ 
table to Me. But when, in the days 
of Chafni and Phinchas [the sons of 
Eli; cf. / Sam. 2:12 ff and chapter 4] 
they sinned by profaning My holy 
things and despising My offerings I 
departed from you and abandoned 
your Tabernacle . . .' allowing it to 
be destroyed by the Philistines' 
(Rashi). 

njinbn nymrbto ni»rr-in b*< 1 b 
— [lit. 7 will get me to the mountain 
of myrrh, and to the hill of 
frankincense.] . . . and (after the 
heat of the day was over — i.e. My 
anger abated) I chose for Myself a 
new dwelling at Mount Moriah, 
[Myrrh = Moriah], a house of eter¬ 
nity' [the hill upon which 
frankincense was offered (Targum)] 
(Rashi). 

Metzudas David , however, in¬ 
terpreting the verse as referring to 
evening [i.e. the total decline of the 
nation], renders: "Because of your 
lovely mannerisms and your in¬ 
herent charm I will hurry — before 
'evening' arrives — and cause My 
Shechinah to dwell in the Temple 
where incense, containing myrrh 
and frankincense, is offered." 

This is in accord with the in¬ 
terpretation of Divrei Yedidiah who 
understands this verse as God's 
promise that by the time the day is 
over and the 'shade' of ancestral 
merits is abated, He will relocate His 
Shechinah and cause it to dwell in 


the Temple on Mount Moriah. 

The Zohar interprets this verse as 
a statement regarding Israel's exiles 
in general. It is the Divine promise 
that Israel will be subjugated by the 
nations of the world — until the 
long day of their dominion shall 
breathe its last, and those that 
protect the nations [mbby] i.e. their 
rulers, shall dissipate. Anticipating 
that pre-determined time of 
Redemption, God will establish 
Himself in Jerusalem on Mount 
Moriah awaiting Israel's resump¬ 
tion of His service. Then they will 
be forlorn no more. 

7. ^ pK mm ’npn ^ba — [lit. 
'You are entirely fair, My beloved, 
and there is no blemish in you.'] [In 
continuity of Rashi's interpretation 
of the previous verse: I will build a 
Temple at Mount Moriah] . . . 
where I will again consider you 
beautiful and unblemished and will 
accept your sacrifices (Rashi). 

'O Community of Israel, you are 
completely fair — there is not one 
among you who is blemished' (Met¬ 
zudas David). 

According to the Midrash, this 
verse refers to the time the Torah 
was given at Sinai: Rav Shimon bar 
Yochai said: At the moment when 
Israel stood at Sinai, there were 
among them neither persons with 
unclean issue, nor lepers, nor lame, 
nor blind, dumb nor deaf, nor 
lunatics nor imbeciles, nor dullards, 
nor doubters. With reference to that 
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moment it is written: 'You are en¬ 
tirely fair, My beloved, and there is 
no blemish in you.' 

8 . ]U}bn ’hk nba ]lj}bn 
^Kian [lit. 'With Me from Lebanon, 
O bride! With Me from Lebanon 
shall you come.'] i.e. When you are 
exiled from this 'Lebanon 7 [sym¬ 
bolizing the Temple (see below)], it 
is 'with Me' — says God — because I 
shall go into Exile with you; and 
when you return from Exile I will 
return along with you 'for in all 
your afflictions, l, too, am afflicted' 
[Isaiah 63:9]. The verse continues, 
'With Me from Lebanon shall you 
come' instead of 'with Me to 
Lebanon shall you come' to stress 
God's promise that in your every 
movement — both going and com¬ 
ing — from the moment you are ex¬ 
iled from this place until you return, 
I will accompany you (Rashi)M ] 

... And [Exodus 20 : 21 ]: 'In every 
place where I will cause My Name 
to be pronounced, I will come to 
You and I will bless you' (Sforno). 

[On the connotation of 'bride' see 
also comment of Divrei Yedidiah on 
verse 9 cited below.] 

['Lebanon' is understood by the 
Sages to symbolize the Temple. 
Note, for example, the verse in 
Deut. 3:25 where 'Lebanon' is 
translated by Targum Onkelos as 
ma ,the Temple, based upon 


the Talmud: Yoma 39b; Gittin 56b 
and Sifri: 'Why is the Temple called 
Lebanon ?— 1 by DiTnUly pabij# 
bhnU/ 1 — Because it whitens [] 1 J^? = 
pb] the sins of Israel'. 

As Midrash Zuta comments: 
Why is the Temple referred to as 
Lebanon? — Because whoever 
brings his sacrifice there, and is sin¬ 
ful, does not depart from there until 
his sins become white as snow, in 
fulfillment of the verse: [Isaiah 
1:18] Tf your sins be like scarlet, 
they shall become white as snow.' 

Ibn Aknin suggests that in the 
literal sense the appellation 
'Lebanon' referring to the Temple 
might also be due to the abundance 
of wood from Lebanon that was 
used in its construction. 

[For the poetic form of this verse 
and the next, where the opening 
phrase is repeated, compare for ex¬ 
ample, Psalms 93:3: 'n nlnn} iKtyj 
□blp nlnn} iKtpj, 'the floods have 
lifted up, HASHEM, the floods have 
lifted up their voice.'] 

llnnm 

nn ^3 ninn ninK niyynn — [lit. 
'Look from the peak of Amana, 
from the peak of Senir and Hermon, 
from the dens of lions, from the 
mountains of leopards.'] 

The translation reflects Rashi's 
primary interpretation of this verse. 
He understands 'look', in the 


l. This verse refers to the oft-quoted concept of Knabia the Shechinah [God's 

Presence] is in Exile. The Talmud comments: 

Come and see how beloved are Israel in the sight of God, in that to every place to which 
they were exiled, the Shechinah went with them. They were exiled to Egypt and the Shechinah 
was with them ... They were exiled to Babylon and the Shechinah was with them ... And 
when they will be redeemed in the future, the Shechinah will be with them as it is written 
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IV 8 With Me will you be exiled from the Temple , O 
g bride , with Me from the Temple until you return; 

then to contemplate the fruits of your faith from its 
earliest beginnings from your first arrival at the sum¬ 
mit of Snir and the mountain of Hermon, the lands of 
mighty Sichon and Og, as impregnable dens of lions, 
and mountains of leopards. 


sense of perceive, contemplate; 

'head', 'peak', as 'beginning'; 
and as a form of faith, 

trust: Contemplate the rewards for 
the beginning of your trust in Me 
by having followed Me in the 
desert, traveling and camping at My 
command and your arrival at the 
peak of Senir and Hermon which 
were the 'lions dens' of Sichon and 

°g. 

[This is in agreement with 
Tanchuma Beshallach 10: 'By 
which merit did the Jews deserve to 
[witness miracles and] sing the Song 
at the Sea? By merit of 
nb^nn the faith which 

they displayed first, as it is written 
[Ex. 4:31]: 'and the people 
believed.' 

(The Midrash similarly translates 
tfNT as 'the Prime Believer' — 
Abraham — by whose merit Israel 
deserved the miracles wrought for 
them and in response to which they 
sang at the Sea). 

Rashi basis his alternate explana¬ 
tion on the Midrashic interpretation 
of nium as being related to “PIP, 
song, and Amana in its literal sense 
as one of the mountains on the 
northern border of Eretz Yisroel ... 


He therefore renders, according 
to this interpretation, 'Sing from the 
peak of Amana,' for when the exiles 
will be gathered they will reach 
these mountains — the border of 
Israel. Then, standing atop the 
mountains, they will view the Land 
and will ecstatically break out in 
song. 

The Mishnah [Sheviis 6:1] refers 
to these mountains as niu, 

Taurus Manus, the Mount of 
Amanon. 

[Targum Y onassan identifies this 
with inn nil, the Mount Hor (see 
his comm, to Numbers 34:7). The 
Talmud, Gittin 8a, notes that the in¬ 
ward slopes of these mountains are 
part of Eretz Yisroel, and the out¬ 
ward slopes are 'foreign parts.' 
(Note, however, that the Mount 
Hor mentioned in Numbers, ibid, as 
the northern border, is not to be 
confused with the mountain of a 
similar name in the wilderness of 
Zin in the south-east on which 
Aaron died).] 

[Mount Senir is the name by 
which the Emorites call Mount 
Hermon ( Deut . 3:9) — The snow¬ 
capped mountain range on northern 
Eretz Yisroel on what is today the 


[Deut. 30:3]: HASHEMyour God will return [3l^|] with your captivity. The verse does not read 
'and He shall bring back/ but 3^1, 'and He shall return This teaches that the Holy 
One, blessed be He, will return with them from the places of exile (Megillah 29a). 

(See also comm, to Eichah 1:5 s.v. ir^ly, ArtScroll ed. page 59; and Overview, ibid, page 
xlii.J 
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border with Lebanon and Syria. 
Rashi on Deut. ibid notes that "Pity 
means 'snow' in Ashkenaz (Ger¬ 
man? = Schnee) and in Canaanite. 
See also I Chron. 5:23 where Senir 
and Hermon are listed separately, as 
in our verse.] 

'From the dens of lions, from the 
mountains of leopards' — [an ob¬ 
vious allegorical reference to the lair 
of Israel's heathen oppressors in Ex¬ 
ile.] 

(The Midrash [Shmos Rabbah 
23:5] explains lions den as referring 
to the Exile in Babylon and Mede, 
and 'leopards' to Edom. The 
Midrash to our verse refers 'lions' 
to Sichon and Og [as noted in Rashi 
above] 'who were proud and mighty 
like a lion; for there was but a day's 
journey between them and yet 
neither came to the aid of the other.' 
'Leopards' refers to the Canaanites 
who were bold like leopards — for 
although their numbers were small 
they did not hesitate to sally forth 
against Israel). 

[In the literal sense, we learn 
from this verse that these mountain 
ranges were once the habitat of wild 
animals. Leopards are still found in 
the area, but lions, which inhabited 
the hills until the Middle Ages, are 
now extinct there.] 

Shir Chadash notes that the 
reference is to the nations of our ex¬ 
iles whose language we do not un¬ 
derstand. The comparison of the 
oppressors to wild beasts is apt, he 
continues, and is alluded to in the 
curses in Deut. 26:49: 'HaSHEM will 
bring a nation against you from the 
end of the earth... a nation whose 
tongue you shall not understand.' 


nSo ’nrrK ^ 
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Just as wild animals haven't the 
faculty of speech with which to un¬ 
derstand your protestations of good 
will and lack of malice, similarly 
'that nation whose tongue you shall 
not understand.' 

9. nba ’n'nts — [lit. 'You 

have captured My heart, My sister, 
O bride.'] i.e. you have drawn my 
heart to you (Rashi). 

'To you is the "heart" of all the 
nations' — says God. As the Kuzari 
notes: 'Israel to the nations is like 
the heart to the body' (Markevos 
Ami). 

[On the simile of 'sister' compare 
the use of 1EK, His 'mother', in 
3:11.] 

Divrei Yedidiah explains the con¬ 
notation of 'sister' as referring to 
nlnx m3j, ancestral merit, by virtue 
of which God showers His love 
upon us. Even a brother's daughter 
is sometimes called 'sister' implying 
that this love is due to the filial 
relationship as Abraham said of 
Sarah, daughter of his brother 
Haran [Gen. 20:12]: 'And yet, in¬ 
deed, she is my sister, the daughter 
[i.e. 'granddaughter' — (Rashi)] of 
my father ... ' Thus, in a deeply 
philosophical manner, God loves 
Israel — by virtue of their being the 
descendants of His beloved Patri¬ 
archs — and thus the term 'sister' is 
expressive of this affinity. The very 
use of 'sister' in these verses implies 
this special relationship which 
Israel enjoys by virtue of their 
ancestral merit ... 

nfc. bride, refers to God's love 
which Israel enjoys by virtue of its 
own merits ... 
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IV 9 You captured My heart, My sister, O bride; you 
9-10 captured My heart with but one of your virtues, with 
but one of the precepts that adorn you like beads of a 
necklace resplendent. 10 How fair was your love in so 


Therefore, in our verse, God 
refers to both ' sister' and 'bride' in¬ 
dicating the dual love. And similar¬ 
ly, throughout the Book. 

In the previous verse which 
refers to Redemption of Israel after 
the Destruction, however, niDT 
nl2N, ancestral merit, does not ap¬ 
ply, because it is noted in the 
Talmud (Shabbos 55a): 'ancestral 
merit ceased' prior to the destruc¬ 
tion. Therefore, in that verse, God 
avoids the term sister and addresses 
her as 'bride'. 

Metzudas Zion, however, regards 
'sister' as a term of great endear¬ 
ment and as an adjective: 'You, 
who are nbiba, embracing, of all 
kinds of beauty and glory.' 

PJK “into nrup ■onnnb 

Tpaiiyn — [lit. 'Yow have captured 
my heart with one of your eyes, 
with one bead of your necklace.'] — 
I would have loved you exceedingly 
had you possessed only one of your 
endearing qualities. How much 
more so is My heart drawn to you 
seeing that you possess so many of 
them! Similarly, the 'beads of your 
necklace' refers to the adornment 
of nlyn, precepts, by which Israel is 
distinguished [cf. comm, to 3:11 
s.v. ]1*y] (Rashi). 

Additionally, translating in 
its other meaning of 'giant', Rashi 
renders: ['You have captured My 
heart with] one of your 'giants', [i.e. 
patriarchs] the individual referred 


to as 'one' [Ezekiel 33:24] — 
Abraham. The Sages similarly ap¬ 
ply the verse [Joshua 14:15] 'the 
greatest man among giants' to our 
father Abraham (Soferim 21:9). m 

Consistent with the allegorical in¬ 
terpretation throughout the Book, 
of DTV/ 'eyes' as referring to the 
righteous who are the 'eyes' of each 
generation [cf. comm. 1:15; 4:1], 
Rav Yechiel Heller cites the Tal¬ 
mudic passage [Y oma 38b] 'The 
world exists even for the sake of one 
righteous person.' 

Additionally, precepts of the 
Torah are allegorized as beads, as in 
Proverbs 1:9: urp^in, 'and 

they [i.e. instruction and Torah 
referred to in the previous verse] 
shall be beads for your neck' ... 

He also notes that it is known 
that the performance of even one 
precept is sometimes sufficient to 
salvage one's soul from oblivion. 

Rav Heller, therefore, renders our 
verse as God saying: 'Even with one 
righteous person are you able to 
capture My heart; and even by per¬ 
forming a single precept do you 
gain this merit of drawing Me to 
you.' 

10. [God continues His praise of 
Israel. Their love, wherever they 
displayed it, is recognized.] 

— [lit. 'How 
fair was your love, My sister O 
bride!] i.e. How pleasing to Me is 


1. The reference to necklace in association with Abraham is explained by most commen¬ 
tators as an allusion to the Talmudic statement: 'Abraham had a precious stone hung around 
his neck. Any sick person who gazed upon it was immediately healed' (Bava Basra 16b). 
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your love wherever you have dis¬ 
played it: Gilgal, Shiloh, Nov, Gib- 
eon [all of which were locations of 
either the Tabernacle or national 
alters] and the 'House of Eternity' 
[the Temple in Jerusalem] (Rashi). 

You endeared yourselves to Me 
when you had one giant [a reference 
to Abraham; see comm, to previous 
verse] — How much fairer are you 
now when you are an entire nation 
that loves Me! (Markevos Ami). 

TH, 'love', as expounded in 1:2 
refers to God's beloved, the Sages: 
'Just as adornments beautify a 
bride, so do her Sages beautify 
Israel. Hence: 'How fair are your 
Sages, O Israel' (Midrash Lekach 
Tov). 

nni pyp ijyn mfcrnn 
[lit. 'how much better 
your love than wine, and the 
fragrance of your oils than all per¬ 
fumes!'] 

'Fragrance of your oils' — i.e. 
your fine reputation (Rashi) [cf. 
comm, to 1:3.pi 

'Much better is your love than 
that of p\ the seventy nations [see 
comm, to 1:2], and the fine reputa¬ 
tion of your righteous people is 
more pervading than all fragrances' 
(Targum). 


Metzudas David interprets 'love' 
as a reference f o 'faith'. He, too, in¬ 
terprets 'fragrance of oil' as a 
reference to 'reputation', but ex¬ 
plains it as referring to God's 
reputation. He renders thus: How 
goodly is your faith in Me ... and 
the fame of My Holy Name which 
you promulgate. 

11. nb? -pninaty n$afc>n — [lit. 
'Sweetness (or: 'honey') drops from 
your lips, O bride.'] — in discours¬ 
ing upon Torah (Rashi). 

— The Torah of which it is said 
[Psalms 19:11] n9'3ni...DH )?r]2n 

D’aiy, 'more desired ... sweeter than 
the honeycomb'. This refers to the 
'revealed' portion of Torah which 
one is obligated to read publicly — 
hence the use of 'lips' implying 
public speech (Divrei Yedidiah). 

Divrei Yedidiah notes that 
because this verse describes the vir¬ 
tues of Torah which are not ac¬ 
quired by inheritance, the term 
nlriK, sister, denoting ancestral 
merit [see verse 9] does not apply 
here. Torah is acquired only by 
one's own personal diligence. 
Hence, nba, 'bride' with its con¬ 
notation of personal merit is the ap- 
proriate appellation. 


1. Rav Y echiel Heller perceives in this verse God's praise of the Rabbinic ordinances which 
the Sages erected as fences' around the Torah. As explained in the comm, to 1:2 Y our 

love , refers to 'Your beloved ones' — the injunctions of the Sages, which are more dear than 
rnln bv/ rq”, ‘the wine of Torah/ Similarly, prayer today replaces the incense in the Temple, 
as David beseeched God [Psalms 141:2]: ' Let my prayer be set before You as the incense'. It is 
as if David said 'Master of the Universe! When the Temple exists, we offer incense to You, 
but when there is neither altar nor high priest. I beseech You, dear God, accept my prayers in 
their place' [cf. Midrash Tehillim 141.] 
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IV many settings, My sister, O bride; so superior is your 

\\ love to wine and your spreading fame to all per¬ 
fumes. 

11 The sweetness of Torah drops from your lips, 
like honey and milk it lies under your tongue; your 
very garments are scented with precepts like the 


nnn nbm tt/37 — [lit. ' honey 
and milk are under your tongue.' In 
continuity with Divrei Yedidiah's 
interpretation of this verse, this 
phrase refers to rnln nnp, the es¬ 
oteric portions of Torah which are 
also 'sweet as honey' — but which 
must remain 'under the tongue', i.e. 
not be publicly expounded except to 
select individuals [see Chagigah 13a 
cited below.] As the Talmud [Kid- 
dushin 25a] comments, the tongue 
is an organ that is sometimes ex¬ 
posed and sometimes concealed. 
Therefore, one must excercise dis¬ 
cretion when he 'exposes' what 
should be 'hidden'. 

[The Talmud, similarly views this 
verse as God's injunction to Israel 
not to reveal ntyyjp, the 

'Work of the Chariot' i.e. the 
mysteries surrounding the visions 
of Ezekiel (1:4 ff.) and Isaiah (Ch. 
6 )]: 

'Honey and milk are under your 
tongue' — i.e. the things that are 
sweeter than honey should remain 
under your tongue [in strict con¬ 
cealment; not to be taught] 
(Chagigah 13a; v. Mishnah ibid 
lib). 


The Midrash homiletically com¬ 
ments: 'If one discourses on the 
Torah and his words are not as 
tasteful as honey and milk, it were 
better that he had not spoken!' 

[The Kolbo cites 'honey and milk 
under your tongue' as-a reason for 
the custom of eating dairy foods 
and honey on Shavuos, the holiday 
commemorating the giving of the 
Torah, which is symbolized by 
honey and milk.] 

nna nni [lit. ' and the 

scent of your garments is like the 
scent of Lebanon.'] 

'And the scent of your garments' 
alludes to the precepts associated 
with clothing; my*, fringes; nban, 
purple thread; rqirq HJ3, priestly 
garments; HDK, the prohibi¬ 

tion of wearing Shaatnez [a blend of 
linen and wool]; all of which God 
finds as pleasing 'as the fine scent 
of Lebanon' (see below)] (Rashi). 

'Scent of garments' as explained 
by the Vilna Gaon refers to the 
nilQ, manners, character traits, 
which are the 'garments' of man— 
because manners are not inborn, 
but must be acquired and 'worn' 


Accordingly, he renders the verse as God's words of endearment to Israel throughout the 
generations: 

'How pleasing are your the extra mitzvos you proclaimed upon yourselves; those or¬ 

dinances which you imposed as 'fences' to guard the Torah are more dear than rnin by nj”.. 
the 'wine' of Torah itself. And more pleasing is TpjJplf? !TH the ' fragrance' of your prayers 
which were ordained to be uttered in a soft, flowing voice, like oil. These prayers so uttered, 
ascend to Me more than all perfumes — i.e. all the sacrificial incenses in place of which these 
prayers were instituted. 
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like the garments with which man 
clothes himself. The 'scent' of the 
garments is the impression they 
make on others, i.e. the wearer's 
reputation and public acclaim, 
much of which is caused by his ap¬ 
pearance. As such they are as pleas¬ 
ing to God as 'the scent of Lebanon' 
i.e. the scent of the sacrifices offered 
in the Temple ['Lebanon' referring 
to the Temple 'which whitens the 
sins of Israel'- see comm, to verse 
8.]W 

'Like the scent of Lebanon' — i.e. 
pleasing to both God and man 
(Sforno). 

12. ’•rhtj biyj — [lit. 'A 
garden locked up is my sister, O 
bride'] This verse refers to the 
modesty of the daughters of Israel 
who shun immorality (Rashi). 

[The imagery is poignant. Her 
rare beauty and pervasive charm are 
controlled by innate modesty and 
purity. She is like a beautiful garden 
which is locked to all but its rightful 
owner.] 

oinn *1^5 biyj bj — [lit. 'a spring 
locked up, a fountain sealed .'J 

[Having compared her to a gar¬ 
den, He embellishes the imagery 
and compares her to a spring and 
fountain of scarce, precious good 


water which were sealed by their 
owners to prevent intrusion by 
strangers. This is the 'garden¬ 
spring' described in verse 15.] 

Rashi comments that ba can be 
translated 'spring', or alternately 
'gate' from the Aramaic, as in the 
Talmudic expression [Berachos 
28a]: ’ba ipVnp, 'close the gate!' 

The Midrash explains this verse 
as referring specifically to Jewish 
chastity in Egypt: 

'Rav Abba bar Kahana said: 
Sarah went down to Egypt and 
guarded herself against immorality 
Gen. 12:14 ff.] and all the women 
generations later during the period 
of bondage] guarded themselves for 
her sake. Joseph went down to 
Egypt and guarded himself against 
immorality [Gen. 39 :7ff] and all the 
men guarded themselves for his 
sake. Rav Pinchas said in the name 
of Rav Chiya: This avoidance of 
immorality was in itself sufficient 
merit to procure the deliverance of 
Israel from Egypt. How do we 
know? Because it says 'a garden 
locked up is my sister, bride; and it 
continues your sending 

forth, i.e. your being sent forth 
from Egypt [is because you kept 
yourselves fenced in from im¬ 
morality like] an orchard of 
pomegranates.' 


1. This concept that God is pleased with someone of good character is additionally for¬ 
mulated in the Talmud (Rosh Hashanah 17a): Whoever forgives the affronts of others is 
forgiven his own sins; and in Shabbos 151b: Whoever displays compassion to his fellow man 
is shown compassion from Heaven; and in Berachos 5b: Whoever busies himself with acts of 
charity, is forgiven all his sins. Thus, as in our verse, good manners achieve atonement for 
man like jU^b irn, the Temple sacrifices [see verse ft] (Divrei Yedidiah). 
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IV scent of Lebanon. 12 As chaste as a garden locked, My 
12-14 sister, O bride ; a spring locked up, a fountain sealed. 

13 Y our least gifted ones are a pomegranate orchard 
with luscious fruit, henna with nard. 14 Nard and saf¬ 
fron, calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of 
frankincense, myrrh and aloes with all the chief 


13. ny dt?9 

□njlp n? — [lit. 'Your arid areas 
(or: 'offshoots') are an orchard of 
pomegranates with precious fruits.] 

As reflected in the Translation, 
Rashi explains as an arid 

field in need of constant irrigation 
(comp, the Talmudic term rr»3 
pnb^n, 'a field which needs irriga¬ 
tion' [Mishnah, Moed Katan 1:1]; 
antonym of bya TV?, 'a field suf¬ 
ficiently watered by rain' and re¬ 
quiring no artificial irrigation 
[Mish. Bava Basra 3:1]). He in¬ 
terprets the verse as praising the 
'dry ones' [alluding to those with 
little merit ( Tz'ror HaMor)] [1] and 
renders: [Even] your arid ones are 
as full of goodness as an orchard of 
pomegranates [with precious fruits, 
and the spices enumerated in the 
following verse.] This refers to the 
youngsters in Israel who strive to 
develop and increase [pa’tplfl = 
'moisten'] good deeds like an 
orchard of pomegranates. 

Interpreting this verse as the con¬ 
clusion of v.12, Tz'ror HaMor 
renders: Although the garden is 
now 'locked up', in the future even 
its arid areas will be like an abun¬ 
dant pomegranate orchard. 

[Ibn Ezra, Metzudas Zion, and 
others translate ■pnbttf, 'your off¬ 
shoots' (lit. 'your sendings forth') 
i.e. your branches which spring 
forth from you, as in Isaiah 16:8: 


rnnln^, 'her offshoots were 
stretched out']: 

Because of your many righteous 
deeds, and the modesty alluded to in 
the previous verses, I am confident 
that 'your offshoots will be an 
orchard of pomegranates' i.e. your 
offspring which will descend from 
you will be as full of wisdom as the 
pomegranate is full of seeds. And 
their fine character traits will be like 
the most precious fruit (Metzudas 
David). 

nnnroy nnp} — [lit. 'henna with 
nard'] — types of spices (Rashi); 
□npa being the plural of "igb as in 
1:14; and on}] the plural of T13 
(Ibn Ezra; Ibn janach) — i.e. Your 
descendants' reputation will waft as 
far as the fragrance of fine spices 
(Metzudas David). 

14. ny pnapi nap nlanai tij 
’• lyN’yb} ny mbnt $3 nta njla 5 ? ’Vy 
— [lit. 'Nard and saffron, 
calamus and cinnamon, with all 
trees of frankincense, myrrh, and 
aloes, with all the chief spices'] 

This verse continues to allegorize 
the 'fragrance' of their highest vir¬ 
tues — equal to that of the finest 
spices (Metzudas David). 

The Midrash identifies the 
various spices: Nard is nard oil; ... 
Cinnamon used to grow profusely 
in Eretz Yisroel and the goats and 


1. [Conversely, ' moisture ' refers to good deeds. See comm, to 6:11 s.v. Sn$n ’ , 3K^ nlK*! 1 ?.] 
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deer grazed on it; Myrrh is the oil of 
myrrh. 

nlbn*c, Aloes is foliatum. Why is 
it called ahalos'l Rav Adda ex¬ 
plained it in the name of Rav 
Yehudah: Because it comes to us by 
way of □‘•bn* ['ohalim'] tents [i.e. it 
is imported by Bedouin tent- 
dwellers (Matanos Kehunah).] The 
Rabbis, however, say: Because it 
spreads in the Tent [i.e. when used 
as incense in the Holy Service, its 
smoke spread in the "tyitt brut. Tent 
of Meeting (Radal); or: its fragrance 
is pervasive enough to fill a tent 
(Efz Yosef).] It was with this 
fragrance that the Jews perfumed 
themselves during their forty years 
in the desert. 

15. D^n D’O 1K3 iiyjp — [lit. 
(you are) 'A garden spring; a well of 
living waters. This verse continues 
the simile of arid fields begun in 
verse 13. God now praises Israel as 
the spring which enables the fields 
to be fruitful. Allegorically, this is 
God's praise of Jewish women who 
practice the ritual immersions and 
purifications (Rashi). 

[The reference here to 'spring' 
further describes the spring men¬ 
tioned in verse 12, see comm, there.] 

]l3}b"]>? D' , b}ii — [lit. 'and streams 
from Lebanon'.] — from clean 


places, unclouded with mud 
(Rashi). 

According to Metzudas David, 
this verse explains why 'your off¬ 
shoots will become an orchard of 
pomegranates' [verse 13]: Because 
the spring which waters the garden 
is a well of running water, an un¬ 
contaminated well surrounded by a 
'locked-up garden' [verse 12] and 
furthermore these waters are sweet 
because they 'stream down from the 
hills of Lebanon.' It is therefore 
only natural that such waters 
should succeed in producing a fine 
'pomegranate orchard' ... 

Allegorically: It is only just that 
Israel, whose ancestors are so 
righteous and modest, should 
produce offspring who so resemble 
them. 

This verse also refers to the 
Torah, both its Written and Oral 
parts, which is a source of 
sustenance; 'a garden spring, a well 
of living water which streams from 
Lebanon' — i.e. which emanates 
from God who dwells in the Temple 
referred to as Lebanon (Ibn Aknin). 

16. ■»3i 'man noni jisy nw 
T’Jptya ibr — [lit. 'Awake O north 
(wind) and come, O south! Blow 
(upon) my garden, let its spices flow 
out .'pi 

Having found delight in your 


1. 'In this world when the south wind blows the north wind does not blow, and when the 
north wind blows, the south wind will not blow. But in the time to come, God will bring a 
strong wind on the world and drive the two winds together so that both will be in action' 
(Midrash). 

'North' esoretically alludes to wealth, and ' south' to wisdom, [c.f. Bava Basra 25b: 'He who 
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IV spices. 15 Purified in a garden spring a well of waters 
15-16 tilive, and flowing clean from Lebanon. 

16 Awake from the north and come from the south! 
like the winds let My exiles return to My garden , let 
their fragrant goodness flow in Jerusalem. 

Israel: Let but My beloved come to His garden and enjoy 

His precious people. 


fragrances — says God — and in the 
beauty of your dwellings, I hereby 
command the winds, north and 
south, to blow upon your garden to 
waft your fragrance afar. Al¬ 
legorically this refers to the return 
of the dispersed exiles with the 
coming of the Messiah. The nations 
among whom they live will be so 
overwhelmed by the miracles pre¬ 
ceding Redemption that they per¬ 
sonally will deliver the Jews to Eretz 
Yisrael [see Isaiah 66:20] as their 
gift to God. When the Temple is 
built, the Jews will go there for the 
festivals and they will say to God, 
Come to Your garden, O Beloved. 
If You are there, all is there (Rashi). 

God will thus awaken the 
slumbering exiles, as it is written 
[Isaiah 26:19]: 'awake and sing, you 
that dwell in dust,' and [ibid 43:6]: 
7 will say to the north, Give up; and 
to the south, Keep not back' 
(Midrash Lekach Tov). 

This verse sums up God's 
manifold acclaim of Israel, praising 
her for maintaining His love 
throughout exile, and His promise 
to redeem her before 'the day blows 
and the shadows flee.' He now bles¬ 
ses her that she maintain her vitality 


in the paths of Torah and precepts. 
He commands the north and south 
winds — symbolic of man's spiritual 
and physical requirements — to 
'blow' — i.e. be bestowed in abun¬ 
dance — upon His 'garden', Israel, 
so that her 'spices' can thrive and be 
profligate (Markevos Ami). 

inajp na bstOi inb nn Kir — [lit. 

'Let my Beloved come to His garden 
and eat its precious fruit] If You are 
there, all is there (Rashi). 

Israel, nurtured from God's 
beneficence, responds 'Come, my 
Beloved to His garden' ['His' being 
in the respectful third-person] — i.e. 
Come, let Your Shechinah dwell 
upon Israel — even as they are dis¬ 
persed in their exiles, and let Him 
eat of His precious fruit, i.e. and 
savor of the Torah and good deeds 
that I have been performing in exile, 
awaiting His redemption (Markevos 
Ami). 

This is an appeal that God once 
again dwell in the Temple 'and eat 
of its precious fruit,' i.e. the 
sacrifices (Midrash Lekach tov); 
'and savor of the sacrifices which 
we shall offer up to Him' (Targum). 

[To everyone else Israel is 
modestly 'a garden locked up' 


desires to become wise should turn to the south,' etc.] This is the implied meaning of the above 
Midrash. In this world, he upon whom the wind [i.e. 'spirit'] of wealth blows the wind of 
wisdom does not blow. But in the time to come, both winds will blow together and rnin 
n^rm, Torah and greatness, will riegn united. The time will then be ripe for the Messiah to 
come (Migdal David). 
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(verse 12). It is only God, her 
'Beloved' the lawful possessor of 
the 'garden' who is bidden to come 
and partake of its precious fruit.] 
Israel says to the Holy One, 
blessed be He: Can the master of the 
house make a feast for his visitors 


and not join his guests? Shall a 
bridegroom prepare a feast and not 
sit down with them? If it pleases 
You: ' Let my Beloved come to His 
garden and eat its precious fruit' — 
i.e. come dwell among us! (Midrash, 
Numbers 13:3) 


v 

Prefatory Remarks 

[The division of the Bible into chapters is of non-Jewish origin, introduced in the Middle 
Ages by Christian Bible printers. Most Jewish Bibles followed these divisions for purposes of 
uniformity and identification. In Masoretic manuscripts the text is divided according to 
several traditional systems — some of which unfortunately have never found their way into 
printed editions. Most notable among the traditional systems are the nimn^, (open-line divi¬ 
sions), and nln^np, (closed spaces) as found in ancient Hebrew manuscripts and Torah 
Scrolls. 

According to the Masorah, therefore, this verse does not begin a new chapter and a new 
trend of thought. Hence, the commentators view this verse contextually as God's response to 
Israel's request that His Shechinah descend upon them 'and eat of their precious fruit.' 

7 have already done as you requested!' He replies.] 


1. ’n'nfcf ’aab ’’nx} — [lit. 7 
have come into my garden, My 
sister O bride']— When the Taber¬ 
nacle was set up (Rashi). 

As it is written [Exodus 40:33,34] 
'And Moses finished the work, and 
a cloud covered the Tent of Meeting, 
and the glory of HaSHEM filled the 
Tabernacle' (Midrash, Numb. 
13:2). 

Metzudas David interprets the 
verb '*nK5 in the future-perfect 
tense and allegorically renders: God 
said, 'Yes! I will come into My gar¬ 
den i.e. cause My Shechinah to 
dwell in your midst; I will send 
down My fire to consume your 
many offerings [cf. Lev. 9:24], and 
Aaron and his sons will then par¬ 
take of the remainder.' 


’ntfO’ny nitt Minx — [lit. 7 have 
gathered My myrrh with My spice'] 

— This refers to the Incense which 
the Princes of the tribes offered [at 
the Dedication (Numbers chapt. 7)] 
on the outer altar. Rashi [citing the 
Midrash] notes that this offering 
was doubly unusual; first, because 
incense was permitted only upon 
the inner golden altar, and because 
only at the dedication of the Taber¬ 
nacle were individuals permitted to 
bring incense as a freewill offering 

— yet God accepted their sacrifice. 

Harav Gifter points out that the 

decision of the Princes to attempt 
such a proscribed offering was in 
the nature of ruoln [a tem¬ 
porary emergency measure permit¬ 
ted under highly unusual circum- 
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V H ashemT° yoUr Tabemack Dedication, My sister, O bride, 
1 A l came as if to My garden. I gathered My myrrh 

with My spice from your princely incense; l accepted 
your unbidden as well as your bidden offerings to 
Me; / drank your libations pure as milk. Eat, My 
beloved priests! Drink and become Cod-intoxicated, 
O friends! 


stances. The right to determine the. 
existence of such conditions is given 
over only to acknowledged 
prophets or the Sanhedrin. (See 
Rambam, Yesodei HaTorah 9:3).] 

Only myrrh is mentioned ex¬ 
plicitly, because it was one of the 
most important ingredients of the 
rnup, mixture of incense, used in 
the Temple (Vilna Gaon). 

’U/^rroy ’IV! ’nbsK — [lit. 7 have 
eaten My honeycomb with My 
honey'.] The honeycomb is general¬ 
ly discarded after its honey is 
sucked out. But, out of intense love, 

I [i.e. God]'ate'both what is proper 
and what is not proper — i.e. I ac¬ 
cepted the princes' rQl} 
freewill offerings of incense, as well 
as v vyw, the goats for a sin- 

offering, which the princes 
sacrificed and which I accepted that 
very day, although a sin-offering is 
otherwise not brought as a n}!}, 
freewill gift (Rashi). 

Divrei Y edidiah, however, com¬ 
ments that ny?, My honeycomb, al¬ 
ludes to the nbiy, burnt offerings, 
which were consumed on the altar 
in their entirety — including the 
bones — hence the allusion of 
' honeycomb' i.e. that which is 
usually discarded. 

■q^Crny ijv wntp — [lit. 7 have 
drunk My wine with My milk.'] 
This refers to the wine- 

libations, which were 'sweeter' and 


more pure than milk (Rashi). 

Divrei Yedidiah interprets '■nbn 
['my milk'] as referring to the nbn, 
fat portions of the peace of¬ 

ferings. Since it melted into a liquid 
state when burned on the altar, the 
verb 'drink' is appropriate. 

onn rq ttfi iny myn ibpN — [lit. 
'Eat, friends; drink and become in¬ 
toxicated, O beloved] 

'Eat, friends' — this refers to the 
priests who ate portions of most of¬ 
ferings. In the Tent of Meeting: 
Aaron and his sons who were the 
only priests; in later years and in 
the Temple: all the priests. 'Drink 
and become intoxicated, O beloved' 
is addressed to Israel who par .ook 
of the flesh of the peace offerings 
which were offered at the dedica¬ 
tion of the altar (Rashi). [ ... As 
detailed in / Kings 8:62ff] 

'Drink and become intoxicated' 
refers in the literal sense only to the 
people, but not to the Priests who 
were forbidden to drink wine or li¬ 
quor prior to performing the divine 
service (Divrei Yedidiah). 

[The translation 'become intox¬ 
icated' is literal. The implication as 
explained by the commentators is: 
'drink abundantly.' As reflected in 
the Translation, the allegorical 
meaning is: 'become God- 
intoxicated !— i.e. a spiritual intox¬ 
ication resulting from the Love of 
God. See Foreword and Overview] 
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The Midrash notes: 'God was 
like a king who had made a feast 
and invited guests when it hap¬ 
pened that an insect fell into the 
soup. Had the king refused to par¬ 
take, all would have refused to par¬ 
take, but when the king took some, 
ail took [i.e. the freewill nature of 
the princes' incense and sin- 
offering, a disqualification under 
the law of the Temple service is 
comparable to an insect falling into 
the soup. Therefore they required 
God's express command to partake 
thereof] (Midrash). 

[The Midrash also pictures God 
as the ideal host]: 'God was like a 
king who made a feast and invited 
guests, and then went around 
among them saying: "[Eat friends] 

...I hope you like it, I hope you en- 

• » . /// 

joy 

2. [The following verses beauti¬ 
fully and tragically allegorize the 
period of the First Temple and its 
destruction; Israel's evil ways; 
God's many compassionate warn¬ 
ings to repent; their recalcitrance 
followed by His display of wrathful 
vengeance. They repented, but it 
was too late: His prophetically 
foretold Decree of imminent 
Destruction was not to be annul¬ 
led.] 

"IV - [lit. 7 (was) 


asleep but my heart (was) awake 'J 
Israel remorsefully recalls how, 
secure in the peaceful period of the 
First Temple, she neglected the ser¬ 
vice of God, as if she slumbered and 
slept; but, 'my heart' i.e. God, Who 
'is the Rock of my heart' [Psalms 
73:26] t nevertheless was wakeful to 
guard me and grant me goodness 
(Rashi based upon Pesikta d'Rav 
Kahana) [l1 

i.e., Although I was neglectful of 
the commandments like one asleep, 
God remained ready to arouse me 
from my slumber (Tz'ror HaMor). 

The Targum paraphrases: 'After 
all this, the people of the House of 
Israel sinned and He delivered them 
into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, and He led them 
into captivity; and in captivity they 
resembled a man in deep slumber 
who cannot be roused from his 
sleep. The voice of God enlightened 
them by means of the prophets. He 
would rouse them from the slumber 
of their hearts saying: Open your 
mouth, pray and praise Me, O My 
sister. My love, Assembly of 
Israel,resembling the dove in the 
perfection of your works, for [an- 
thropomorphically] the hair of My 
head is full of your tears, as a man 
whose head is soaked with the dew 
of Heaven; and the locks of My hair 
are filled with the drops of your 


1. The Midrash, understanding 'heart' also in its usual Biblical sense referring to the seat of 
intellect and emotion, interprets this verse as Israel addressing God: Master of the Universe! 
Alas, 7 am asleep' in lack of sacrifices, 'but my heart is awake' for the recital of Shema and 
Prayer; 7 am asleep' in lack of the Temple, but 'my heart is awake' for synagogues and houses 
of study; 7 am asleep' in ignorance of the time set for Redemption, nevertheless, 'my heart is 
awake', anticipating Redemption. 7 am asleep' for lack of Redemption, but the heart of the 





V Israel: 2 1 let my devotion slumber, but the Cod of my 
2 heart was awake! A sound! My Beloved knocks!— 

'Open your heart to Me, My sister, My love, My 
dove, My perfection; admit Me and My head is filled 
with dew-like memories of Abraham; spurn me and l 
bear collections of punishing rains in exile-nights.' 


eyes, as a man whose locks of hair 
are filled with raindrops, that fall in 
the night/ 

pan nn blp — [lit. (Hark!) The 
sound of my Beloved knocking!] i.e. 
[throughout all my slumbering] He 
caused His Shechinah to dwell upon 
the prophets issuing daily warnings 
through them [a reference to 
Jeremiah 7:25: 'From the day that 
your fathers came forth out of the 
land of Egypt to this day l have sent 
you all My servants, the prophets, 
sending them daily'] (Rashi). 

[In the Hebrew, there is an ac¬ 
cented pause after the word blp, the 
sound, indicating that it is not 
modified by the word nn, my 
Beloved, but should be rendered as 
an exclamatory remark. A 
preferable literal translation might 
be: 'A sound! My Beloved knocks!'. 
For the translation 'Hark!' in this 
context, see on 2:8.] 

■»n^n ’'irjn , »nhK ’’b^ni^a — 
[lit. 'Open to Me' (i.e. 'let Me in'), 
My sister, My love, My dove, My 
perfect one.'] And do not cause Me 
to depart from you (Rashi). 

It was with such terms of endear¬ 
ment ['sister', 'love', etc.] that He 
constantly tried to arouse me to 
repentance (Tzror haMor). 

’’nipn, 'My perfect one' —i.e. na¬ 
tion which was commanded [Deut. 


18:13]: 'You shall be perfect with 
Hashem your God' (Akeidas 
Y itzchak) 

— i.e. Nation which endures exile 
and suffering with a perfect heart 
(Alshich). 

The Holy One, blessed be He, 
said to Israel: 'My sons, open for 
me an opening of repentance no 
bigger than the eye of a needle, and 
I will make the opening wide 
enough for wagons and carriages to 
pass through' (Midrash). 

[Cf. the Talmudic dictum (Shab- 
bos 104a): 'He who commences to 
purify himself is assisted from 
Heaven/] 

b^“f<b)?3 — [lit. 'for My head 

is filled (i.e. drenched) with dew.'] 
i.e. I am drenched with pleasure at 
the patriarch Abraham whose deeds 
were pleasing to Me as dew, and I 
now come to you ready to shower 
you with blessings and reward if 
you will but return to Me (Rashi). 

nb’b ’nlYip — [lit. 'My locks 
(are damp with) the rains of the 
night.'] As reflected in the Transla¬ 
tion, Rashi explains that the phrase 
'rains of the night' has a harsher ef¬ 
fect than dew and indicates 
hardship and punishment, thus in¬ 
dicating that this phrase is in con¬ 
trast with the previous verse. 
Homiletically taking nlYlp as a 


Holy One, blessed be He, is awake to redeem me. As Rav Chiyah bar Abba noted, where do we 
find that the Holy One is actually identified as the 'heart' of Israel? In the verse [Psalms 
73:26): 'God is the Rock, my heart.' 
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homonym of nlynp, collections, he 
allegorically renders: "My collect¬ 
ions contain punishments' i.e. 'I 
have a collection of punishments 
with which to exact retribution 
from those who forsake and despise 
Me/ 

Alternately, Rashi suggests that 
'dew' and 'rains of the night' might 
both be interpreted with a positive 
connotation as God saying: 'I stand 
ready to shower you with reward 
for the mifzuos that are as easy to 
perform as 'dew' as well as those 
mitzvos which are as difficult and 
inconvenient as 'rains of the night.' 

3. [Continuing the metaphor, 
Israel reacts to God's 'knocking on 
the door' with the following 
rationale]: 

rgy# ’‘prynt* '•nyiTi — [lit*7 
had (already) taken off my robe , 
how shall I don it? / had (already) 
washed my feet, how shall l soil 
them?'] 

Allegorically: 'I had already ac¬ 
customed myself to the service of 
other gods and I had even accepted 
their ways as proper — how can I 
possibly return to HaSHEM ?' — 
(The verse — in the literal sense — 
reflects the thoughts of a straying 
wife who wished not to open the 
door for her husband) (Rashi). 

... Hearing the above reply, the 
Sovereign of the Universe replied to 
them through the prophets: 'And as 


for Me, I have already removed My 
Presence from your midst. How 
then can I return, seeing that you 
have done these evil things? And 
having cleansed My feet of your 
uncleanness, how can I soil them in 
your midst through your wicked 
actions?' (Targum). 

Metzudas David explains this as 
one, who, ready to retire, is reluc¬ 
tant to dress again. Allegorically he 
refers it to the Jews in Babylon who 
became acculturated in their new 
country and were not well disposed 
towards sustaining the hardships of 
travel back to Eretz Yisroel. 

4. [But when, in response to her 
recalcitrance]... 

ilnrr]p nj nb^ nn — [lit. 'My 
Beloved sent forth His hand from 
the portal — or 'hole' (of the door)] 
i.e.When I responded that I would 
not repent from my newly chosen 
idolatrous ways. He sent forth His 
hand and displayed His vengeance 
in the days of Ahaz [King of Judah], 
by bringing upon him the armies of 
Aram 'who smote him, carrying 
away a great number of captives. 
And of Pekach ben Remalyahu 
[King if Israel] who slew in Judah a 
hundred and twenty thousand in 
one day../ [see II Chron. 28:5, 6] 
(Rashi). 

The Midrash comments on the 
imagery of this verse]: 'He sent 
forth His hand from the portal of 
the door' — like a poor man asking 
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V 3 7 have doffed my robe of devotion; how can I 

3-6 don it? I have washed my feet that trod Your path; 

how can I soil them?' 

4 In anger at my recalcitrance, my Beloved sent 
forth His Hand from the portal in wrath, and my in¬ 
testines churned with longing for Him. 5 1 arose to 


open for my Beloved t 
repentant devotion to 
flowing with myrrh 
foolish rebuke from 

for alms.[For despite its disloyalty 
and transgressions, God pleaded 
with Israel to repent] 

[After which Israel changed its 
ways]... 

r»by inn ’yni — [lit. 'and my intes¬ 
tines stirred for Him] ['Intestines' 
being used interchangeably with 
'heart' as the Biblical term referring 
to the seat of emotion. Cf. Jeremiah 
31:19; Lamentations 1:20 ; 2:11.] 

5 . ... [And becomes righteous in 
the service of God]... 
iln'iDipj ’T] nil 5 ? nhpb nx ’nipp 
biyann nlD3 by my iln ’nynyto — 
[lit. 7 rose to open for my Beloved 
and my hands dripped with myrrh; 
and my fingers flowing with myrrh 
upon the handles of the lock]: 

In eager and tender delight she 
rose to unbolt the door as one who 
perfumes herself to be endearing to 
her husband (Rashi). 

Allegorically, Rashi explains that 
this refers to Israel's reaction to 
God's wrath as described in verse 4. 
Hezekiah, Ahaz's son, [reacted to 
His father's punishment by] 
repenting with all his heart and 
sought God. His entire generation 
was perfect and there never arose in 
Israel another generation like it. As 
the Talmud [Sanhedrin 94b] relates: 


nd my hands dripped myrrh of 
Torah and Cod and my fingers 
to remove the traces of my 
the handles of the lock. 6 1 

[Hezekiah planted a sword by the 
door of the house of study and 
proclaimed: 'He who will not study 
the Torah will be pierced with the 
sword'] They searched from Dan to 
Beersheva and found no ignoramus; 
from Gabath to Antipris, and found 
no boy or girl, man or woman who 
was not thoroughly versed in the 
[intricate and difficult] laws of 
purity and impurity. This is the 
significance of 'my hands dripped 
with myrrh, [i.e., in my attempt to 
make myself as pleasing to Him as 
possible, I prepared myself by 
figuratively anointing and purify¬ 
ing myself with precious ointment 
— its effects overflowing — thus 
removing the foul odor of my past 
deeds (Akeidas Y itzchak; Alshich; 
Metzudas David).] ... Even of 
irPU/K 1 ’, Josiah, is it recorded [// 
Kings 23:25]: 'And like him there 
was no king before him that turned 
to HASHEM with all his heart' 
because he witnessed the punish¬ 
ment that befell [his grandfather] 
Menashe and [his father] Amon — 
in fulfillment of: 'He sent forth His 
hand from the portal of the door 
and my intestines stirred for him.' 

The Midrash expla-ins the 
seemingly redundant [I], to be 
an emphatic statement: 'It was / 
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who rose — not the other nations.' 

The Targum explains the simile 
of 'dripping myrrh' to allude to the 
sacrificial incenses. He paraphrases: 

'And as the mighty stroke of God 
was heavy upon me, I was 
astounded at my actions. The 
priests brought the sacrifice and of¬ 
fered up sweet-smelling incense; 
but it was not accepted for the Lord 
of the Universe closed the doors of 
repentance in my face/ 

6. [But, alas, God's anger was not 
abated. His Decree was to be en¬ 
forced.] 

“iny pjjn nni nnb ’jn ’iinna — [lit. 
7 opened for my Beloved, but my 
Beloved had turned and gone.'] i.e. I 
responded to my Beloved but it was 
too late — he did not annul His 
decree, as it is said of Hezekiah 
[Isaiah 39:6-7]: ' Behold , days are 
coming that all that is in your house 
shall be carried to Babylon ... and of 
your children which shall descend 
from you' — Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael and Azariah. Similarly was 
Josiah forewarned by Chuldah, the 
prophetess [// Kings 22:16]: 7 will 
bring evil upon this place and upon 
its inhabitants'; and in addition: 
[ibid. 23:25]: 'and like him there 
was no king before him , etc.' ... 
Nevertheless, HaSHEM did not turn 
back from the fierceness of that 
great anger with which His anger 
burned against Judah, on account of 
all the provocation with which 
Menashe had provoked Him. And 
HaSHEM said, "I will remove Judah 


also out of My sight as I have 
removed Israel, and I will cast off 
this city, Jerusalem, which I have 
chosen(Rashi). 

nxpn ■»u/*p3 — [lit. 'my soul 
departed (i.e. I became faint) as He 
spoke'] i.e. as He uttered these 
harsh decrees ... because, in effect. 
He said: I will not now enter, since 
at first you refused to let me enter 
(Rashi). 

Others perceive 'my soul 
departed' to imply intense prayer as 
in 'my soul poured forth.' But alas, 
even prayer was of no avail (Migdal 
David ). 

imrmytp imrnf/pn — [lit. 7 
sought Him but did not find Him.'] 

... And lest you say that Jeremiah 
prophesied during this period 
[(Jeremiah 3:14, 22; 25:5; 35:15) 
'Repent O faithless children'; and 
similarly ( Malachi 3:7)]: 'Return to 
Me and I will return to You' [i.e. 
prophecies which would indicate 
that their sincere repentance should 
have averted the Decree] — be 
aware that the implication was not 
that repentance would avert the 
decree entirely but that it could 
soften the blows and help ease the 
rebuilding when the exiles eventual¬ 
ly returned (Rashi). 

’ajy rruop — [lit. 7 called Him 
but He did not answer me'] i.e. 1 
prayed but He did not respond, (cf. 
Jeremiah 21), when Zedekiah asked 
Jeremiah to inquire of God, and 
God answered with a stern 


D’T’U/n [iso] 



V opened for my Beloved; but, alas, my Beloved had 
7 turned His back on my plea and gone. My soul 

departed at His decree! / sought His closeness but 
could not find it; / beseeched Him but He would not 
answer. 

7 They found me, the enemy watchmen patrolling 
the city; they struck me, they bloodied me wreaking 


prophecy of the disaster which was 
to befall the Jews. See also chapter 
37, and specifically 15:1: ' Then said 
HASHEM to me: Even were Moses or 
Samuel to stand before Me [and in¬ 
tercede] / cannot incline My soul to 
this people' (Divrei Y edidiah). 

7. n’y} nnnte/n — 

[lit. 'The watchmen who patrol for 
'circle') the town found me.'] The 
'watchmen' metaphorically refers to 
Nebuchadnezzar and his forces who 
'patrolled' the City to wreak the 
vengeance of God [i.e. who acted as 
God's instrument in implementing 
His plan of retribution against the 
Jews. The Destruction of the First 
Temple was to begin] (Rashi). 111 
In 3:3, Rashi interprets the same 
word 'watchman' as referring to 
Moses and Aaron whereas here, in 
5:7, he renders it as referring to 


Nebuchadnezzar and his horde, an 
apparent incongruity. In truth, 
however, there is no discrepancy. 
Any person who carries out the will 
of God is His 'watchman', whether 
he does it consciously as did Moses 
and Aaron, or like Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, without even knowing that he 
was God's instrument. 
Nebuchadnezzar's purpose, 
although he was not aware of it, 
was to force Israel to repent by 
making them realize that only in 
God lay their salvation. Therefore, 
Scripture calls him ’"ny "iy;rpini. 
My servant Nebuchadnezzar'[Jere¬ 
miah 25:9 ] and in that sense, he is 
here called God's watchman (Harav 
David Feinstein). 

’jiyya ’rian — [lit. 'they struck me, 
they wounded me'] — [by wreaking 
Destruction upon Israel.] 


1. Ibn Ezra [following in part the Targum and Midrash] allegorically explains verses 2-8 as 
referring to a later period, beginning with the Babylonian exile, and culminating with the Se¬ 
cond Temple. 

[Vs. 2]: During the Babylonian captivity, I was like a man in slumber, but my heart was 
awake in the deep-seated desire to reunite with the Shechinah as before. The sound of my 
Beloved knocking! refers to the inspiration with which God stirred Cyrus, King of Persia, [to 
allow the rebuilding of the Temple in Jerusalem — (see Ezra 1:1)] and to bid me to return to 
Eretz Visroel. 'for My head is drenched with dew' — which figuratively has God as saying: I 
am drenched' [if one may so express it] because 1 do not dwell in a House. Or, dew al¬ 
legorizes the tears from Israel's prayers which ascended on High and drenched Him. 

[Vs. 3]: 7 have already taken off my robe ... ' refers to Israel's indolence in responding to 
the call to return to the land and rebuild the Temple, [see Overview to ArtScroll ed. of Esther 
p. xvi: The righteous Persian monarch gave the order that the Jews might go home again — 
and only forty-two thousand heeded his call! Forty-two thousand heard the call of prophecy 
but millions stayed behind.'] 

[Vs. 4]: 'My Beloved sent forth His hand' — i.e. His prophets,Haggai and Zechariah, [who 
prophesied about the eventual restoration of the Temple and Jerusalem; see Haggai 1:8 and 
Zechariah 1:16]— 'from the portal' of heaven. 
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[Note the contrast between the 
'watchmen' described in this verse 
who react violently by 'striking and 
beating/ to the reaction of the 
watchmen in a parallel verse in 3:3, 
who depart peacefully. 

The contrast is poignant. 

In 3:3, as explained in the com- 
mentary, Israel seeks her Beloved, 
God, not as a victim of His wrath, 
but in longing for Him after 38 
years of divine silence. Israel takes 
to the 'streets' to demonstrate that 
she is determined to search 
vigorously for Him in every nook 
and cranny. The 'watchmen' she 
meets — Moses and Aaron — are 
themselves searching for the Word 
of HASHEM. Israel asks for their 
reassurance: — ' Have you heard the 
Word of HASHEM?' They 
commiserate with her. But, unable 
to respond affirmatively, they 
depart, frustrated, and silent. 

In our verse, however, Israel 
smarts under God's wrath after 
hearing prophecies of impending 


destruction and His implacability. 
Distraught, she takes to the ' street' 
to seek Him and supplicate before 
Him; but her repentance is too little 
and too late. The 'watchmen' she 
meets this time are made of dif¬ 
ferent stuff: they are the villainous 
foe Nebuchadnezzar and his army 
who, seeing her distraught and 
separated from her Beloved, pounce 
upon her and submit her to the 
most brutal blows they can mete 
out. It is all part of God's plan — 
they are bent upon Israel's annihila¬ 
tion.] 

ninhn nntt ’•byn nnyriK — 
[lit. 'the guards of the walls stripped 
my mantle from me.'] Interpreting 
'guards of the walls' as the minister¬ 
ing angels who formerly guarded 
the walls of Jerusalem [cf. Isaiah 
62:6]; and 'my mantle' as the Tem¬ 
ple, Rashi explains this verse as al¬ 
luding to the Midrashic account 
that even the angels assisted in the 
destruction of the Temple by kin- 


[Vs. 5]: 7 rose to open for my Beloved' — i.e. I rebuilt the Temple, anticipating that the 
Shechinah would dwell therein as foretold by the prophets. But alas! 'my Beloved had turned 
and gone'— the Shechinah did not enter therein as before. And this is the significance of 7 
became faint for His Word' — i.e. as I recalled how He would speak with me previously. 7 
sought Him, but did not find Him' — [because of the absence of the Shechinah and because 
within forty years of the rebuilding of the Temple, prophecy ceased in Israel (Ohr Y ohel).] 

Ramban notes in this context the five things which the First Temple had but which the Se¬ 
cond lacked: The ark, the ark cover, the cherubim; the fire; the Shechinah; the Holy Spirit [of 
prophecy] and the Urim v'Tumim (Yoma 21b). 

[As the Targum renders: 7 desired to ask instruction of the Eternal, but He had removed 
His Presence from me; my soul longed for the sound of His Word, I sought the presence of 
His glory, but I found it not; I prayed to Him, but He covered the heavens with clouds and 
would not receive my prayer.'] 

[Vs. 7]: 'The watchmen' i.e. the kings of Greece 'found me. They struck and wounded me' 
[by their evil decrees] and thus left me barren of mitzvos — but nevertheless I remained loyal 
to Him [vs. 8]: and as you nations of the world can testify, 7 am sick for His love.' 
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V God's revenge on me. They stripped my mantle of 

g holiness from me, the angelic watchmen of the wall. 

8 / adjure you, O nations who are destined to as¬ 
cend to Jerusalem, when you see my Beloved on the 
future Day of Judgment, won't you tell Him that I 
bore all travails for love of Him? 


dling the fire, as explained in the 
verse [Lamentations :13]: ' From on 
high, He sent a fire' [see footnote to 
Eichah, ArtScroll ed., p.65 ]. 

8 . [Israel is in Exile. But, faithfully 
enduring all suffering, they cling to 
their faith and address their cap- 
tors]: 

D’Wn 1 nU3 DDnt< ’nynutfn — [lit. 7 
adjure you, O daughters of 
Jerusalem. 'J — i.e. O nations who 
are destined to ascend to Jerusalem 
[see on parallel verses in 2:7 and 
3:5]. —According to Rashi, the ad¬ 
juration in this verse is addressed to 
Nebuchadnezzar and his armies: 
'who have seen Chananiah, Mishael 
and Azariah submit themselves to 
the fiery furnace [Daniel 3:20], and 
Daniel cast into the lion's den [ibid 
6:17] in punishment for his pray¬ 
ing; and to the generation of 
Mordechai in the time of Haman.' 

'So far the the Song shows Israel 
in a dialogue with God and 
mankind. Now Israel summons 
mankind to prepare for the moment 
when it will itself conduct the 
dialogue for its part directly with 
God: You revealed your antithesis 


from God's love mostly in the way 
you treated me; therefore, in your 
first talk with God,you will have to 
give expression to the under¬ 
standing that you have regained for 
His love!' (Wolf). 

nlTntt iwynn-QK — [lit. 'If you 
find my Beloved .'J — i.e. in the 
future, on the Day of Judgment, 
when you will be called upon to 
bear witness for me, as is written 
[Isaiah 43:9]: 'Let them bring forth 
their witness that they may be 
justified' (Rashi).w 

'Finding God' alludes to occa¬ 
sions when you, O heathen nations, 
will be confronted with obvious 
manifestations of God's protection 
and supremacy, and even you will 
be moved to declare God's 
greatness, as was Nebuchadnezzar 
when Chananiah, Mishael and 
Azariah survived the fiery furnace, 
and Cyrus when Daniel survived 
the lion's den (Divrei Y edidiah). 

rQHN nbimy lb n^n nn — [lit. 
'What shall you tell him? That I am 
sick with love.] [i.e. 'what' in this 
context is rhetorical. The intended 
meaning could be rendered: 'This is 


1. [Rashi's comment is based on the Talmud, Avodah Zarah 3a: The Holy One, blessed be He, 
will say [to the heathens]: Even some of you will testify that Israel observed the entire Torah. 
Let Nimrod come and testify that Abraham did not consent to worship idols; let Laban come 
and testify that Jacob could not be suspected of theft; let Potiphar's wife testify that Joseph 
was above suspicion of immorality; let Nebuchadnezzar come and testify that Chananiah, 
Mishael and Azariah did not bow down to an image; let Darius come and testify that Daniel 
never neglected the prayers; let Bildad, Tzofar, and Eliphaz testify that Israel observed the 
whole Torah, as it is said: 'Let them [the nations] bring their [own] witnesses, that they [Israel] 
may be justified (Isaiah 43:9).] 
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what you should tell Him'] — when 
you testify concerning me,tell Him 
that only for loving Him was I af¬ 
flicted [’ivSn, became ill] with harsh 
suffering among them! Let 
Nebuchadnezzar come forth and 
testify! Let Eliphaz come forth, with 
Tzofar and all the heathen 
prophets, and testify that I fulfilled 
the Torah! (Rashi). 

— Tell Him that I endured all the 
travails and sufferings of Exile. 
Thus, my 'sickness' is not due to 
suffering — it comes from being 
sick for His love (Vilna Gaon ; Me- 
tzudas David). 

... And, as a sick person yearns 
for healing, so do we yearn for 
deliverance (Midrash). 

Divrei Yedidiah interprets dif¬ 
ferently: Israel says to the nations: 
when you recognize God's great¬ 
ness testify that I realize that the 
cause of my suffering is not due to in¬ 
ability on His part to rescue me, or 
because He has decided to cast me off, 
never to return to me. I am ful¬ 
ly aware that my travail is because 
’JK npnx nSln, I am sick by virtue 
of His love for me: His chastise¬ 
ments are rgnN by oniD 1 , chastise¬ 
ments of love, designed to awaken 
me and bring me to repentance. As 
it is written [Prov. 3:11-12]: 'Do not 
despise the chastening of HASHEM 
nor be weary of His correction; for 
HASHEM reproves him whom He 
loves'; ... and in the Torah [Deut. - 
8:5]: 'As a man chastens his son, so 
HASHEM your God chastens you/ 

[See also comm, to npriK nSin in 
2:5.] 


9. n^n inn ^in-nn — [lit. 

'what [makes] your Beloved (better) 
than [another] beloved, O fairest 
among women?'] 

This was the response of the 
heathens to the Jews: In what way 
is your God so superior to other 
gods that you are ready to be 
burned and tortured for Him? You 
are handsome, you are mighty. 
Come intermingle with us 
(Mechilta; Rashi). 

i.e. 'Why are you so loyal to a 
God who has forsaken you? Let us 
join and become one nation, and 
together let us serve our god (Me- 
tzudas David). 

'Why is your Beloved more than 
another beloved? Why is your God 
more than other dieties? Why is 
your Protector more than other 
protectors?' (Midrash). 

[The simile of 'fairest among 
women' meaning 'fairest among na¬ 
tions' appears also in 1:8 where it is 
uttered by God. Here, being 
mouthed by the nations it seems to 
be tinged with an overtone of 
derisive mockery.] 

The nations taunt: Are you truly 
'the fairest among nations' by virtue 
of clinging to this God of yours? 
Surely not! Just look at yourselves; 
the reverse is true! Therefore, why 
do you insist upon the superiority 
of your God over all others, and so 
adjure us that we should not dare 
disturb your love and cause Him to 
love us? Never! It would be better 
for all if you forgot Him. Join us in 
serving our god and let us all 
prosper together (Alshich). 
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V Heathens: 9 # With what does your beloved God excel all 
9-11 others that you suffer for His Name, O fairest of 
nations ? With what does your beloved God excel all 
others that you dare to adjure us?' 

Israel: 10 My Beloved is pure and purifies sin , and ruddy 

with vengeance to punish betrayors, surrounded 
with myriad angels. 11 His opening words were finest 


unygu/n inp Tirrmp — (lit. 
'what (makes) your Beloved (better) 
than (another) beloved, that you so 
adjure us?'] — to so testify about 
your love (Rashi); in that you cling 
so to Him until death (Sforno). 

It is bad enough that you clung to 
Him so while you were 'the fairest 
among nations'. But now that you 
are in lowest of depths — why do 
you still consider Him so superior 
that you submit to every form of 
suffering for His Name's sake to 
such an extent that you obligate us 
to testify for you as if under oath? 
(Tzror HaMor). 

10." 16. [Israel responds to the 
nations: 'I will describe my Beloved 
to you — but in the most anthro¬ 
pomorphic of analogies — as a 
maiden describes her bridegroom/] 
Then even you will agree that there 
is no other like Him (Alshich)]: 

10 . onio ny HU — [lit. 'My 
Beloved is clear-skinned and rud¬ 
dy.'] Rashi translates ny 'white' 
[or: 'clear'] as in Lam. 4:7: iny 
nbnra, 'they were whiter than milk.' 

I.e. He is anxious to 'whiten' my 
deeds even when He sits in judg¬ 
ment as He is depicted: [Daniel 
7:9]: 'His garment was white as 
snow and the hair of His hand was 
like pure wool' (Rashi); 

... 'And ruddy' [i.e. 'red'] — in 
readiness to exact retribution from 
His enemies, as Isaiah declared [in 


surprise upon seeing a vision of 
God depicted as a solitary and ma¬ 
jestic figure in blood-red vesture 
approaching victoriously from the 
direction of Edom, after having 
wreaked vengeance on Israel's 
enemies]: 'Why is Your apparel red, 
and your garments like one who 
treads in the wine vat?' [Isaiah 63:2] 
(Rashi). 

... 'White' signifying purity and 
atonement and 'red' signifying sin 
and punishment seemingly con¬ 
tradictory attributes, both of which 
are embodied within Him simul¬ 
taneously (N'tziv). 

buT — [lit. ' pre-eminent 
above ten-thousand.'] — i.e. pre¬ 
eminent among the many 'soldiers', 
['angels'] surrounding Him (Rashi). 

— Targum renders: 'while His 
[bjn] banner, waves over myriads of 
angels who minister before Him.' 

... As it is written of Him in 
Daniel 7:10: 'a thousand thou¬ 
sands served Him and ten thousand 
times ten thousand stood before 
Him' (Ibn Ezra; Metzudas David). 

'Just as a [b}“j] banner, — is raised 
above the head of a marching army, 
so does He tower above all others in 
strength, eternity, might, and 
sovereignty (Ibn Aknin). 

11. 19 Dip Itt/fO — [lit. 'His head is 
(like) finest gold..] Interpreting 
'His head', to mean 'His 
beginning,' Rashi renders: 'The 
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beginning of his words [i.e. the Ten 
Commandments, God's direct com¬ 
munication to the entire people] 
shone forth like the finest gold — as 
suggested by the verse [Psalms 
119:130]: 'The preamble of Y our 
words give light. ' By proclaiming the 
first commandment: 7 am HaSHEM 
your God', He established His 
sovereignty over them, and then 
decreed His ordinances upon them. 

Metzudas David interprets Itt/Kh, 
'His head' in its literal sense: His 
'head' is like precious gold; it is 
more precious than any crown — so, 
allegorically, is God beyond mortal 
description; He is above praise. 

D 1 bnbn r»nlyip — [lit. 'His locks are 
wavy.'] Rashi comments: 
nisbn by □‘•bn ’bn yipi yip by by, — 
"Upon every one of its 'crowns' [i.e. 
the small lines adorning the tops of 
many letters in Scriptural Hebrew] 
there are mounds and mounds of 
Halachos, laws" (cf. Eruvirt 21b). ll i 
[With Torah still being al¬ 
legorized as the subject, r»nl2np is 
thus regarded as alluding to yip, 

' crowns' , (lit. 'thorn'), and D’bnbrt 
as a double form of D’bfi, 'mounds.' 
Render: 'The Torah's crowns are 
piled with mounds and mounds.'] 
The Vilna Gaon points out that 
the simile of 'hair' to the 'crowns' 


and minutae of Torah is apt. Hair is 
considered by many to be 
superfluous because it is shorn and 
serves no useful purpose, but the 
Zohar stresses that much can be dis¬ 
cerned from man's hair by those 
righteous people with the percep¬ 
tion to delve into these hidden mat¬ 
ters. Similarly, the seemingly 
superfluous 'crowns' on the letters 
of the Torah, unlock great 
storehouses of knowledge to the in¬ 
itiated (Divrei Yedidiah). 

nnlig nlnhip — [lit. 'black as the 
raven'] — an allusion that the Torah 
was written in black fire upon white 
fire' (Rashi). 

As the Midrash esoterically com¬ 
ments: The Scroll which God gave 
to Moses was of white fire and its 
writing was of black fire. It was 
itself fire and it was hewn out of 
fire; completely formed of fire and 
given in fire, as it says [Deut. 33:2]: 
in 1 ? xrj vtK irp’ip, 'At His right hand 
was a fiery law unto them.' 

12 . dvj ’p’Ptrby n^lr? vyy — [lit. 
'His eyes are like doves besides 
brooks of water.'] 'His eyes' alludfes 
to God's governing of the Universe. 
As in II Chron. 16:9: 'for the eyes 
of HASHEM. run to and fro 
throughout the earth'; and Psalms 


1. The reference is remeniscent of an incident related in the Talmud , Menachos 29b: 

When Moses ascended on high, he found the Holy One, blessed be He, making crowns' for 
the letters in the Torah. [These are the ‘taggin' — the three small strokes written on top of the 
letters yauoyiy in the form of a crown.] 

'Why do you add these crowns?' Moses asked [i.e. is there anything lacking in the Torah 
making these additions necessary?] 
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V gold, His crowns hold mounds of statutes written in 
J 2-13 raven-black flame. 

12 Like the gaze of doves toward their cotes, His 
eyes are fixed on the waters of Torah, bathing all 
things in clarity, established upon creation's fullness. 
13 Like a bed of spices are His words at Sinai, like 
towers of perfume. His comforting words from the 


33:18: 'God's eyes are upon those 
that fear Him' (Divrei Yedidiah). 

Just as doves gaze toward their 
'windows' [i.e. 'cotes' — see Isaiah 
60:8], so are His eyes directed 
toward synagogues and study- 
houses from which emanates Torah 
which is compared to water (Rashi). 
[cf. Talmudic dictum (based upon 
Isaiah 55:1) rnln Kb# D’E p#, 
'water refers to Torah' (Bave Kam- 
ma 17a).] 

nbn^ myni — [lit. 'bathing in 
milk.'] — i.e. when God's 'eyes' 
hover in judgment, they establish 
the truth — acquitting the righteous 
and rewarding him for his right¬ 
eousness; condemning the wicked 
and punishing him for his evil. 
[Thus, 'milk' alludes to clarity (cf. 
on verse 10 above s.v. ny) — in this 
case, the clarity of God's perspec¬ 
tive] (Rashi). 

nKbrp"bv nla^ 1 ’ — [lit. 'sitting upon 
the fullness.'] — i.e. upon the full¬ 
ness of the earth. 'They are the eyes 
of Hashem hovering through the 
whole earth' (Zechariah 4:10) ' ... 
watching evil and good' (Proverbs 
15:3)] (Rashi). 

Rashi offers an alternative com¬ 
mentary on this verse: 

'Eyes' refers to Torah scholars 
whom God provides with eyes to 


enlighten the world as man's eyes 
enlighten him. Just as the dove 
wanders from cote to cote in quest 
of food, so do scholars go from the 
study-house of one sage to that of 
another seeking explanations of the 
Torah. 'Besides the brooks of water' 
refers to the study-houses from 
which the 'water' of Torah flows; 
'bathing in milk' — i.e. they glisten 
in the 'milk' of Torah, whitening 
[i.e. clarifying] its innermost mys¬ 
teries; 'sitting upon the fullness' — 
i.e. properly assorting and explain¬ 
ing matters. 

[In the literal sense, Rashi ex¬ 
plains the phrase as a reference to 
jewels fitting properly in their set¬ 
ting: 'fitly set'; neither too deep nor 
projecting.'] 

IS.nibnan nanjp pnb 

— [lit. 'His cheeks are like a 
bed of spices, banks (or: 'towers') of 
perfume.'] — i.e. beds of spices con¬ 
taining banks of sweet herbs which 
are processed into perfumes 
(Rashi). 

Allegorically this refers to the Ut¬ 
terances at Mount Sinai during 
which God displayed a friendly, 
smiling demeanor (Rashi). 

'Cheeks' are thus interpreted al¬ 
legorically as the repository of His 
organs of speech (Metzudas 


'There will arise a man after many generations', answered God, Akivah ben Yosef, by 
name, who will expound yip) yip b^ by upon every crown nia^n blp D’bri ’bn mounds and 
mounds of Halachos.' 
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David); the utterances of which are 
fragrant as spices. As the Talmud 
[Shabbos 88b] comments upon our 
verse: 'With every single word that 
went forth from the mouth of the 
Holy One, blessed be He, the whole 
world was filled with spices [i.e. 
fragrance]/ for His Words spirit¬ 
ually purified and prepared the 
souls of the people — just as 
fragrant spices revive and re¬ 
juvenate the flesh (Alshich). 

nnv map} rninDty — 

[lit. 'His lips are like roses; they drip 
flowing myrrh.] i.e. His words in 
the Tent of Meeting, words of con¬ 
ciliation and atonement, teaching 
Israel the laws of the various offer¬ 
ings that please God and atone for 
sin (Rashi). 

Metzudas David suggests that 
'His lips' might be interpreted as 
'His spokesman', i.e. 'His prophets ' 
who spread His word afar like the 
fragrance of spices. 

The Targum paraphrases: 'And 
as for the lips of His scholars 
engaged in the Torah, they distill 
taste on every side, while the word 
issuing from their mouths is as 
choice myrrh.' 

14. nnj ’b’ba vi] - [lit. 'His arms 
are rods of gold.'] — i.e. the Tablets 
which He gave with His right hand 
and which 'were the handiwork of 


God' [Exodus 32:16]. 'Rods of 
Gold' are the the Ten Com¬ 

mandments, of which it is said 
[Psalms 19:1]: They are more de¬ 
sirable than gold — even than much 
fine gold.' 'b'bl, rods [i.e. 'rolls'] al¬ 
ludes to the Midrash: 'Rav 
Yehoshua ben Nechemiah said: The 
tablets were of a miraculous nature: 
they were of hard stone, yet they 
rolled up [pbbjj] (Midrash; Rashi). 

P’Pin? — [lit. 'studded 

with tarsis.'] — The Ten Command¬ 
ments are like rods of gold studded 
with precious stones because all 613 
Commandments are alluded to in 
the Decalogue (Rashi). 

[Tarsis is a precious stone, 
described by the commentators as 
blue in color. The Bible names it 
(Exodus 28:20) as one of the stones 
set into the fourth row of the ]#n 
breastplate of judgment. 
Since there is no specific guidance 
on its identity, I have followed 
Hirsch in Exodus ibid., and left the 
word untranslated. (But see Rashi to 
Ezekiel 1:16 where he seems to 
render 'crystal'.) ] 

According to others, the verse al¬ 
legorizes the expanse of the heavens 
— product of 'His hands' (cf. Psalms 
8:4: 'the heavens, work of Y our 
fingers') — which glow abright like 
gold,and are studded with jewel-like 
stars (Alshich; Metzudas David). 
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V Tabernacle are roses dripping flowing myrrh. 14 The 
14-16 Tablets, His handiwork, are desirable above even 
rolls of fine gold; they are studded with command¬ 
ments precious as gems, the Torah’s innards are 
sparkling as ivory intricately overlaid with precious 
stone. 15 The Torah's columns are marble set in con¬ 
texts of gingold, its contemplation flowers like 
Lebanon, it is sturdy as cedars. 16 The words of His 
palate are sweet and He is all delight. 

This is my Beloved and this is my Friend, O na¬ 
tions who are destined to ascend to Jerusalem. 


□n’sp n?Vy j ? IV? ntyy i’yn — [lit- 
'his body' (lit. 'intestines') is as 
shiny as ivory overlaid with sap¬ 
phires] 

— This alludes to rnin, the 
Book of Leviticus, the third 

of the Five Books of the Torah: just 
as the intestines are in the midst of 
the body, Leviticus is in the center 
of the Torah. Although it [the 
Torah] appears smooth as ivory, in 
reality, it is full of detailed minutiae. 
Its phrases and words, despite a 
surface simplicity, are replete with 
nuances, meaning, and laws — like 
smooth ivory intricately overlaid 
with adornments. This is nowhere 
more evident than in the Book of 
Leviticus which contains more 
detailed precepts than any other 
Book (Rashi). 

15. "by onyjD vy ’Tiny 
T9 -1 37K — [lit. 'His legs are pillars of 
marble set upon sockets of fine 
gold. 'J 'Legs' refer to the columns of 
the Torah which are interpreted in 
connection with what follows and 
what precedes them. What do they 
resemble? A pillar which has a 
pedestal below and above. So the 
sections of the Torah are interpreted 
by relating them to what follows 


and what precedes them (Midrash; 
Rashi). 

crnK^ -nn? jmba intpn - [lit. 'his 
appearance is like Lebanon, choicest 
among cedars.'] Whoever con¬ 
templates upon His word finds 
flowers and shrubs like a blooming 
forest ['Lebanon' being a forest]. 
Such is Torah: Whoever meditates 
therein discovers limitless wisdom 
and understanding. He is the 
choicest, just as cedar is the 
choicest, for building, strength, and 
height (Rashi). 

i.e. He so surpasses anything 
around Him that it is futile to at¬ 
tempt a description of Him by com¬ 
parison with any other being (Met- 
zudas David). 

16. Quinns ibsi trpnon ton — [lit. 
'His palate (i.e. mouth) is most 
sweet; and all of him is a delight.'] 

It is written [Amos 5:4]: Tor thus 
said Cod to the house of Israel: 
Seek Me and live.' Could anything 
be sweeter than this?! 'When the 
wicked man turns away from his 
wickedness ... and does that which 
is lawful and right , he shall live' 
[Ezek. 33 :19] — i.e. if he is truly sor¬ 
ry for his misdeeds, his iniquities 
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shall be counted as merits. Could 
anything be sweeter than this?! 
(Rashi). 

nU3 ’yi nj) nn nj — [lit. 
'this is my Beloved, and this is my 
friend, O daughters of Jerusalem.*] 
— and it is for all these virtues that 
'I am sick for His love' (Rashi). 

[This is the triumphant conclu¬ 


sion of her answer to the cynical 
question posed to her in verse 9. 
This sums up the description of 
My Beloved, O nations of the world! 
This is why He is more beloved to 
me than any other, and why I wil¬ 
lingly subject myself to every 
tribulation for the sanctification of 
His Name.'] 


VI 


1. The nations continue to taunt 
Israel in future derision (Rashi): 

npvi — [lit. 

'Where has your Beloved gone, O 
fairest among women?*] Where has 
He gone? Why has He left you 
alone, widowed? (Rashi). 

The inference here is: 'If He is as 
you say He is, tell us where He has 
gone. We will help you in your 
quest and no longer attempt to sway 
you from Him' (Metzudas David). 

This query refers to the period of 
52 years after the Destruction of the 
First Temple during which Judah 
lay desolate; the roads and villages 
were deserted, not even cattle or 
birds inhabited the land [Y oma 54a; 
Shabbos 145b; see comm, to Eichah 
1:1, ArtScroll ed. p.52] (Divrei 
Yedidiah). 

There are two questions here, 
(a) Where has your Beloved gone?, 
and (b) Where has He turned? — i.e. 
with what does He occupy Himself? 
since you yourselves don't know 
the answer, why do you rage so? 
(Vilna Goan). 

[The adjective ' fairest among na¬ 


tions' in this context, was used 
previously by the heathens in 5:9. 
See Comm, there.] 

[Several commentators, however, 
detect in these words a sincere ap¬ 
preciation and recognition of 
Israel's superior moral and ethical 
qualities. Although bereft of God, 
and subject to Exile — beaten, 
downtrodden, and oppressed — 
Israel's sterling qualities shine 
forth. Even if the appreciation is 
tinged with envy and disdain, her 
qualities must be acknowledged.] 

W nj* - [lit. 

'Where has your Beloved turned, 
that we may seek Him with you?*] 
This verse refers to the period when 
Cyrus, was inspired by God 
to allow the rebuilding of the Tem¬ 
ple in Jerusalem [see Overview to 
ArtScroll ed. of Esther pp. xv-xxii.] 
When the Jews commenced con¬ 
struction, the heathens harrassed 
them and said: 'Where has your 
beloved turned? If He is returning 
to you, we will help you look for 
Him? In this manner it is recorded 
[Ezra 4:1-2]: 'Now, when the 
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VI Nations: \ A/ here has your Beloved gone, O forsaken 

* fairest among women? Where has your 
Beloved turned to rejoin you? Let us seek Him with 
you and build His Temple with you. 

Israel: 2 My Beloved has descended to His Temple- 

garden, to His incense-altar, yet still He grazes my 
brethren remaining in gardens of exile to gather the 


adversaries of Judah and Benjamin 
heard that the children of the exiles 
were building the Temple to 
HashEM, God of Israel they 
approached Zerubavel ... and said: 
Let us build with you, for we seek 
your God as you do ...' But their in¬ 
tention was sinister, designed to dis¬ 
rupt the construction (Rashi). 

2. la; 1 ? tv nil — [lit. 'My Beloved 
has gone down to His garden.] — He 
commanded us to build His Temple, 
and He will surely be there with us 
(Rashi). 

[Of course, the term tv, 
descended, is not indicative of the 
actual direction of God's travel. He 
is omnipresent and, by definition, 
cannot 'descend'. Rather ... the 
term indicates to our limited intel¬ 
lect what we comprehend to be a 
'descent' from His heavenly spheres 
to our earthly habitat.] 

Israel is thus referred to as a 
'garden', reminiscent of the verse 
[Isaiah 5:7]: 'for the vineyard of 
Hashem of Hosts is the house of 
Israel, and the men of Judah His 
pleasant plant' (Ibn Aknin). 

[See also Comm to 4:12 s.v. 

This, then, according to Divrei 
Yedidiah,is the answer of the Jews: 
When His Shechinah departed the 
Temple, it descended among His 
people, accompanying them into 
Exile. [See footnote to 4:8]. 


□tpin nunyb — [lit. 'to the beds of 
spices'] i.e. the place where the 
sacrificial incense was burned 
(Rashi). 

Metzudas David refers this to the 
synagogues and study-houses 
"where God surely 'descended' to 
hear the sound of Torah and receive 
our prayers." 

— He looks down to and observes 
the ways of the righteous, the effect 
of whose deeds wafts in the air like 
the fragrance of spices (Ibn Aknin). 

D’laa nlinb — [lit. 'to graze in the 
gardens.'] What is more, despite 
that fact that the Temple was built. 
He did not neglect those of His 
children who elected not to return 
to the land. He 'descended' to graze 
His sheep in 'the gardens' of their 
dispersion — i.e. He caused His 
Shechinah to descend to the syn¬ 
agogues and study-houses of those 
'sheep' who remained in the lands 
of Captivity (Rashi). 

— [lit. 'and to pick 

roses'.] 

[In consonance with previous 
references, 'rose' is an allegorical al¬ 
lusion to righteousness]: God 
listens attentively to those who con¬ 
verse in Torah, gathering their 
merits, and recording them in a 
Book of Remembrance before Him, 
as it is written [M alachi 3:16]: And 
those who feared HASHEIvf spoke 
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one to another, and HaSHEM 
hearkened and heard it, and a book 
of remembrance was written before 
Him (Rashi). 

The Vilna Gaon explains that 
they thus respond to the double 
question: (a) My Beloved has gone 
down to His garden: i.e. to His gar¬ 
den par excellence — the Garden of 
Eden; 'to the beds of spices' — the 
company of the righteous — having 
removed Himself, so to speak, from 
this world; and (b) He occupies 
Himself by 'feeding in the gardens', 
i.e. by delighting in the presence of 
the righteous, 'picking roses', i.e. 
plucking their rnin ^nTT 
Torah novellae. 

The Midrash interprets 'picking 
roses' as an allusion to God 'pluck¬ 
ing away' the righteous of Israel at 
the appropriate time. The Midrash 
illustrates this by a reference to a 
gardener: Just as he knows the right 
time for plucking the fruit, so God 
knows precisely when the proper 
time comes to remove the righteous 
from this world — leading them into 
the Hereafter. 

— i.e. 'He plucks His 'roses' 
[i.e.the remnants of His people] 
from among the thorns' (Sforno). 

Divrei Yedidiah elaborates that 
the Jews in Exile are referred to in 
2:2 as a 'rose among thorns'. 
Therefore, He accompanies them in 
Exile anticipating the moments of 
Redemption when He will 'pluck 
them up' from the midst of the 
heathen nations. 

3. In reply to the offer of the 
nations that they would help Israel 


seek God and build a Temple for 
him, Israel answers (Rashi) : 

nlib ’ahf — [lit. 7 am My Beloved's'] 
i.e. I, alone, am My Beloved's. You 
are not His, neither will you assist 
us in the construction', as it is writ¬ 
ten [Ezra 4:3]: 'You have nothing to 
do with us in building a house to 
our God', and [Nehemiah 2:20]: 
'Yow have no portion, or right, or 
memorial in Jerusalem' (Rashi). 

HU] — [lit. 'and my Beloved is 
mine'] [i.e. this exclusive love is 
mutual.] 

This is the ultimate justification. 
The Community of Israel addresses 
the nations: 'What right have you 
to ask about Him when you have no 
share in Him? I am my Beloved's 
and my Beloved is mine! Once I 
have attached myself to Him, can I 
separate myself from Him? Once 
He has attached Himself to me, can 
He separate from me? (Midrash). 

And although 'My beloved has 
gone to His garden' — i.e. has 'con¬ 
fined' Himself to His heavenly 
spheres, and holds Himself aloof 
from me — nevertheless, I am confi¬ 
dent that 7 am [still] my Beloved's 
and my Beloved is mine.' 

For just as I have never forsaken 
Him for another god, so has He 
never entirely forsaken me. He is at¬ 
tentive to my studies and prayers 
and He will yet recompense me for 
my good deeds (Metzudas David). 

Rabbi Joseph Elias points out [in 
his Passover Haggadah, ArtScroll 
ed. comm, to Kiddush] that the 
special mutual relationship between 
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VI roseate fragrance of their words of Torah. 3 / alone 

3_4 am my Beloved's and my Beloved is mine, He Who 

grazes His sheep in rose-like pastures. 
hashem : 4 You are beautiful My love when your deeds are 

pleasing, as comely now as once you were in 
Jerusalem of old, hosts of angels stand in awe of you. 


God and Israel is epitomized in our 
verse. It manifests itself in several 
ways. For example, we find that 
God commanded Moses to 'take 
revenge for the Jews from the 
Midianites' while Moses told the 
Jews 'to revenge HASHEM in 
Midian' [Numbers 31:2-3]. Similar¬ 
ly, he quotes Rabbi Levi Yitzchak of 
Berditchev who explains that the 
Torah refers to Passover as 'the 
festival of Matzos', a name that 
gives praise to the Jews who left 
Egypt with nothing but a few 
matzos, while the Jews refer to it as 
Pesach [the day when God 'passed 
over' our houses], a name that gives 
praise to God Who saved us. 

D’OtjWa nylin — [lit. 'who feeds 
(others) among roses'] — i.e. God, 
who grazes His sheep amid scenes 
of tranquil beauty (Rashi). 

Esoterically: I receive from my 
Beloved, and He is to me the One 
who grazes among the roses, in¬ 
dicative of the Upper Wisdom — 
everything feeding on that which is 
above it and being thereby 
sustained in a series of intertwined 
mutual relativities — each one 
dependent upon the spiritual 
sustenance it derives from the 
sphere above it (Ramban). 


4. In the following verses — 
culminating in verse 11 — God 
praises Israel even further for all of 
the above (Rashi): 

ny-ins ’jvy:i nx [lit. 'You are 
beautiful My love, as Tirzah'] 
Rashi, quoting the Sifri, allegorical¬ 
ly interprets Tirzah not as a 
reference to a place, but as a form of 
the word rniyi, pleasing, desirable, 
and comments: You are beautiful, 
My love, when you are desirable 
[i.e. when you perform deeds that 
please me ]. 

— i.e. You are beautiful when 
you appease [nynn] My anger' — as 
Rashi comments on the verse [Lev. 
26:34] )Hxn nynn T S : 'Then the 
land will appease the wrath of God' 
(Tz'ror HaMor). 

The Midrash renders in con¬ 
sonance with this: 'You are 
beautiful My beloved, nyll fix^D 
when you desire. —When you 
desire [to serve God], you have no 
need'to learn from anyone else.' 111 

[Tirzah, as explained by the com¬ 
mentators, refers to the ancient 
Canaanite city of that name (Josh. 
12:24) which was captured by 
Joshua. It was subsequently made 
a royal city by Jeroboam [/ 
Kings 16:24], and served as the 


1. Harav Gifter points out that this is alluded to in the Talmud [Berachos 17a): 'Sovereign of 
the Universe: It is known full well to You that our will is to fulfil Your will. And what pre¬ 
vents us? — The yeast in the dough' [i.e., the evil impulse, which causes a ferment in the 
heart.) 

We thus beseech Him to view us from the perspective of our inherent will to do His will. 
And HasHEM sees us in the light of that beauty. 
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capital of Israel i.e. the Northern 
Kingdom -(ibid. 16:8, 15) until the 
time of Omri, who replaced it with 
Samaria (II Kings 16:23). The city, 
renowned for its beauty, is also 
mentioned as the center of the 
revolution of Menachem (I Kings 
15:14-16) (Ibn Ezra; Metzudas 
David).] 

— [lit. 'comely as 
Jerusalem'] — i.e. you are as comely 
now as was Jerusalem in its prime 
(Rashi). 

[Jerusalem — the city which was 
referred to as # perfect in beauty ' 
(Psalms 50:2; Lamentations 2:15).] 
As the Targum paraphrases: 
'Beautiful is the [Second Temple] 
which you have built for Me, as was 
the First Temple which King 
Solomon built for Me in Jerusalem/ 

nlbnas nip’N [lit. 'awe-inspiring as 
an army with banners'] 

[The literal translation follows 
Ibn Ezra. See also verse 10.] 

Rashi , as reflected in the Transla¬ 
tion, interprets this verse 
thematically as a reference to awe of 
the Jews which God cast upon the 
angels while the Second Temple 
was being built: 7 will cast your 
awe upon the legions of angels to 
deter them from interfering with 
your task' [cf. Ezra, chapter 5 ]. 

Targum interprets that Israel's 
dread is upon all the people now, 
just as it was when their regiments 
marched in the desert. 


Sforno perceives in this phrase an 
additional allusion to the awe which 
Alexander felt for Shimon the 
Righteous/ 11 

5. 'You are beautiful', says God, 
'but in the Second Temple I will 
maintain a hidden aloofness. My 
Shechinah will not descend — 
neither will you have all the holy 
utensils you had in the First Tem¬ 
ple' (Divrei Y edidiah): 

^■»rnn on# naan ■»apn — [lit. 
'Turn your eyes away from me, for 
they overwhelm me'] In the literal 
sense, Rashi explains ’^rnn from 
the root am, pride, conceit (cf. 
Psalms 90:10 D^nni, 'and their 
pride'), and comments: It is as if a 
bridegroom addresses the fiancee 
whom he adores, 'Turn away your 
eyes from me, for when I look 
upon you, my heart becomes con¬ 
ceited and haughty beyond control.' 

Allegorically, God addresses the 
Jews concerning the appurtenances 
of the Second Temple. [Truly you 
are as beautiful to Me now as you 
always were. But beware ]:'In this 
temple, it will be impossible to 
return the ark, Cherubim and cur¬ 
tain — those things which 

excessively endeared you to Me in 
the First Temple and inspired Me to 
manifest a special love to you — un¬ 
til you were faithless to Me. [That 
excess of love caused you to take 
Me for granted and led you to 
betray Me. It was more love than 


1. The Talmud [Y oma 69a) relates that when he met Shimon the Righteous garbed in his 
priestly garments, Alexander descended from his carriage and bowed down before him. His 
attendants asked him: 'A great king like yourself should bow down before this Jew?' 

'It is his image (which appears before me in battle and helps me win (Maharsha) ]. 
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VI 5 Turn your pleading eyes from Me lest l be tempted 
5_6 to bestow upon you holiness more than you can bear. 

But with all your flaws, your most common sons are 
as dearly beloved as the children of Jacob in the goat¬ 
like procession descending the slopes of Gilead 
Mountain. 6 Y our mighty leaders are perfect, as a 
flock of ewes come up from the washing, all of them 


you could bear.] 

Another interpretation: 'Turn 
your pleading eyes from Me' says 
God. 'Endure the Exile, and don't 
anticipate the End — because there 
is an appointed time for every 
event. Your eyes overwhelm Me 
and fill Me with compassion — but 
the Edict has already been 
proclaimed; until the pre- 
established time,you must faithfully 
bear the yoke. Rather, turn away 
your eyes, and if you repent, I will 
respond accordingly by redeeming 
you sooner (Midrash Lekach Tov ; 
Vilna Gaon). 

Ibn Ezra, however, interprets 
'turn your eyes away from Me' as 
referring to the fact that prophecy 
[the 'eyes' of Israel as allegorized in 
previous references to ' eyes' in this 
Book] ceased in the Second Temple, 
as Daniel prophesied [Dan. 9:24]: 
'and to seal vision and prophet' 
[which is explained by Ibn Ezra and 
Rav Saadiah Gaon ad. loc., that 
from the time of the Second Temple 
there were no prophets in Israel ex¬ 
cept for those that relied on a ri3 
Sip, heavenly voice (Yohel Ohr).] 

['But (following Rashi) aside 
from not permitting these ap¬ 
purtenances in the new Temple,' 
God says, 'because they invoke 
special love in Me which cannot 
surface now that you have sinned. 
Nevertheless, be aware that in every 
other way you have maintained all 


the former virtues that endeared 
you to Me. These qualities are']: 
ny^an-jp DTyn my3 Tiyty 

[lit. 'your hair is like a flock of goats 
streaming down from Gilead'J Even 
the young, tender, and insignificant 
among you are praiseworthy 
(Rashi). 

[Rashi's interpretation of hair as 
an allusion to unimportant people 
would thus seem to be compatible 
with the commentary of the Vilna 
Gaon quoted by Divrei Yedidiah on 
5:11 s.v. □’’Snbn vnianp. Thus, hair 

— usually regarded as 'superfluous' 

— is allegorized as an allusion to the 
seemingly superfluous (i.e. in¬ 
significant) young and tender ones 

— the flock of 'goats' — who, 
despite popular derogation, are in¬ 
deed considered praiseworthy by 
God.] 

[See parallel verses in 4:Iff for 
additional commentary.] 

Others [e.g. Ibn Ezra, Metzudas 
David, etc., see 'hair' as an allusion 
to the nazarites — who had long 
flowing hair. In Exile they could not 
offer a sacrifice at the completion of 
their period of nazarite vows, 
nevertheless, they were beloved of 
God. 

6. iSytp o’Srnn -nys TW 

p* mo’htnp nynnn 

Drg — [lit. 'Your teeth are like a 
flock of ewes [fern, sheep] who 
have risen from the washing which 
are perfect and there is none miss - 
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'Yowr teeth' i.e. the leaders and 
mighty ones among you are entirely 
good 'like a flock of ewes.' [The 
simile of Israel to the ewe is ap¬ 
propriate because] the ewe can be 
utilized entirely for holy purposes: 
Its wool is used for nb?n, the 
purple-thread of tzitzis (ritual 
fringes on four-cornered garments); 
its flesh for sacrifice; its horns for 
the shofar; its leg [bone] for the 
flutes; its sinews for harpstrings; its 
skin for the timbrel [i.e. the musical 
instruments in the Temple]. The 
heathen nations, conversely, are 
compared to dogs, for they are en¬ 
tirely unusable for holy purposes 
(Rashi). 

'Teeth' refers to the priest who 
eats the sacrifices; 'ewes' to the 
righteous; 'washings' — pure in 
repentance (D/urei Y edidiah). 

7. *iyap -qnjn )iKnn n*??3 - 

[lit. 'Yowr temples are like a slice ('a 
half' — Rashi) of pomegranate, 
from behind your uei/'] 

'Even the illiterate ones among 
you are as full of precepts as is a 
pomegranate full of seeds' 
(Midrash). 

... But,lacking the knowledge of 
certain commandments due to ig¬ 
norance, they are compared to only 
a part of a pomegranate (Divrei 
Y edidiah). 

[See also 4:3 for parallel com¬ 
mentary.] 


Divrei Y edidiah makes the 
further observation that in Chapter 
4, many more virtues are listed 
which are absent here. That is 
because Chapter 4 refers to the 
period of the First Temple when 
Israel attained its greatest heights. 
This chapter, however, allegorizes 
the period of the Second Temple in 
which Israel lacked many of the 
qualities enumerated earlier. 

8“9. [True, there are many peoples 
in the world — but for God, there is 
only one, His 'dove' — the perfect 
one, Israel.] 

8. n??n u'W — [lit. 'There 

are sixty queens'] i.e. the family 
heads who descended from 
Abraham: the sixteen of Keturah; 
Isaac and his two children; Ishmael 
and his twelve family heads; the 
twelve sons of Jacob; and the six¬ 
teen family heads of Esau; a total of 
sixty (Rashi). 

U'Wxb'B n-gtoutt [lit. 'and eighty con¬ 
cubines'] Refers to Noah and his 
descendants until Abraham. The 
family heads descending from those 
leaving the Ark to rebuild and 
repopulate the earth add up to 
eighty. And just as queens are 
superior to concubines — so are 
Abraham and his descendants more 
esteemed than all others ... (Rashi). 

V»k — [lit. 'and 

maidens without number'] — each 
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Vi unblemished with no miscarriage of action in them. 

7_9 7 As many as a pomegranate's seeds are the merits of 

your unworthiest within your modest veil. • The 
queenly offspring of Abraham are sixty, compared to 
whom the eighty Noachides and all their countless 
nations are like mere concubines. 

9 Unique is she, My constant dove, My perfect 
one. Unique is she, this nation striving for the truth; 


of the above having branched out 
into many families (Rashi). 

[Allegorically, therefore, render 
'nations without number'. The use 
of ' maidens' for 'nations' is consis¬ 
tent with its use in 1:3 nittby by 
'therefore have maidens — 
i.e. nations — loved you.' See 
Comm, there.] 

9. *™n ’njl 1 ton nnx — [lit. 'One 
(alone) is My dove, My perfect 
one'] — Of all the nations men¬ 
tioned above, she [i.e. Israel] is My 
chosen one, like a perfect dove, 
wholehearted with her mate 
(Rashi). 

... As it is written [// Sam. 7:23]: 
'And what nation is there on earth 
unique like Your people Israel?' 
(Ibn Ezra). 

'My perfect one': The 
Jews, children of Jacob, Dn u/’x the 
'perfect' man [Gen. 25:27] 
(Midrash Lekach Tov) — the nation 
which wholeheartedly [rntt’ttnzi] 
endures punishment without com¬ 
plaint (Tz'ror HaMor). 

'One is this nation which has 
followed Me into the desert without 
questioning from where their 
sustenance will come, trusting in 
Me implicitly.' This is the meaning 
of 'My perfect one' — the one who 
has accompanied me in 

absolute perfection (Alshich). 

[For 'My dove, My perfect one' — 
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See also Comm, to 5:2 where Met- 
zudas Zion alternatively renders: 
'My undefiled one'.] 

rtnxb xvi nnx - [lit. 'she is (the 
only) one to her mother') The word 
ropx [her mother] in this verse is un¬ 
derstood [as it is in 1:6 and 3:11] al¬ 
legorically to mean mpix, 'nation'. It 
is this interpretation that is reflected 
in the Translation. Rashi according¬ 
ly explains the phrase in the context 
of the entire verse: 'My dove. My 
perfect one, is unique above all the 
others' — she is unified as a nation 
— for despite the many arguments 
[in matters of Law] that take place 
in the study-houses, all Jews share 
one lofty motive: to comprehend 
Torah in its fundamentals and its 
truth (Rashi). 

Are we to imagine that the disci¬ 
ples pursue different lines? Not so, 
since it says, 'One is My dove. My 
perfect one.' They all base 
themselves on halachah, on one 
gezerah shavah [when a law is 
derived from two similar Scriptural 
expressions that clarify one 
another], on one kal vachomer [a 
fortiori] (Midrash). 

[In a more literal sense,the phrase 
is translated: 'She is the special one 
to her Matriarch' — (See Alshich, on 
next phrase).] ... 

She is thus compared to an only 
daughter for whom a mother ex- 
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periences great longing and love 
(Shir Chadash). 

Tz'ror HaMor renders nipKb, 'to 
her mother' as a reference to the 
5hechinah,i.e. She is the only nation 
which deserves having the 
Shechinah dwell within it. 

nniSvS ton rr^ — (lit. 'she is pure 
to the one that begot her 'J i.e. to the 
Patriarchs, suggestive of the verse 
[Isaiah 51:1,2]: 'Look to the rock 
whence you are hewn, and to the 
crevice of the pit from which you 
were dug out. Look to Abraham 
your father , and to Sarah that bore 
you. For he was but one when l cal¬ 
led him' (Alshich). 

By her every action it is obvious 
that she descends from the blessed 
seed of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
(N'tziv). 

The verse refers to the perfect in¬ 
tegrity of his progeny [lit. 7 bed 'J 
that Jacob foresaw and for which he 
praised God, as the commentators 
explain on the verse [Gen. 47:31]: 
'And Israel bowed down on the 
head of the bed' (i.e. he thanked 
God that all of his children were 
righteous] (Rashi). 

nnipB’] rm? rp k*} 
nibbrrn — (lit. 'maidens saw her' — 
i.e. saw Israel in her glory (Rashi) — 
'and acclaimed her; queens and con¬ 
cubines, and they praised her(] 

The verse also alludes to the 
praise which even the heathen kings 
felt compelled to utter when con¬ 
fronted with the obvious manifesta¬ 
tions of God's omnipotence for the 
benefit of His people, as foretold by 


Malachi [3:12]: 'and all nations 
shall call you blessed'; also by 
Isaiah [49:23]: 'And kings shall be 
your foster fathers and their queens 
your nursing mothers. They shall 
bow down to you with their face 
toward the earth, and lick up the 
dust of your feet ...' 

... It refers especially to 
Nebuchadnezzar's declaration upon 
the departure of Chananiah, 
Mishael and Azariah unharmed 
from the fiery furnace [Daniel 
3:28 ff]: 'Blessed be the God of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Aved- 
nego!' (the Babylonian names of 
Chananiah, Mishael and Azariah, 
ibid. 1:7]... 'because there is no 
other God that can deliver in this 
manner' (Shir Chadash). 

Alshich refers this verse to the 
Jews who accepted the Torah and 
exclaimed: We will do and we will 
hear!' 'The maidens' — i.e. the 
celestial beings — saw her and 
praised her. 'Queens and con¬ 
cubines' — i.e. the heathen kings 
and ministers, and they praised 
her.' — As the Sages tell us: When 
the nations heard the thundering 
and saw the lightning accompany¬ 
ing the Giving of the Torah, they 
ran to Balaam and asked him, 'what 
are these thunderous sounds?' 'God 
is giving His Torah to the Jews', he 
replied. Immediately, they all arose 
and blessed her. 

10. [As explained by Rashi, the 
following is the 'acclaim and praise' 
of the heathen nations — the 
'maidens, queens, and concubines' 
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VI pure is she to Jacob who begot her. Nations saw her 

ip and acclaimed her; queens and concubines and 

praised her: 10 'Who is this that gazes down from 
atop the Temple Mount, brightening like the dawn, 
beautiful as the moon, brilliant as the sun, awesome 


referred to in the previous verse — 
and God now quoted it to Israel]: 

rgpq/an rutf — [lit. 'who 
is that gazing down like dawn?'] i.e. 
Who is peering down upon us, the 
nations, from the heights of the 
Temple — highest of places on earth 
— like the dawn, which begins in 
darkness but increasingly brightens 
and intensifies? 111 So was Israel 
when God spoke to Chaggai com¬ 
manding him to tell Zerubavel, 
governor of Judah, that the time 
had come to build the Second Tem¬ 
ple [Chag. 1:1-3], During its early 
years, Israel was subject to Persia 
and Greece; but after the Hasmo- 
neans triumphed, they themselves 
reigned (Rashi). 

The implication of HKt ■»)?, 'who is 
that?' in this verse is similar to the 
same phrase in 3:6 (Ibn Ezra). 

According to Ramban, this verse 
also contains an allusion to God, 
Himself, recalling the verse [Psalms 
14:2]: 'HASHEM looked down from 
heaven upon the children of men'; 
also [Deut. 26:15]: 'Look down 
from Y our holy habitation, from 
Heaven.' 


rnpris rn:j - [lit. 

'beautiful as the moon, pure as the 
sun *] 

Israel, in the days of the building 
of the Second Temple, was granted 
self-government at the pleasure of 
King Cyrus. Therefore, it is com¬ 
pared to the moon which does not 
possess the power of illumination, 
but can only reflect the light of the 
sun ... 

'At this time of mankind's transi¬ 
tion from God — remoteness to 
God-nearness, Israel appears on the 
stage of history in the light of the 
dawn of the nations. The fairness of 
the moon that stood in the night- 
sky of mankind during the long 
Spell of the Golus [Exile] joins with 
the brightness of the sun from 
which ihc eternal perfected day of 
history now shines. Attired in this 
double adornment of 'the moon and 
the sun', God presents Israel to 
mankind. He brings to culmination 
in it the number of excellencies 
whose observances can provide 
them with the understanding of 
their own problems and tasks and 
their ability to solve them' (Wolf). 


1. The reference to 'dawn' is also perceived in the Midrash as symbolic of the increasing in¬ 
tensity of Israel's future deliverance: 

It is related that Rav Chiyya and Rav Shimon ben Chalafta were once walking in the valley 
of Arbel in the early morning, and they saw the dawn coming up. 

Rav Chiya said: 'Similarly will the deliverance of Israel break forth, as it is written [Micah 
7:8]: ' though l sit in darkness, Hashem is a light to me.' At first it comes on little by little, then 
it begins to sparkle, then it gathers strength, and then it spreads over the sky'. 

This is further indicated by the following verses. At first,7n those days , while Mordechc 1 
was sitting at the King's gate [Esther 2:21]; then [ibid. 8:15]: 'Mordechai left the King s 
presence clad in royal apparel'; and finally [ibid. 16]: 'The Jews had light and gladness.' 
— Diurei Y edidiah adds that this is further alluded to by the Talmudic interpretation [Y oma 
29a] that "intfifn 'strengthening of the dawn' [Psalms 22:1, Hirsch Transl.] alludes to 
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nl^l7« nip’s - [lit. 'awe-inspiring 
as an army with banners'] — i.e. 
awesome with its mighty men, as 
the bannered hosts of kings (Rashi). 
[See comm, to verse 4.] 

The verse means: Who is this na¬ 
tion that arose from slavery in 
Egypt, growing in greatness like the 
dawn's increasing light: being first a 
pale reflection like the moon, and 
then becoming as pure as the 
strength of the sun itself, until it 
became as 'awe-inspiring as an 
army with banners'? — i.e. Its fear 
was upon all the nations, as it is 
written [Deuf. 28:10]: 'And all peo¬ 
ple of the earth shall see that you 
are called by the name of Hashem, 
and they will be afraid of you.' — 
For when the Jews marched in the 
desert, banners held high, sur¬ 
rounded by the Pillar of Cloud and 
Fire, smoke rising [see above 3:7], 
the nations witnessed this awesome 
sight and were filled with fear. And 
this is the meaning of r»lb ^3 
'awesome as an army with banners' 
— for in heathen eyes, the camps of 
the Jews were like camps of the 
Shechinah (Alshich). 

... As the Targum lenders the 
verse: 'The nations exclaimed: How 
brilliant are the deeds of this people 
like the morning dawn! Her youths 
are beautiful as the moon, and her 
merits bright as the sun, while the 
dread of her was upon all the in¬ 
habitants of the land at the time 
when she went forth in the desert in 
four regiments.' 


11. [The Holy One, blessed be He, 
continues His praise of Israel]: 
•»rn , v — [lit. 7 went 

down to the garden of nuts'] — i.e. I 
have come to the Second Temple 
unto you (Rashi). 

'The Lord of the Universe spoke: 
[At the beginning of] the Second 
Temple, built through the hands of 
Cyrus, I caused My Presence to 
dwell in order to see the goodly ac¬ 
tions of My people, to see if 
perchance the wise men had in¬ 
creased and multiplied, those who 
are compared to the vine, and if 
their scions filled with good deeds 
like pomegranates' (Targum). 

Rashi explains that Israel is com¬ 
pared to a nut. Upon looking at a 
nut, one sees only a shell, but its 
nutritious content is not visible. 
When it is opened, however, it is 
full with nutritious food. Similarly, 
Israel is modest and unpretentious; 
her scholars are not conspicuous, 
nor do they praise themselves 
publicly. But, when they are ex¬ 
amined, they are found to be full of 
wisdom. Also, when a nut falls in 
dirt, its contents are not defiled. So, 
too, although Israel, exiled among 
the nations, endures great tribula¬ 
tion, its actions are not defiled. 

bn$n ■gK} nlNib — [lit. 'to look at 
the green plants of the vale'] i.e. at 
the fresh, moisture-filled plants that 
grow at the river bed, as in Job 8:12 
121V, # while it is yet in its 
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VI as the bannered hosts of kings?' 

11-12 11 f descended upon the deceptively simple 

holiness of the Second Temple to see your moisture¬ 
laden deeds in valleys. Had your Torah scholars bud¬ 
ded on the vine, had your merit-laden righteous 
flowered like the pomegranates filled with seeds? 

Israel: 12 Alas, / knew not how to guard myself from sin! 

My own devices harnessed me, like chariots subject 
to a foreigti nation's mercies. 


freshness' [moistness] (Metzudas 
Zion). 

Allegorically: To examine the 
[vitalizing] sap [or: 'moisture'] of 
good deeds t’ at I could find in you 
(Rashi) w 

i.e. My eye and heart are upon 
Israel [Psalms 14:2]: 'to see if there 
are any who had the intellect to seek 
God' (Ramban). 

]9in nnnprj niK"ib — [lit 'to see 
whether the vine has "budded" 'J — 
i.e. To see whether sages and 
scholars will bud before Me (Rashi). 

[The comparison of Israel and 
Torah to the vine is found in the 
Talmud, Chullin 92a. Perhaps, 
since wine allegorically refers to 
Torah-study (see comm, to 1:2), the 
vine refers here to the scholars who 
learn and expound it.] 

wan — [lit. 'if the pome¬ 
granates were in flower'] — i.e. if 
those who ['flowered' and ] per¬ 
formed mitzvos, were full of merit 
[as a pomegranate is full of seeds], 
(Rashi). 


12. [Israel, hearing God's praise of 
her glorious past, reflects on her 
current plight and responds sadly]: 

’riyi? Kb 

— [lit. 7 did not know; my soul 
set me (as) chariots of a noble 
nation .] 

[In the literal sense, this verse, 
both in continuity and translation is 
difficult, nearly incomprehensible. 
But the allegory is clear]: I did not 
know how to avoid sin in order to 
remain in my glory and greatness. 
Instead, 1 stumbled into the sin of 
causeless hatred and controversy 
which reached a peak in the time of 
the Hasmoneam Kings Hyrkenos 
and Aristoblus [ two brothers who 
battled one another for the throne], 
until one of them invited Rome to 
enter the land. He accepted the 
throne from Rome, and became its 
vassal. From that point on, my own 
soul caused me to become as a 
chariot ridden upon [i.e. persecuted] 
by the nobility of foreign nations 
(Rashi). 

‘my soul set me', 


1. [My father points o« i that the concept of 'moisture' meaning good deeds — i.e. the 

'vitalizing sap of good deeds' — is echoed in Sanhedrin 92b, in the context of Ezekiel's vision 
of the valley of the 'dry bones' which allegorized 'the entire House of Israel': yK# '12 iSk 
btp nTnbn 1 ? 'They were the men who lacked the 'moisture' of mitzvos 1 .] , 
[Conversely, 'your arid ones' alludes to those with little merit. See Comm, to 4:13 s.v. 

TOty-J 
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means according to Rashi : 'I have 
brought these evils upon myself.' 

[i.e. Without giving any thought 
to the matter, I obeyed the impulse 
of my nature, and found myself like 
a chariot ridden upon by 
foreigners.] 

— I have no idea what I expected 
to accomplish by foolishly remain¬ 
ing in Exile (Sforno). 

— I did not have the perception to 
'open the door' to my Beloved 
[5:2,3] — and leave Babylon en 
masse in response to the Divine call 
to return to Eretz Yisrael tlJ — and 
my soul thus brought upon itself 
the derision it suffers in Exile (Met’ 
zudas David). 

Divrei Y edidiah explains that 
historically this refers to the relative 
prosperity and freedom from 
persecution that the Jews enjoyed 
under the reigns of Cyrus and 
Darius. Secure, and thinking that 
this security would continue 
forever, they shrank from the Call 
to return to Eretz Yisrael and 
rebuild th® Temple. But in the 
thiry-fourth year of the Second 
Temple, Alexander the Great con¬ 
quered the world and overran Per¬ 
sia, ushering in a period of great 
suffering for the Jews. Israel thus 
lamented: 7 did not know ' i.e. I 
could not foresee the suffering 
which would result from my deci¬ 
sion to remain in exile. I wallowed 
in the false security of captivity, 
thinking the security would con¬ 
tinue forever; 'my soul set me', i.e. I 
brought this evil upon myself, caus¬ 
ing me to be crushed by the chariots 
of those tyrants whom I always 
viewed as being 'my own princely 
people. 


— I was not cognizant of the 
damage I was bringing upon myself 
until I became as one trampled by 
the nations. This refers to the Se¬ 
cond Temple which was destroyed 
because of causeless hatred which 
led to Israel's exile (Ibn Ezra). 

is translated ' nation' the suf¬ 
fix \ yud, according to most com¬ 
mentators being the poetic form as 

(Rashi; Ibn 

Ezra; Metzudas Zion). 

[The Midrash , however, in¬ 
terprets this verse differently. 
Interpreting TOy in the posses¬ 
sive: 'the chariots of my noble peo¬ 
ple, Israel, it explains the verse as 
Israel's declaration of astonishment 
at her sudden elevation from deri¬ 
sion to grandeur]: 

Rav Chiyyah said: We may com¬ 
pare Israel to a king's daughter who 
was gathering sheaves with her 
companions. One day the king pas¬ 
sed by and recognized her and had 
her taken and placed before him in 
the carriage. 

Her astonished friends ex¬ 
claimed: 'Yesterday you were 
gathering sheaves, and today you 
are sitting in the royal carriage near 
the king!' 

'Just as you are astonished at me', 
she replied, 'I, too, am astonished!' 
— Applying the verse 7 did not 
know, my soul set me on the 
chariots of my princely people' — I 
am astounded at my elevation. 

H It applies to the Jews in Egypt: 
When they became free men, the 
nations asked them: 'Yesterday you 
were repulsive and worked with 
brick and mortar, and today you are 
free and lord it over the whole 
world.' 'I, too, am astonished, [i.e. 'I 


1. [See Overview to ArtScroll ed. of Esther p. xvi: 'The righteous Persian monarch gave the 
order that the Jews might go home again — and only forty-two thousand heeded his call! 
Forty-two thousand heard the- call but millions stayed behind.'] 
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don't know by what merit I was 
liberated and achieved this eleva¬ 
tion. It is only to God's mercy that 
this can be attributed. (And similar¬ 
ly in the subsequent excerpts — 
Torah Temimah)]; 

^1 It applies to David: Yesterday he 
was fleeing from the Land, and to¬ 
day he reigns over all of Israel [// 
Sam. 8:15]; 

U It applies to the righteous Joseph: 
Yesterday [Psalms 105:18] ' his feet 
were hurt with fetters, his person 
was lid in irons', and today [Gen. 
42:6] 'Joseph was the governor over 
the land'; 

H It also applies to Mordechai: 
Yesterday [Esther 4:1]: 'He put on 
sackcloth with ashes' ; today [ib. 
8:15] 'Mordechai left the Kings 
presence clad in royal apparel' 


H It also applies to Israel (at the 
future Redemption) who will be 
surprised at her elevation: She says 
to the other nations [Micah 7:8]: 
'Do not rejoice against me, my 
enemy; for though / am fallen, I 
shall rise, for [ibid]: 'though l sit in 
darkness, HASHEM is a light to 
me.' And she will apply to herself 
this verse. 

Additionally, the Midrash 
homiletically reads the phrase 

with me the Benefactor.' i.e., 
Israel declares: with me walks 
nn}, the Benefactor par- 
excellence — sustainer of the 
Universe. 

Metzudas Zion makes the 
etymological comment that a 
nobleman is referred to as 3H3 

■ i 

because it is a nobleman's nature 
to give charity and bestow 

gifts. 
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1. [According to Rashi, Israel is 
still the speaker, recalling how the 
heathens tried to entice her to join 
with them]: 

jvnb^n ’nm/ '2W — [lit. Turn, 
turn, O complete one 'J They say to 
me, turn away, turn away, you who 
are perfect [mpbtt/] in your faith in 
Him (Rashi). 

[rvnbiu/n (usually translated 'The 
Shulamite') is allegorically regarded 
by the commentators as an adjective 
related to the root obu/, complete, 
whole.] 

The Midrash renders Shulamite: 
The nation which God will one day 
settle in an abode of peace [O 
'Shalom']; the nation that completes 
['Mashlemes 'j the stability of the 
world/ 

Ibn Ezra suggests that it refers to 
Jerusalemites — residents of 
Shalem, the ancient name of 
Jerusalem. [Cf. Gen. 14:18.] 

The term turn , is repeated 

for emphasis. This form is not un¬ 
usual in Scriptures. Compare, for 
example Judges 5:12: '"ny, niy 
niy niy ,rnln7, 'awake, awake 
Devorah, awake, awake ...'] 

7 ; njmi 'ivit - [lit. 'turn, turn, 
that we may gaze at you'] Rashi, 
following the Midrash interprets 
njrrn not as 'gaze' in its usual sense, 
but as 'discern', 'discover', 
'provide', as in the verse [Exodus 
18 : 21 ]: njnn 'and 

you shall provide out of all the peo¬ 
ple' — as if to say: 'Turn away, turn 
away to us and we shall select from 
among you commissioners and 
rulers.' 


Additionally, the word 'gaze' 
implies 'and you will become the 
'mirror' of the world [which all will 
gaze at and emulate — from njnij, a 
vision] (Midrash); and we will dis¬ 
cern [i.e. contemplate] what 
greatness to bestow upon you 
(Rashi). 

Others translate in the sense 
of 'return', 'repent' [the four times 
the word 'return' is used here cor¬ 
respond to the four foreign powers 
that subjected Israel, indicating that 
Israel came under their sway un¬ 
scathed and 'returned' from it un¬ 
scathed (Midrash).] 

[Others understand God as the 
Speaker]: 

'Return unto Me, O Assembly of 
Israel, return unto Jerusalem, return 
unto the House of Torah- 
instruction, return to receive 
prophecy from the prophets who 
preach in the Name of HASHEM' 
(Targum). 

Following this trend, Sforno in¬ 
terprets the chapter as a dialogue 
between the prophets and Israel. 
This verse evokes the memory of 
the Divine calls voiced through the 
prophets [Malachi 3:7] ’Sk 
D3 , 7t< — 'return to Me, and I 

will return to you' _and [Zechariah 

2:10]: ... 'flee then from the land of 
the north, says HASHEM for / have 
spread you abroad as the four winds 
of the heaven ... Escape O Zion, 
that dwells with the daughter of 
Babylon.' Thus in our verse this call 
is echoed with the admonition that 
Israel repent and thereby re¬ 
establish its residence in the Land. 
The prophets say to Israel, 'With 
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VII 

-» Nations: 


Israel: 


*" T'urn away, turn away from God, O nation whose 
A faith in Him is perfect, turn away, turn away , and 
we shall choose nobility from you. 

What can you bestow upon a nation whole in faith 
to Him commensurate even with the desert camps en¬ 
circling? 


the return to the Land, the 
Shechinah will dwell in your midst 
and then ^ njrjjl, we will again en¬ 
vision prophecies [from ]lTn, 
prophecy, vision] in your behalf 
because [^ = in your merit and by 
virtue of you (Harav Gifter)] if you 
repent fully, we will then be 
recipients of the Word of God.' 

[Israel responds incredulously to 
the heathen offers to honor her]: 

D^nwn nbmpa mpbiu/a — 

[lit. 'What will you gaze at the com¬ 
plete one like a dance of the camps?] 
What can you discern in the com¬ 
plete one, i.e., what greatness can 
you confer upon me that would be 
commensurate with my own 
greatness. Your highest honors are 
not equal even to the greatness of 
the banners of the encircling en¬ 
campments in the desert (Rashi). 

[The literal meaning of nbhraa 
D^nttn is obscure, and the literal 
translation which follows Metzudas 
Zion, reflects this ambiguity. Al¬ 
legorically, however, the phrase is 
quite clear as reflected in Rashi, 
above, and in the following com¬ 
ments.] 

The Midrash interprets Israel's 
answer: What can you offer me? 
Have you ever heard of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob worshipping idols 
that their descendants after them 
should so worship? Our fathers did 
not worship idols and we will not 
worship idols! And what can you 


do for us? Can you arrange such a 
dance for us as was provided for 
our father Jacob when he went out 
of the house of Laban? For the Rab¬ 
bis say a hundred and twenty 
myriads of angels danced and leapt 
before Jacob our father when he left 
the house of Laban — [Gen. 32:2]: 
'and Jacob said when he saw them: 
This is God's camp. And he called 
the name of that place Machanaim 
[two camps.]' 

Israel continues: Your offer is 
meaningless. Remember that we 
once occupied the most lofty posi¬ 
tion at Mt. Sinai where there were 
two camps: God with his 
camp' of ministering angels [and 
the camp of Israel] (Midrash). 

[According to the Targum's in¬ 
terpretation of the verse, the stich is 
a continuation of God's exhorta¬ 
tion. Apparently relating irnri to 
vision, prophecy; WQbvU to 
residents of Jerusalem; and 
nbh» to the rootbbn, defilement, he 
renders]: 'What good is it to you, O 
you false prophets, to mislead the 
people of Jerusalem by means of 
your messages of prophecy which 
you utter in rebellion against God, 
and to defile the camp of Judah and 
Israel?' 

In continuation of Sforno's in¬ 
terpretation above, this is Israel's 
recalcitrant response to the true 
prophets who called for her return 
to God and the Land: What visions 
could you possiMy see? Do you ex- 
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pect to reveal a new Torah, similar 
to the Revelation in the Sinai Desert 
that occurred when the encamp¬ 
ments of Israel encircled the two 
other camps i.e. the Camp of the 
Divine Presence and the camp of 
the Levites? 

Alshich concurs with Sforno's 
interpretation but differs in that he 
ascribes the last stich, n'jfnpg, 
to be the prophet's response to 
Israel's recalcitrant query, What vi¬ 
sions could you possibly see? They 
reply: If you will better your ways 
you will now deserve to depart from 
your present captivity as gloriously 
as your ancestors departed from 
Egypt with the 'dancing' encamp¬ 
ments. As the Talmud [Berachos 4a] 
comments: Israel would have been 
worthy of miracles in the days of 
Ezra, similar to the miracles of the 
days of Joshua, but their sins 
prevented it. 

2. [Following Rashi; The nations 
answer]: 

anj-na o^yja ^ys? wynv - [lit. 
'How lovely are your steps in san¬ 
dals, O daughter of nobility!'] We 
ask you to join us because of your 
beautiful deeds which we had 
observed in you when you were still 
in your full beauty i.e. your own 
land] — How lovely were your 
steps, Jewish nation, daughter of 
Nobility, on your pilgrimages to the 
Temple to celebrate the Three 
Festivals: Passover, Shavuos, and 
Sukkos (Sukkah 49b; Rashi). 

[From the parallel comment in 
Yalkut Shimoni it is evident that the 


above interpretation is based upon 
translating ^Bys ('your steps' ) to 
mean 'your times', alluding to the 
D^y? 'the three Times' (Deut. 
16:16) that the male Israelites made 
pilgrimages to the Temple. Accor¬ 
dingly, the verse should be al¬ 
legorically paraphrased: How love¬ 
ly were your times (i.e. festivals) 
when you donned sandals to make 
your pilgrimage, O princely 
daughter.'] 

'O daughter of nobility', means, 
daughter of our father Abraham [a 
general reference to the Jews] who 
is called nnj, noble, as in the verse 
[Psalms 47:10]: 'The nobles of the 
peoples are gathered together, the 
people of the Cod of Abraham.' 
The Talmud asks, 'The Cod of 
Abraham' — and not the God of 
Isaac and Jacob? But the meaning is, 
The God of Abraham who was the 
first proselyte (Sukkah 49b). 

Sforno: The prophets answered: 
To the contrary! How lovely are 
your steps in sandals, O princely 
daughter — i.e. return to the Land! 
The very possibility of being able to 
join in the festival pilgrimages 
should be incentive enough! 

ntyyB O’K^cj la} ’piaq 
[Lit. 'the roundness of your flanks 
are like jewels, the work of a 
master's hand.'] 

[The literal translation of O'K^g, 
jewels, follows most commentators 
(Ibn Janach; Targum, Metzudas 
Zion; Tzror HaMor) as well as 
Rashi who notes that a heap of gold 
ornaments is referred to as on} 
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VII Nations: 2 But your footsteps were so lovely when shod in 
2-3 pilgrim's sandals, O daughter of nobles. The rounded 
shafts for your libations' abyss-like trenches , han¬ 
diwork of the Master Craftsman. 3 At earth's very 
center your Sanhedrin site is an ivory basin of 


(lit. ' jewels of gold').] 

Allegorically, however, D’K^rj 
refers to 'entrenchments, 'excava¬ 
tions', as in the Talmudic phrase 
itan rpbn excavation of a ditch 
[Eruvin 78a; Shab. 99a.] It is in this 
sense that the Sages applied this 
verse to the pivip, the pits under the 
altar — which existed since the Six 
Days of Creation [and were □’’pin, 
hidden], and into which the wine 
flowed after the libation. They were 
rounded like a thigh and descended 
to the Dlnn, abyss. 'The work of a 
masters' hands' means that they 
were the handiwork of the Holy 
One, blessed be He (Sukkah 49a; 
Rashi). 

The Targum, however, renders 
this phrase as Solomon, inspired by 
the spirit of prophecy, addressing 
God about Israel and alluding to 
'the children, products of their loins 
who are beautiful as sparkling 
jewels set in the Breastplate which 
Bezalel the master craftsman 
fashioned for Aaron.' 

3. nngrr — [lit. 'your 

umbilicus is like a round basin'] 
'Umbilicus' allegorically refers to 


the Chamber of Hewn Stone [the 
seat of the Sanhedrin in the Temple] 
which was situated 

at the umbilicus [the navel- 
point; i.e. the center] of the world; 
]*# — because justice represented by 
the Sanhedrin, protects [pi)?] the 
whole world; nnijn — because it 
was moon-shaped [inc, moon; i.e. 
the members of the Sanhedrin were 
seated in a semi-circle, like the cres¬ 
cent moon so they should be able to 
look upon each other and com¬ 
municate properly and be able to 
come to the true decision] 
(Sanhedrin 37a; Rashi).w 

[In the literal sense *inp refers to a 
large bowl used to serve drinks. In 
the next stich, the praise is that 
drinks do not cease flowing from 
it.] 

Rashi explains ing as an ivory 
basin of fresh water from which 
people wash. 

ippn — [lit. 'wherein no 

mixed wine is lacking'] i.e. wherein 
teaching never ceases. Thus, the 
basin of water (see above) 
representing the Sanhedrin, is a 
never-ending source of wisdom. 
(Rashi). 


1. Divrei Yedidiah places this entire chapter in the chronological context of the Talmudic 
period after the Destruction of the Second Temple, when (in verse 1] the Sages called upon 
Israel who were 'whole in faith' to repent, although they had sinned — like friends, calling for 
peace between a husband and wife who argue but don't reject one another; 

[vs.2] Their steps' are praised — i.e. those Sages who travel about from town to town, village 
to village, to teach Torah (see Eruvin 54b], nnj rq, daughter of the charitable nation, nation of 
volunteers': some volunteer their minds and bodies to travel and study, and their brethren 
volunteer their wealth to support them in their quest; 'children of the loins', i.e. teachers who 
mold them in the way of Torah; 

(vs. 3] This verse refers to the Sanhedrin, which, as noted in the Talmud (Rosh Hashanah 
31b], continued to function even after the Destruction. 
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[it p literally refers to the fact that 
the strong wine from the soil of 
Israel could not be drunk undiluted, 
and therefore was mixed with water 
before serving. So strong was the 
wine that the Midrash recommends 
that the proper proportion in mix¬ 
ing wine is one third wine to two- 
thirds water (Tanchuma Bamidbar 
4 ). So widespread was this practice 
that the Talmud even refers to serv¬ 
ing wine as Dlsn n^pp, lit. 'mixing 
the cup' Shabbos 66 ; Pesachim 
114a; and freq).] 

[The Talmud, Sanhedrin 37a, al¬ 
legorically applied this two-to-one 
mixing requirement implied by our 
verse to the Sanhedrin. The Great 
Sanhedrin in Jerusalem consisted of 
seventy-one members. The full 
membership was required for their 
primary types of decisions, but the 
presence of a minimum of twenty- 
three judges — roughly one-third of 
the membership was required dur¬ 
ing all sessions. ... This quorum, 
twenty-three, was also the 
membership requirement of the 
minor Sanhedrins in all provinces 
and cities. ... Since the Great 
Sanhedrin was required to main¬ 
tain a minimum number of twenty- 
three sitting judges during all ses¬ 
sions, a member was permitted to 
leave for personal reasons only if 
the minumum quorum of twenty- 
three remained there in his absence. 
Thus, allegorically, appn "lpiT'bN, 
the mixture (a one-to-two ratio of 
judges) was never lacking. 
(Sanhedrin 37a ; see Maharsha).] 

njio D’pn mp-iy — [lit. 


'your stomach is like a heap of 
wheat hedged about with roses'] 

'Your stomach is like a heap of 
wheat' — which all require [i.e. 
wheat — the staple of life; cf. the 
Talmudic dictum all require the 
owner of wheat' (Berachos 64a)] 
(Rashi). 

...As the Talmud [Sanhedrin 37a] 
comments: Just as all benefit from a 
heap of wheat, so do all benefit 
from the deliberations of the 
Sanhedrin.] 

["WS, your stomach, must 
therefore be understood, according 
to this interpretation, as allegorical¬ 
ly synonymous with y° UT 

umbilicus, in the first part of this 
verse: both refer to the Sanhedrin.] 

[Midrash Tehilim also interprets 
'stomach ' (in the sense of 'your es¬ 
sence') as referring to Israel in 
general]: 

Ts not a heap of pepper plants or 
a heap of ceder cones more 
beautiful than a heap of wheat? [i.e. 
Why is a heap of wheat used for the 
simile in our verse rather than the 
more beautiful pepper plants of 
cedar cones?] — Because the world 
can live without pepper plants and 
without cedar cones, but the world 
cannot live without wheat: 
Likewise, the world cannot live 
without Israel.' 

D’WWa njio — 'Hedged about with 
roses' — even through a hedge of 
Roses they would make no breach. 
(ibid). 

— I.e. the lightest barrier is suf¬ 
ficient to keep them from sin. For it 
is the way of the world that a man 
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ceaseless , flowing teaching , your national center an 
indispensable heap of nourishing knowledge hedged 
about with roses. 4 Y our twin sustainers, the Tablets 
of the Law , are like two fawns, twins of a gazelle. 


marries a woman, and yearns great¬ 
ly for his bride. After the wedding 
feast he approaches her, but if she 
says to him: 'I have seen what looks 
like a red rose' he will draw away 
from her. What causes the man not 
to come near her? What wall is there 
between them? What fence? What 
serpent bit him? What is it that 
restrains him? The words of the 
Torah that are as delicate as 
roses!... 

Similarly, a hungry traveler sees a 
cluster of dates on a tree and puts 
forth his hand to partake of it, but if 
others point out to him, 'it is private 
property!' he instantly draws his 
hand away, so as not to steal. What 
causes the hungry man not to eat... 
[It is the moral deterrent] ... of the 
hedge of roses.' ... 

Similarly, if a dish of meat is 
brought to a hungry man and he is 
told: 'A piece of forbidden fat has 
fallen into the dish', he will instant¬ 
ly draw his hand away from the 
dish and will not eat of it. What 
causes this hungry man not to eat of 
the dish? ... 'The hedge of roses!' 
(Midrash Tehilim 2:15; Rashi). 

A hedge of roses is hardly an im¬ 
posing barrier. Despite its thorns it 
can be trampled easily by anyone 
disposed to do so. Its true effec¬ 
tiveness is in its beauty; only a cal¬ 
lous person would trample roses. 
Therefore, however, it can only 
deter those who appreciate its 
beauty; for those with no esthetic 
perception of its beauty it is no bar¬ 
rier at all. Similarly, the sanctions of 


the Torah and of Rabbinic or¬ 
dinance are effective only for those 
who understand the greatness and 
majesty of Torah. The word of 
Torah is the gentle reminder to 
refrain from trespass against the 
human soul, handiwork of 
Almighty God (Harav Gifter as 
heard from Gedolei Telz).] 

In an entirely different in¬ 
terpretation, Metzudas David un¬ 
derstands these verses as God's 
moral exhortation to His children, 
Israel. He renders stomach ' as an 
allusion to 'the fruit of the stomach' 

— the children: 'May your children 
be as profligate as the seeds in a 
heap of wheat — and may they be 
protected by exceedingly pleasant 
hedges lest they trespass and stum¬ 
ble on forbidden matters. 

4. rnay ’EKn onay ^ 

— [lit. 'Your bosom is like two 
fawns, twins of a gazelle '] — i.e. the 
twin Tablets of the Covenant, or, 
alternately, the King and High 
Priest [see extensive comm, to 4:5 
where same praise is uttered by 
God] (Rashi). 

Thematically, Metzudas David 
interprets this verse as an exhorta¬ 
tion regarding the 'bosom' — i.e. 
sources of Israel's nourishment, the 
King and High Priest who are ad¬ 
monished to conduct themselves as 
'two fawns, twins of a gazelle' by 
complementing each other and 
striving for mutuality: the King in 
affairs of state, and the High Priest 
in the service of God. 
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5. ]#n blip} 77*5* — [lit. 'Your 
~eck is like a tower of ivory'] The 
anctuary and Altar which stand 
erect and tall — and the Chamber of 
Hewn Stone as well [see comm, to 
4:4] — provided spiritual strength 
and protection like an ivory tower 
(Rashi). 

— Y our neck is as sturdy to bear 
the yoke of mitzvos as a tower of 
ivory (Alshich). 

owns "W"by 7Ty 

— [lit. 'your eyes are (like the) pools 
in Cheshbon by the gate of Bas- 
Rabim'] Rashi paraphrases: Your 
eyes — like the pools in Cheshbon 
that draw water — are your wise 
men as they sit at the gates of 
Jerusalem, the city oy ng, 

greatly populated [cf. Lam. 1:1] in¬ 
volved in calculation [patter] of the 
season and constellations. Their 
wisdom and intellect, manifested to 
all the nations (cf. Deut. 4:6) draw 
your interest and allegiance like 
pools of water [cf. Shabbos 75a.] 

['Cheshbon' is thus allegorically 
interpreted as 'calculation/ In the 
literal sense, however, Cheshbon is 
the ancient capital of Sichon, King 
of the Amorites. It was originally a 
Moabite city (Numbers 21:26). 
Shortly before his death Moses as¬ 
signed it to Reuben (Numbers 32:3, 
37), but the hold of the Jews upon it 
was very insecure. It was famous 
for its beauty, fertility, and reser¬ 
voirs.] 

According to Metzudas David: 
May your scholars — the 'eyes' of 
the community — exercise vision in 
instructing their community in fol¬ 


lowing the proper path. May they 
be like pools of clear water 
nourishing the garden. 

ptyqi ^9 npl* pjpbn b^ap} 79* - 
[lit. 'your nose is like the tower of 
Lebanon facing toward Damascus.'] 
Rashi comments: I cannot translate 
79* as 'nose' — either literally or al¬ 
legorically. For what praise could 
there possibly be in a nose as large 
as a tower? Therefore, I say that the 
word means 'face', 'countenance'. 
The reason the singular form of 79* 
instead of 7*79* is used, [although 
face' in Hebrew is generally in the 
plural] is to specify the most dis¬ 
tinctive portion of the face — the 
forehead as alluded to in the verse 
[Isaiah 3:9]: 09 nn}y DiT3? rn?n 
'the recognition of their faces 
witnesses against them'. [The 
Talmud (Y evamos 120a) cites the 
verse in defining the distinguishing 
features in regard to positive iden¬ 
tification of a dead man. Those 
features are the forehead and nose.. 
Thus, 79* could be understood in 
our verse as: 'your distinctive 
features are as outstanding as the 
tower of Lebanon.'] 

Rashi adds that the rendering of 
'forehead' is further supported by 
the fact that the praises in these 
verses are given in ascending 
physical order ['your steps' in verse 
2, culminating in 'your hair' in 
verse 6. Since the eyes were already 
praised in the previous verse, and 
hair in the next, then it must be the 
forehead that is here referred to. A 
reference to 'nose', however, would 
be out of sequence here.] Compare 
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VII 5 Y our altar and Temple, erect and stately as an ivory 

tower; your wise men aflow with springs of complex 
wisdom at the gate of the many-peopled city, your 
face like a Lebanese tower, looks to your future 
boundary as far as Damascus. 

6 The Godly name on your head is as mighty as 
Carmel; your crowning braid is royal purple, your 


the praise [ Ezekiel 3:8]: 7 have 
made your forehead strong against 
their foreheads/ 111 

Like the tower of Lebanon facing 
[or: 'gazing'] toward Damascus. — 
Rashi cites a Midrash that this 
refers to 'the house of the forest of 
Lebanon' [/ Kings 7:2] which King 
Solomon built. One who stood 
upon it could gaze forth and count 
the houses in Damascus. Ad¬ 
ditionally, Rashi comments that 
'gazing toward Damascus' is ex¬ 
plained in the Sifri to allude to the 
prophetic vision that in the future 
the 'gates of Jerusalem will stretch 
forth until Damascus/ 

This interpretation is elaborated 
upon in the Midrash which derives 
it from Zechariah 9:1: 'The 
prophecy of the word of HaSHEM in 
the land of Chadrach, and in 
Damascus shall His resting place 
be.' This is interpreted to mean 'as 
far as Damascus will His resting 
place be; however. His primary 
resting place remains the Temple.' 

6 . bfliag — [lit. 'Your 

head upon you is like (Mount) 
Carmel] — This refers to the tefillin 
of the head, of which the verse says 
[Deut. 28:10]: 'And all the peoples 


of the earth shall see that the name 
of HaSHEM is called upon you, and 
they shall be afraid of you.' The 
tefillin are Israel's strength they are 
as awe-inspiring as the cliff of the 
mountains — and Carmel is the loft¬ 
iest of mountains. 

The Midrash, according to which 
God is the speaker, homiletically 
renders Your head, as related 

to U/l, the poor one, and comments: 
your poor people [in mitzvos] are as 
dear to Me as Elijah who ascended 
Mt. Carmel [/ Kings 18:42]. 

Alshich renders: Those of your 
captors who are your 'heads' in ex¬ 
ile, overshadow you like Mt. 
Carmel. 

^7x3 7#x7 n^T! — [lit- 'and the 
hair (or: 'locks') of your head are 
like purple.'] — i.e. and the braided 
locks of your nazarites demon¬ 
strating their compliance with the 
commandments are as comely as 
garments of braided purple wool 
[the color of royalty] (Rashi). 

The Midrash [see above] con¬ 
tinues: 'And the D^—needy, and 
poor ones in Israel are as dear to Me 
as ... Daniel of whom it is written 
[Daniel 5:29]: They clothed Daniel 
with purple.' 


1. Harav David Cohen suggests that 'nose' might be an allusion to the 'great men of the 
generation' who are great in stature 'like the tower of Lebanon.' He derives this from the 
Talmud, Taanis 29a where during the wars preceding the destruction of the Second Temple, 
Rabban Gamaliel's life was sought by the government. To alert Rabban Gamaliel that his life 
was in imminent danger, a nobleman called out into his study-house: The master of the nose 
is sought, the master of the nose is soughtl' whereupon Rabban Gamaliel, understanding the 
reference to himself, got up and fled. 
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Following Alshich: The lowlier 
of your 'heads' [see Alshich , above] 
— i.e. the commissioners and 
prefects, whose faces were 
'purple' in display of their 
viciousness. 

D’uni} "iidk — [lit. 'a king 
bound in tresses'] — This alludes to 
the fact that the name of God [i.e. 
the 'King'] is associated with the 
hair [of a nazarite] as it is written 
[concerning a nazarite, (in Numbers 
6:7)]: by r»nbx niJ. 'the crown 

of his God is upon his head.' 
(Rashi); and this is the cause of the 
heathens' esteem for the sages of 
Israel (N'tziv). 

[Alternatively rendering D’prn in 
its meaning of 'haste', Rashi com¬ 
ments]: 'The King — i.e. God — is 
bound in love to the mitzvos and to 
the haste with which you run before 
Him.' 

And, according to the Midrash: 
‘A king' refers to Moses, of whom it 
says [Deut. 33:5]: 'And he was a 
king in Jeshurun.' 'Bound' — 
because it was decreed that he 
should not enter the Promised Land. 
On acount of what? On account of 
the D’urn, streams , of the waters of 
Meribah (Num. 20:13.) [Accor¬ 
dingly, the verse would be allegori¬ 
cally rendered: 'A king [Moses], 


suppressed because of the streams 
[of Meribah.'] 

[Metzudas David, relating the 
word to as used in allu¬ 

sion to the Temple (in 1:17) com¬ 
ments]: If you continue to conduct 
yourself in this lofty manner, you 
will be so desirable that God 
Himself — if it may be so expressed 
— will be bound to you in the Tem¬ 
ple, never to depart from there. 

Alshich: But through it all, God 
was bound in love to Israel because 
of the 'running' [as per Rashi's se¬ 
cond interpretation above] of 
Abraham; and because of Jacob 
who 'peeled the rods' in the □'•ynn 
watering troughs [Gen. 30:38; 
Targum below.] 

A king bound in tresses es- 
oterically refers also to Messiah 
who figuratively is 'bound up' and 
prevented from revealing himself 
(Ibn Ezra). 

The Targum sums up many of 
the Midrashic interpretations cited 
above as he paraphrases this verse: 
'The king appointed to be the 'head' 
[= U/k 7] over you is as righteous as 
Elijah the prophet who showed his 
zeal for the God of Heaven when he 
slew the false prophets on Mount 
Carmel and restored the Jews to the 
fear of God. And the 'poor' [- nbn] 
among the people who walk with 


Rashi a.l. explains 'master of the nose' as meaning: rnun ntplp bya man of stature, and 
bltj, leader of the generation. [Maharsha explains that Rabban Gamaliel, who was the 
prince of that generation, is compared to a 'nose' — loftiest of the vital organs; the organ of life 
— the organ into which 'God breathed the breath of life.'] 

Harav Gifter points out that the 'nose' in this context alludes to the Torah Sages' capability 
of being able to 'sniff out' the good and bad in situations where others cannot differentiate 
between them. This is borne out by the Talmudic interpretation [Sanhedrin 93b) of the verse 
in Isaiah 11:3: ... *n nK*v^ innt}}, 'and he shall smell him [i.e. 'sniff out' and perceive beyond 
that which seems obvious] with fear of God, and shall not judge [merely] after the sight of his 
eyes , nor decide [merely] after the hearing of his ears.' (See also Ibn Ezra ad. loc.). 
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VII King is bound in nazarite tresses. 7 How beautiful 

7 and pleasant are you, befitting the pleasures of 

spiritual love. 8 Such is your stature, likened to a 


'bowed head ' [= because 

they are in want, these shall in time 
to come be clothed in ' purple' [ = 
as were Daniel in Babylon 
and Mordechai in Shushan, 
through the merit of Abraham who 
in days of old ascribed ' Sovereignty' 
[= ^ba] to the Lord of the Universe, 
through the piety of Isaac whom his 
father 'bound' [= mUK] for the pur¬ 
pose of sacrifice, and through the 
saintliness of Jacob who "peeled the 
rods in the watering troughs" [ = 
mpnna].' 

n^riK nnya r™ mania 
— [lit. 'How beautiful you are , 
and how pleasant, love in delights'] 
The last stich in the verse is ob¬ 
scure. Rashi comments: Having 
praised her in detail, He now praises 
her entirely: 'How completely 
beautiful you are, and how pleasant 
it is to cleave to you with a love in 
which properly to take pleasure/ 
[i.e. a spiritual love based upon 
lofty ideals.] 111 

[Compare God's similar praise of 
Israel in 1:15 and their response in 
1:16] 

'How beautiful you are in the 
performance of mitzvos, and how 
pleasant in the exercise of charity!' 
(Midrash). 

Even a halacha is thus applied to 
this verse: 

The Chanukah menorah should 
be placed by the door near the 
public domain [so it should be seen 


from the street] in such a manner 
that the mezuzah should be on the 
right and the menorah on the left to 
fulfill what is stated 'how beautiful 
you are and how pleasant' — 'how 
beautiful' with the mezuzah, 'and 
how pleasant' with the menorah 
[i.e. that you are surrounded with 
commandments symbolizing beauty 
and pleasure] (Soferim 20:5; see 
Orach Chayim 671:5, 7). 

'How beautiful you are, O As¬ 
sembly of Israel, when you bear the 
yoke of My Kingdom, when I 
chasten you with afflictions for 
your misdeeds and you receive them 
lovingly, for they appear in your 
sight as delights' (Targum). 

Alshich perceives this verse as 
Israel's response: How wonderful 
and how pleasant was God's love 
for me when I experienced it 
□Uiiyna, in the delight of my own 
Land — not amidst the affliction of 
exile! 

The Bais Yitzchak once homilet- 
ically commented: O! How indeed 
beautiful and pleasant it is to show 
love for God and to serve Him 
amidst luxury, rather than, God- 
forbid, poverty ... 

And as Rav Naftali Ropshitzer 
said: 'What is so great about serv¬ 
ing God when one is impoverished 
and seeks His aid? The true test of 
the love of God is when one is 
□uuyria, immersed in delights! 

8. Dpnb nnai irnpip nhC? P* 4 - 


1. Love of God gives joy and delight to the soul ... and Solomon praises this kind of love 
above all others: 'How beautiful you are, and how pleasant, love in delights.' The meaning is, 
How superior is the beauty and the pleasure of the love of God to those of any other love, for 
this love is one of delights ... Other kinds of love give a person great pain before he obtains 
the object of his love. When he obtains a little thereof, he finds pleasure, but the pain increases 
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'This your stature is like a palm 
tree.'] [This is a continuation of the 
praise of Israel's neighbors]: We 
witnessed your lovely stature in the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar. All the 
other nations succumbed and 
bowed down to the statue [cf. 
Daniel Chapter 3] but you remained 
upright as this palm tree (Rashi). 

The Targum perceives in the 
imagery of this verse an allusion to 
the priests as they bless the con¬ 
gregation: 'when your priests 
spread forth their hands in prayer 
and pronounce the blessings upon 
their brothers the House of Israel — 
their outspread hands resemble the 
branches of a palm tree, while your 
congregation stands facing the 
priests, their countenances lowered 
toward earth like a cluster of 
grapes.' 

nibitfKb — [lit. 'and your 

bosom is like clusters '] — 'Y our 
bosom', i.e. Daniel, Chananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah were your 
sources of spiritual nourishment, 
just as clusters of grapes are sources 
of wine. Similarly, they inspired 
everyone with the knowledge that 


there is no fear-of-God like yours. 
(Rashi). 

And following Alshich: God res¬ 
ponds: 'Yes; My love was most 
delightful in your own land. But 
that was when your stature was like 
a palm-tree, displaying a unified 
heart to Me as the palm-tree which 
has only one 'heart' [Sukkah 45b], 
and when your 'bosom' i.e. your 
Torah-leaders who nourish you, in¬ 
stilled Torah into the hearts of the 
people. That is why you merited the 
love which you have since forfeit¬ 
ed.' 

In continuity with his interpreta¬ 
tion of these verses as God's ethical 
admonition to His people, Met- 
zudas David interprets: 'Be sure 
that the moral stature of your entire 
nation be upright and straight as a 
palm-tree. Then be assured that 
your bosom , i.e., the King and High 
Priest who nurture the people, will 
flow forth with abundant goodness 
like clusters of grapes flowing forth 
with abundant wine. 

9. Thus far it was the heathen 
nations who have sung their praise 
[begun in 6:10]. Now it is the 


until he obtains it entirely, since it is possible to obtain. And when he obtains it entirely, his 
love ceases and his desire subsides, [i.e. Because mortal love can be attained, man is not con¬ 
tent until he reaches his goal. After he attains it, he tires of it.] 

But the love of God is different... Man takes delight in that which he obtains, without any 
addition of pain because he knows that God cannot be entirely obtained. Therefore, he 
delights in the little that he attains, and as he attains more, his love and delight increase. 
Moreover, this love cannot cease because the object is infinite, and man is constantly eager to 
obtain more ... For, the greater the worth of the object desired, the greater the delight in its at¬ 
tainment ... 

True love is the love which man has for the beloved for the sake of the beloved alone, hav¬ 
ing no other purpose than to do the will of the beloved. ... such love which is for the sake of 
the beloved solely will last as long as the beloved endures. And since God endures forever, 
love for Him never ceases ( Sefer halkkarim III: 36 ; see Foreword and Overview). 
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VII towering palm tree, from your teachers flow 
9 sustenance like wine-filled clusters. 

hashem ’ / boast on High that your deeds cause Me to as¬ 
cend on your palm tree, / grasp onto your branches. / 
beg now your teachers that they may remain like 
clusters of grapes from which flow strength to your 
weakest ones, and the fragance of your face like ap- 


Shechinah who is addressing the 
Jewish exiles who are dispersed 
among the nations (Rashi): 

“iipnn nbyt* ’rnjpx — [lit. 7 said, I 
will rise (or: climb up in) the palm- 
tree.']. 

[Israel being compared to the 
palm-tree, nbyx, is understood in 
the sense of / will rise up, i.e. be 
glorified, uplifted, elevated — 
through, i.e. by virtue of, this na¬ 
tion Israel. As Rashi comments]: 'I 
boast about you among the Celestial 
Hosts, that I am elevated through 
your actions on earth when My 
Name is hallowed by you among 
the nations of the world.' 

Following Alshich, Israel replies: 
'If so, I will return and repent. I will 
ascend and scale spirituual heights 
— tall and erect as a palm tree. And 
even if I cannot attain this level of 
perfection, at the very least 7 will 
take hold of its branches — i.e., I 
will grasp on to whatever I possib¬ 
ly can.' [The verse continues with 
God's reply; see comm, below.] 

njrm - [lit. 7 will take hold 
of its branches.'] — Rashi con¬ 
tinues: 'And consequently I will 
grasp and cleave to the branches 


[i.e. children, of this palm-tree, 
Israel] (Rashi). 

[And He thus admonishes them]: 

rtni Kj-vm 

mm3ri9 - [lit. 'and let your 
bosom be like clusters of grapes, 
and your breath (lit. 'the scent of 
your nostrils') like (the scent of)! 1 * 
apples.'] 

[Rashi perceives this as an exhor¬ 
tation to the 'bosom', i.e. the 
righteous and wise who, by their 
good example, nurture and inspire 
the young — in age or intellect — by 
withstanding and responding 
vigorously to the taunts of their 
heathen neighbors who wish to lead 
Israel astray.] 

Metzudas David interprets this 
verse as a divine promise that if 
God's admonition is heeded, in a 
short time He will respond by 
alighting unto His palm tree, Israel, 
clinging firmly to its 'branches'; its 
'bosom' [King and High Priest] will 
then be abundantly flowing like 
'clusters of grapes' [see comm, to 
previous verse] and 'the scent of 
your breath' — i.e. the savor of its 
sacrifices — will be as pleasing to 
Him as [the scent of] apples ... [see 
next verse]. 


1. The simile comparing finest scents to that of an apple-orchard occurs in the Talmud. 
Commenting upon the verse in Gen. 27:27 'like the smell of the field with which Hashem had 
blessed him/ the Talmud [Taanis 29b] identifies the beautiful fragrance as 'the scent of a field 
of apples.' (Harav David Feinstein). 
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10 . nlun i’?a ■qam — [lit. (And /efj 
'yowr palate (i.e. 'mouth') be like 
choicest wine,']—i.e. Exercise cau¬ 
tion, and let your response to the 
taunts of the heathens be [as clear 
and potent] as fine wine (Rashi). 

According to Divrei Y edidiah: 
That which emanates from the 
mouths of the Sages who decide the 
halachah should be as clear and 
refined as choicest wine. 

Israel interjects with a declaration of 
assurance (Rashi). 

nnb ■qbin — [lit. 'it flows 
for: 'goes') for my Beloved in 
righteousness.'] 

[This is .Israel's reply of as¬ 
surance]: I am cautious to stress in 
my response to them that I will 
stand firm in my faith, that my 
palate should flow forth before my 
Beloved in righteous sincere love 
["nltf’D nan*" see on 1:4: on^’O 
] a sincere love of the heart — 
and not feigned (Rashi). 

According to Metzudas Zion, 
God is still the speaker. He in¬ 
terprets nllb, to my Beloved, as an 
apocopated version of the plural 
onnb, for lovers, and in Metzudas 
David he renders the verse: 'And 
your words — i.e. prayers — will be 
as acceptable to Me as the choicest 
wine [Djnlib which 

passes between lovers in expression 
of their love. 

— Divrei Y edidiah: And let your 
mouth constantly utter, 'I go for my 
Beloved in righteousness' — i.e. let 


all your deeds be for the sake of 
Heaven. 

u'W] ’’npty nnli — [lit. 'causing the 
lips of sleepers to speak. 1 ] i.e. a love 
so intense that even my departed 
ancestors will rejoice in me and be 
thankful for their lot (Rashi). 

The Talmud comments that if a 
pupil repeats the teachings of his 
departed teacher, he causes the lips 
of the latter to murmur in his grave. 
This is compared to a cluster of ripe 
grapes which, at the mere touch of a 
finger, causes an abundant flow of 
juice. Similarly, at the mere mention 
of the words of departed sages, their 
overflowing wisdom is manifested 
as though they were again discour¬ 
sing as they did in their lifetime 
(Yevamos 97a; Maharsha; Torah 
Temimah). 

— I.e., wine strong enough to 
'move even the lips of a sleeping 
person' — an exaggerated statement 
which describes the power of choice 
wine to make even usually reticent 
people talkative. Allegorically, God 
is saying: 'Just as these wines 
stimulate the spirit, so do your 
words jubilate Me' (Metzudas 
David). 

11. And the following is Israel's 
firm reply to the heathens (Rashi): 

injrntfn ’byi nnb — [lit. 7 am 
my Beloved's and His longing is 
upon me.] 

I.e., I am my Beloved's and He 
longs for me (Rashi). 11 ' 


1. [The interpretation of in^lton ’byi, His longing is upon me is possibly open to a dual in¬ 
terpretation. In one sense the verse is interpreted as a quid pro quo statement: I love My 
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...Israel 
to Cod: 


. . . to the 
nations 

...to 

God: 


pies , 10 and may your utterance be like finest wine. 

/ shall heed Y our plea to uphold my faith before 
my Beloved in love so upright and honest that my 
slumbering fathers will move their lips in approval. 

11 / am my Beloved's and He longs for my per¬ 
fection . 

12 Come my Beloved, let us go to the fields where 
Y our children serve You in want, there let us lodge 
with Esau's children who are blessed with plenty yet 


The relationship is mutually 
complementary, says the Zohar: 
'What is the cause of my being my 
Beloved? — because His desire is 
toward me' ... I must be my 
Beloved's first, preparing the way, 
so to speak, for His dwelling among 
us, and, in response, His desire is 
towards me ... for he who comes to 
be cleansed is assisted from Heaven 
[Shabbos 104a]; similarly, he who is 
deserving that God's desire be 
towards him, that person is sent the 
inspiration from above to serve God 
properly. 

Rav S.R. Hirsch [to Gen 3:16] ex¬ 
plains longing: 'pW, 

market, pW, thigh, pp*\v), a strong 
mass movement of locusts or 
horses, the basic conception accor¬ 
dingly to move oneself powerfully 
towards one direction; hence, 
the direction of feelings and 
the other efforts towards one's goal; 
'striving towards'; 'longing'. 


According to Metzudas David's 
thematic interpretation, this verse is 
Israel's relieved reply after having 
heard all of God's admonitions and 
promises in the previous verses: 'I 
always knew that I am His people 
and He will not despise me and ex¬ 
change me for another.' 

Torah Temimah accentuates the 
’JN, I, in this verse and interprets it 
as a statement of man subordinating 
his entire self, his egocentricity, to 
his Creator by proclaiming: 7 am 
my Beloved's' — my entire self is 
subordinated entirely to my 
Beloved, and thus 'His longing is 
upon me.' 

12. [And, turning to God]: 
rrnpn xyj nn rgb — [lit. 'Come, 
my Beloved, let us go forth into the 
field.*) 

Rashi cites the Talmud, Eruvin 
21 b: 'The congregation of Israel 
spoke before the Holy One, blessed 


Beloved, and therefore He longs for me' as in 6:3 7 am my Beloved's, and my Beloved is mine.' 
This is the interpretation adopted by Rashi and most commentators. But possibly, His longing 
is upon me might be interpreted to mean 'the longing for Him is upon me' — i.e. I am totally 
consumed with longing for Him, and upon me is the obligation to love Him with all my heart, 
soul, and possessions. For one who attains the high degree of being able to say 7 am my 
Beloved's'; upon that person has descended the proper feeling of His longing — i.e. the true 
longing for God that only the righteous attain — a longing so deep that they become 'sick with 
love.' See Foreword, and footnote to 2:5. 

It is this interpretation that seems to be reflected in the Midrash to thios verse, as it com¬ 
ments: 'The yearning of Israel is only toward their father in Heaven.' (But cf. parallel Midrash 
in Bereishis Rabba 20:17 to Gen. 3:16 where the text reads: 'the yearning of God is only 
toward Israel.' y"Xl).] 
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be He: Lord of the Universe. Do not 
judge me as You would those [af¬ 
fluent ones] who reside in large 
towns where there exists robbery 
and immorality; let us go forth into 
the field [i.e. among the rural dwel¬ 
lers and farmers (Rashi)] and I will 
show You scholars who study the 
Torah in poverty/ 

Dn933 — [lit. ' Let us lodge in 

the villages.'] — [In continuation of 
the Talmudic interpretation cited by 
Rashi]: Read notonpsa, 'in the vil¬ 
lages', but Dnp33, 'among the dis¬ 
believers'. I.e. Come, let us lodge 
[for a short time only (Midrash)] 
among the disbelievers [and in con¬ 
trast to the Jews], I will show You 
the children of Esau upon whom 
You have bestowed much bounty 
and yet they disbelieve in You. 

13* [Israel continues extolling its 
children by figuratively 'inviting' 
God to come and observe the fine 
conduct of His nation, Israel]: 

- [lit. 'Let us rise 
early for the vineyards .'J This is an 
allusion to the synagogues. and 
study houses [which are already oc¬ 
cupied from early morning] (Rashi; 
Eruvin ibid.). 

According to the Midrash, 
'vineyards' refers to Israel, as it says 
[Isaiah 5:7]: 'for the vineyard of 
Hashem of Hosts is the house of 


Israel' [Compare comm, to 2:15.] 

Tpppn nns ni779“OK nta) 

D’ilonn Win — [lit. 'let us see if the 
vine has budded, if the blossom has 
opened, if the pomegranates are in 
bloom.'] 'If the vine has budded' is 
an allusion to the students of Scrip¬ 
ture [compare 5:11]; if the blossom 
has opened' is an allusion to the stu¬ 
dents of the Mishnah [because, as 
Rashi explains here (and above in 
2:13) 'blossoming' refers to the 
period when the blossom falls away 
and the grapes become visible; the 
students of Mishnah are so 
described because they are a stage 
closer to enabling others to benefit 
from them, the students, by enjoy¬ 
ing their teaching (and as Rashi ex¬ 
plains in the Talmud ibid, blossom¬ 
ing is a later stage than budding — 
so is the Mishnah more clarified 
than Scripture)]; 

'If the pomegranates are in 
bloom' i.e. in the last stages of 
ripeness. This alludes to the stu¬ 
dents of the Gemara who have 
achieved wisdom and are 'ripe' and 
worthy to instruct in Torah matters. 

— [lit. ' there I 
will give my love to You .'J — i.e. 
there will I show You my glory and 
my greatness, the praise of my sons 
and my daughters (Eruvin, ibid; 
Rashi). 
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VII still deny. 13 Let us wake at dawn in vineyards of 
13-14 V ra y er an & study. Let us see if students of Writ have 
budded, if students of Oral Law have blossomed, if 
ripened scholars have bloomed — there I will display 
my finest products to You. 

14 All my baskets, good and bad, emit a fragrance, 
all at our doors have the precious fruits of comely 
deeds — those the Scribes have newly ordained and 
Your Torah's timeless wisdom, for You, Beloved, has 
my heart stored them. 


There will I produce the 
righteous men and women, the 
prophets and prophetesses who 
have arisen from me (Midrash). 

14. iTHnanj D’Kinn — [lit. 'The 
baskets for: 'mandrakes') yield 
fragrance.] 

[The Talmud renders D’ton 
'baskets']: The baskets of figs, 
both good and bad figs/ as signified 
in the verse [Jeremiah 24:1]: 'and 
behold two baskets of figs set 
before the Temple of HASHEM; one 
basket had very good figs ... and 
the other basket had very bad figs 
which could not be eaten they were 
so bad/ 'Good figs' are an allusion 
to those who are righteous in every 
respect; 'bad figs' are an allusion to 
those who are wicked in every 
respect. But lest you imagine that 
their hope is lost and their prospect 
is frustrated, it was explicitly stated: 
nn un; D’lonn the baskets yield 
fragrance: both [the wicked as well 
as the righteous] will in time to 
come give forth fragrance — they 
will all seek out God (Eruvin 21 a; 
Rashi). 

- [lit. 'and at our door are all 


precious fruits — both new and 
old.'] i.e. we have in our possession 
the rewards for many mitzvos — 
both new and old — the mitzvos in¬ 
stituted by the Scribes as well as 
those explicitly stated in the Torah 
(Rashi). 

7b ’rusy nn — [lit. (which) 7 have 
hidden (i.e. stored away) for You, 
my Beloved.'] Tor Your Name and 
for Your service have I hidden them 
[i.e. all the commandments] in my 
heart' [in order to perform with 
total dedication]. Or alternatively: 'I 
have hidden [i.e. stored] the good 
deeds to show you that I have per¬ 
formed the commandments' 
(Rashi). 

According to the Midrash, God 
responds: 'You store up for Me, 
and I store up for you. You store up 
for Me through the performance of 
mitzvos, and good deeds, and I store 
up for you treasures full of more 
good things than there are in the 
world.' Rav Abba bar Kahana said: 
His store, however, is greater than 
ours as it says [Psalms 31:20]: 'O 
how abundant is Y our goodness, 
which You have stored up for them 
that fear You; which You have 
wrought for them that take their 
refuge in You.' 
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1. [In continuity, God had earlier 
expressed His desire to rest His 
Shechinah upon His people once 
again. They now continue their 
response of 7:10-14 with a longing 
plea for His aid and comfort]: 

■>)3K pJV ' l ? nN3 ’E — [lit. 'if 
only You were as a brother to me, 
who had nursed at my mother's 
bosom!'] i.e. if only You would 
comfort me [in my exile] as Joseph 
comforted his brothers who 
wronged him, as it is said of him 
[Gen. 50:21] ' and he comforted 
them' (Rashi). 

Divrei Yedidiah applies to the 
context of this verse his interpreta¬ 
tion of 'sister' as alluding to the 
filial relationship as manifested by 
nl3K rust, ancestral merit [See full 
comment to verse 4:9]. According 
to this, Israel says to God: Although 
You find no personal merit in Me, 
'If only You were a brother to me' — 
i.e. at least treat me like a 'sister' 
and recall my ancestral merit, as 
You have said [Lev. 26:45] 'But / 
will remember for them the cove¬ 
nant of their ancestors.' 

itn’-K*? dj fin? - 

[lit. '(When) I would find You in 
the street / would kiss You and no 
one would scorn me.'] i.e. I would 
find Your prophets speaking in 
Your Name and I would embrace 
and kiss them. I am assured that 'no 
one [of the prophets] would scorn 
me' for Your love is surely so 
worthy that Your beloved should go 
about in search of it (Rashi). 


This verse is to be understood as 
an intensely emotional utterance of 
a maiden who craves for freedom of 
expression to her Beloved to suit the 
purity of her affection: 'O that in 
the eyes of men You would be only 
a little brother to me, one who still 
nursed at my mother's bosom! 
Then I could openly display affect¬ 
ion for you, and no one would look 
askance. Allegorically: 'O that all 
the obstacles toward serving You 
wholeheartedly would be removed. 
I would then be able to indulge un¬ 
molested in Your Torah and 
precepts wherever I went!' (Metz- 
udas David). 

'And no one would scorn me' — 
For when we perform mitzvos 
publicly at present, the nations 
ridicule us, as in Lamentations 1:7: 
'They gloated at her Sabbaths' [see 
comm, to ArtScroll ed. p.60] — 
whereas in the future we will be 
able to serve God in sight of all, 
'and all the peoples of the earth 
shall see that the Name of Hashem 
is called upon You, and they shall 
be afraid of you' [Deut. 28:10] 
(Tz'ror HaMor). 

Ibn Aknin explains the sym¬ 
bolism of the various phrases: 
'street' connotes the lengthy dura¬ 
tion of the Exile while Israel finds 
itself 'outside' so to speak of its 
land; 'kiss' refers to the prophecy — 
transmitted from the 'mouth' of 
God — which Israel would seek. 

Harav Gif ter points out that this 
'kiss' may refer to the Torah, also 
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VIII J/ only, despite my wrongs, You could comfort me 

J° se ph like <* brother nurtured at the bosom 
of my mother, if in the streets / found Your prophets 
/ would kiss You and embrace You through them, 
nor could anyone despise me for it 2 / would lead 
You, I would bring you to my mother's Temple for 
You to teach me as You did in Moses ' Tent, to drink 
I'd give You spiced libations, wines like pomagranate 
nectar. 


transmitted by the mouth, as in 
Proverbs 2:6, r>3Q mpDn ]JV 'H ’S 
ny*i— For Hashem gives 
wisdom, out of His mouth come 
knowledge and understanding. This 
is further borne out by you 

should 'instruct' me, of the next 
verse. 

2. [And after finding You]: 

’nabn ’qk rpa'bis — 

[lit. 7 would lead You, / would 
bring You to my mother's house 
that You should instruct me'] i.e. I 
would lead and bring You to the 
house of my 'mother' [allegorically 
'House of my nation' (See on 1:6 
s.v. ’ttK)] — i.e. the Temple, that 
You should [again] instruct me, as 
You used to do in the Tent of As¬ 
sembly (Kashi). 

[Compare a similar thought in 
3:4: 'till / brought Him to my 
mother's house' where chronolo¬ 
gically 'mother's house' refers, ac¬ 
cording to Rashi, to the Tabernacle. 
See comm, of Alshich cited there.] 

Esoterically, Israel's 'mother' is 
the Shechinah. Hence, 'House of 
my Mother' refers to the Temple, 
dwelling-place of the Shechinah. 
For, as the Talmud notes: 'never has 
the Shechinah departed from the 
Western Wall' (Tz'ror HaMor). 

The Targum interprets these 
words as being addressed to the 


Messiah in reference to the time of 
Redemption: 'I will lead you, O 
King Messiah, and bring you up to 
my Temple; and you will teach me 
to fear the Lord, and to walk in His 
way. There we will partake of a 
feast of Leviathan, and drink old 
wine which has been preserved in 
the grape since the days of Creation, 
and eat of pomegranates and fruits 
which have been prepared for the 
righteous in the Garden of Eden.' 

’jfcn cpjna np^n ]”n — [lit. 7 

would give You spiced wine to 
drink, of the juice of my pomegra¬ 
nate] This refers to the wine- 
libations and 'sweet wine' (Rashi). 

7 would give You to 
drink', is metaphorically under¬ 
stood as 'cause You to rejoice in the 
works of Your creation' (Sforno). 

'Wine' is symbolic of the 'wine of 
Torah' — [See comm, to 1:2], and 
the Talmud [Sanhedrin 37a] 
homiletically compares precepts to 
the many seeds of a full pomegra¬ 
nate ... 'Juice' refers to the essential 
joy and 'sap' derived from proper 
performance of the precepts. Al¬ 
legorically, our verse is thus to be 
rendered: 'I will learn, before You, 
the Torah with the fragrance of its 
innermost truths — and perform 
with utmost pleasure and sincerity 
the precepts incumbent upon me.' 
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'... And as You instruct me once 
again in Your proper service, I will 
respond by offering You 'spiced 
wine', symbolic of the pleasures of 
the precepts and good deeds, and 
'juice of my pomegranate' — the 
flowing honey of my superior 
characteristics. All of this is impos¬ 
sible while I am in Exile and You are 
aloof from me; here I cannot 
properly pursue Your service and I 
find myself estranged from You' 
(Alshich). 

3"4. And now turning and 
directing her words to the nations 
(Rashi): 

iro’l nnn ibKtoty — 
[lit. 'His left hand is under my 
head and His right arm embraces 
me'] — Know, you nations: 
Although I complain and lament, 
my Beloved 'holds my hand' and is 
my support throughout my Exile 
(Rashi). 

And therefore: 

~rnp n U? ^nyaiyn 

ly n^rjt<n n$ rnyirnoi n*>y$ 

— [lit. 7 have adjured you O 
daughters of Jerusalem: Why 
should you wake or rouse the love 
until it pleasesf'] Your efforts will 
be of no avail! (Rashi). 

[cf. Comm, to 2:6, and first ad¬ 
juration in 2:7.] 

Your attempts to sway His love 
from me are in vain for the time will 
yet come when you yourselves will 


witness the public manifestation of 
His love for me — He will cause His 
Shechinah to dwell among me in 
love and warm embrace. It is for 
this reason that 7 have already ad¬ 
jured you' against these futile at¬ 
tempts. 1 have already acquired His 
love forever! (Alshich). 

These verses describe the period 
immediately preceding the Redemp¬ 
tion, when delivery is imminent and 
there need no longer be real fear of 
what harm the nations may plot 
The wording of this adjuration i9, 
therefore, different from the earlier 
adjuration in 2:7 where they are 
threatened and adjured 'by gazelles 
or by hinds of the field.' Being so 
close to Redemption this adjuration 
carries no threats; its purpose is not 
to frighten the nations, but to make 
them know that whatever they plot 
— their efforts to disturb God's love 
for the Jews are in vain (Diurei 
Yedidiah). 

According to Targum it is the 
Messiah who addresses this verse in 
exhortation to Israel: 'I adjure you, 
O my people of the House of Israel, 
why do you war against the nations 
of the earth to leave the exile? ... 
Stay here a little longer, until the 
nations who have come up to wage 
war against Jerusalem will be 
destroyed; and after that the Lord of 
the Universe will recall the love of 
the righteous, and it will be His will 
to redeem you.' 
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VIII 3 Despite my laments in Exile, His left hand sup- 
3-5 ports my head and His right hand embraces me in 
support . 4 I adjure you, O nations destined to ascend 
to Jerusalem, to what vain purpose do you dare cause 
hatred or disturb this love while it yet gratifies? 
hashem: 5 How worthy she is who rises from the desert 
bearing Torah and His Presence, clinging to her 
Beloved! 

Israel. Under Sinai suspended above me, there I roused 
Y our love, there was Your people born a mother to 


5. The following is uttered by God 
and His Heavenly Tribunal [cf. use 
of 'we' in vs.8] in reference to the 
still-exiled Community of Israel 
(Rashi): 

-lyigsnu nxt np 
rrjn — [lit. ' who is she that rises up 
from the desert leaning upon her 
Beloved?'] i.e. how very worthy she 
is — she who ascended from the 
desert bearing wonderful gifts from 
God; theie she was raised up 
[spiritually] through the giving of 
the Torah and cleaving to the 
Shechinah. Her friendship was ob¬ 
vious to all — 'leaning upon her 
Beloved': professing her love for 
her Beloved while she was still in 
Exile in Egypt (Rashi).M 
[cf. a similar sequence of verses 
in 3:5-6. There Israel is quoting the 
nations whose curiosity was whet¬ 
ted by the sight of the Jews 
marching in the desert after the 
Egyptian Exile.] 

is rendered 'clinging' by 
Rashi and Ibn Ezra who derives it 


from the Arabic. 

Metzudas David, however, 
perceives Israel as speaking these 
words, trying to elicit her Beloved's 
favor by indulging in reminiscence 
of her former loyalty: 

'Which other nation believed in 
You as much as I, following You 
into the wilderness relying solely on 
You? ...' 

Seeking God's love, Israel in¬ 
terprets and recalls (Rashi): 
rprnnly m9nn nnj? — [lit. 'Under 
the apple (tree) / roused (i.e. 'woke') 
You'] 

Remember, How, beneath Mount 
Sinai — which was suspended over 
my head like an apple — 7 roused 
You' — i.e. 'I manifested my adora¬ 
tion for You' (Rashi). 

This is derived from the 
Midrashic account that God up¬ 
rooted Mount Sinai and suspended 
it above their head, as it says: 
[Deut. 4:11]: 'and they stood 
beneath the mountain.' 


1. In continuity with the Targum's thematic interpretation of this chapter this verse cites the 
reaction of the inhabitants of the earth upon witnessing D’non n«nji, the revival of the dead 
in the time to come; 'when the dead will rise, the Mount of Olives shall be rent asunder, and 
all Israel's dead will issue from beneath it; and even those righteous ones who have died in ex¬ 
ile, will come from under the earth by way of caverns and issue forth from beneath the Mount 
of Olives. The wicked who will have died and been buried in the land of Israel, will be cast up 
as a man throws up a stone with a club. 

Then all the inhabitants of the earth will exclaim; What was ti e merit of this people. 
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(Torah Temimah suggests that in 
context with this Midrash, Mount 
Sinai is compared to an apple, since 
the word msn, apple, has the same 
root as nD3, ' to inflate'. Homiletical- 
ly, Mount Sinai resembled an 
'inflated balloon' as it floated above 
their heads). 

The Midrash homiletically notes: 
Why is Sinai compared to an apple 
tree? — Because just as an apple tree 
produces its fruit in Sivan, so the 
Torah was given in Sivan [i.e. so did 
Sinai bear its fruit — the Torah — in 
Sivan (Torah Temimah)]. 

Tt was / and no other who 
sought out Your shade under the 
apple-tree to which You are com¬ 
pared [comp. 2:3], and 1 jumped at 
the opportunity to cry out ntyjfj 
'we will do and we will 
obey!' (Alshich). 

TO 1 ?’ n^n mjv w ni?v - 
[lit. 'There Y our 'mother' was in 
travail for You; she who 'bore' You 
was in travail"] — i.e. there did Your 
nation, [allegorized as 'mother' 
— See comm, to 3:11 s.v. IttK, His 
'mother'] become a 'mother' [i.e. a 
'mother unto nations' (see ibid)] and 
subject herself to travail [allegorized 
as pains of 'child-birth'] by virtue 
of this association (Rashi). 

[The bracketed comments in¬ 
serted above remove many of the 


surface difficulties in this otherwise 
difficult Rashi, which can be under¬ 
stood fully only by referring to the 
comm, to 3:11 as indicated.] 

[The 'travails' indicate the enmity 
Israel experienced on the part of the 
heathen world as a direct result of 
receiving the Torah and^hereby, be¬ 
ing elevated to its new status and 
responsibility. (As in the Talmudic 
comment [Shabbos 89a; see lyun 
Yaakov]: 'Why is it called Mt. 
Sinai, because it was there that 
hatred,of the nations for the 
Jews descended upon the world') 
Torah Temimah explains the 'pre¬ 
natal travail' Israel experienced as 
alluding to the anxiety at having the 
mountain suspended above them.] 
The Midrash comments in this 
context: It is as when a man escapes 
safely from a dangerous place, and 
others meeting him say to him: 
What danger you were ini Your 
mother has really borne you therel 
It is as though you were created 
afresh! [At Sinai, too, you were 
created afresh by receiving the 
Torah!] 

6. Dflirg ^b"by Djnlrg wty 
— [lit. 'set me as a seal 
upon Your heart, as a seal upoti 
your arm'] — And because of that 
love, seal me upon Your heart so 
that You do not forget me (Rashi). 


myriads of whom have come up out of the earth, a6 on the day when they came up out of the 
wilderness to the land of Israel, and who delight themselves with the love of their Lord, as on 
the day when they were seen at the foot of Mount Sinai to receive the Law? 

'At that moment,Zion — the mother of Urael — shall bear her children, and Jerusalem shall 
receive her captive sons.' 
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VIII other nations, there she endured the travail of her 
6 birth. ‘ For the sake of my love,place me like a seal on 

Your heart, like a seal to dedicate Your strength for 
me, for strong 'till the death is my love though their 
zeal for vengeance is hard as the grave, its flashes are 


[The symbolism refers to seals 
which were suspended from the 
neck with a cord and worn either 
over the heart, or on the hand] ... 

Set me near Y our heart so Your 
love for me will never depart, and as 
a seal upon Y our arm by manifest¬ 
ing Your love in deed as well 
(Alshich). 

The metaphor of 'arm' is il¬ 
lustrated in the anthropomorphic 
use of God's 'arm' in the phrase 
rmu} yvi], 'an outstretched arm' in¬ 
dicating the display of His might 
(Divrei Y edidiah). 

And You will perceive ... 
rgrjK nil?? njy-q — [lit. 'that love is 
strong as death'] i.e. to me the ex¬ 
tent of my love for You is as strong 
as the deaths which I suffered for 
Your sake [i.e. my love for You is so 
strong that I endure death for its 
sake] (Rashi). 

... Because it is due to our great 
love for You 'that for Y our sake we 
are killed all the days' [Psalms 
44:23] (Alshich). 

— 'My love for You is so strong 
that I would even choose death 
rather than give up this love. It is 
therefore only proper that You do 
not remove Your love from me' 
(Metzudas David). 

The intent of this statement is to 
portray the magnitude of the love 
Israel feels for God — a love so great 
that even death is dwarfed in com¬ 


parison to it. It is similar to such 
earlier statements as 'for l am sick 
with love' (2:5), and 'my soul 
departed as He spoke' (5:6)]. 

riKjp ntpp - [lit. 'jealousy is 

hard as the grave'] — referring to 
the unjust complaints, rivalries and 
jealousies which the nations 
provoked against me because of 
You.* 11 (nwp, jealousy, is used in 
Scripture to convey feelings of 
revenge, zeal — Rgshi). 

Alshich explains this as the burn¬ 
ing, death-like feelings of envy that 
the Jews feel at seeing the wicked 
nations prosperous and at peace 
while they themselves are alone and 
downtrodden ... but in spite of it all 
[?»xt verse] even many waters 
could not extinguish Israel's love 
for God. 

'On that day shall the Children of 
Israel say unto their Lord: We 
beseech You, set us as the seal of a 
ring upon Your heart, as the seal of 
a ring upon Your arm, so that we 
shall never again be exiled; for 
strong as death is our love for 
You, and powerful as Gehinnom is 
the jealousy which the nations bear 
against us. The enmity which they 
harbor against us is as the coals of 
the fire of Gehinnom, which the 
Eternal created on the last day of 
Creation, with which to burn the 
worshippers of strange idols' 
(Targum). 


X. [cf. Lamentations 1:21 JVtyy For it was You who did it (i.e. my misfortune emanated 

from Your will). See comm, to Eichah, ArtScroll ed. page 71.] 
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rrijnnbtp m ’5^ WVl - [lit. 'its 
flashes are flashes of fire which is a 
flame of Cod'] i.e. Its flashes are of 
a fierce fire emanating from the 
flames of Gehinnom (Rashi). 

[Although the subject of this 
phrase is ambiguous, it seems, ac¬ 
cording to Rashi, refer to the 
'hatred ' (jealousy) of the nations; 
or, according to others, to Israel's 
love for God] 

Metzudas David interprets 
TW?' "its glowing coals' and com¬ 
pares Israel's love for God to coals 
which keep glowing, and more so to 
a roaring blaze which [next verse] 
not even the strongest waters can 
extinguish. 

According to Tz'ror HaMor, the 
subject is the n$jp, zeal, of the 
preceding stich: 'These flashes of 
zeal are like flashes in my heart — a 
flame of God. 

7. God replies, continuing with the 
simile of love and fire: 

nx ninab xb d’e — 
[lit. 'Many waters cannot ex¬ 
tinguish the love'] — 

Even abundant water cannot ex¬ 
tinguish it (Rashi). 

'Many waters' is a reference to 
the heathen nations [as in Isaiah 
17:12,13] (Rashi) — [i.e. even the 
most vile attempts of the heathen 
nations cannot wrest the love of 
God from the heart of Israel ]. And 
since love was described in the 
preceding verse as a flame, this 
simile follows naturally. 


And Israel has endured the test 
over the centuries by having 
withstood the tortures of fire and 
water without weakening her love 
for God (Alshich). 

greyifp *b niiijp — [lit. 'and rivers 
cannot drown it'] — i.e. nor can 
their leaders and kings drown it, 
neither by force or terror, nor by 
seductive enticement (Rashi). 

'Even though all the nations, 
compared as they are to the waters 
of the Great Sea, were to gather 
themselves together, they could not 
quench the love which I bear You; 
and even though all the kings of the 
earth, likened to the river flowing 
with a strong current, were to join 
together, they could not blot You 
out of the world' (Targum). 

[And God, hearing Israel's words, 
declares (Rashi)]: 

n^rjx? irna |irrb^-n# u^x jnvox 
lb mnj tin— [lit. 'if a man would 
give all the substance of his house 
in exchange for love ' — i.e. to barter 
away your love for Me — 'he would 
be laughed to scorn', i.e. he would 
be utterly ridiculed for the attempt] 
— so strong is the opinion of God 
and His Tribunal as to how Israel 
'leans' on her Beloved (Rashi). 

— [The flow of the verses is that 
nothing can extinguish true love, 
nor can love be bought with even 
great treasure.] 

Most commentators, however, do 
not see a change of speakers in this 
verse, and interpret this as being 
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VIII flashes of fire from the flame of Cod. 7 Many waters 
7 -g of heathen tribulation cannot extinguish the fire of 
this love, nor rivers of royal seduction or torture 
wash it away. 

hashem Were any man to offer all the treasure of his home 
to entice you away from your love, they would scorn 
him to extreme. 

8 Israel desires to cleave to us, the small and hum- 


spoken by Israel. Their intent is: 
And therefore, dear God, do not 
remove Your love for us (Alshich). 

Ramban approaches this verse 
from an entirely different per¬ 
spective. Interpreting inaj as related 
to nf5, spoils , he renders the verse: 
'If one would give all his heart, soul, 
and substance of his house to reach 
the full level of cleaving to God and 
loving Him [in the manner of the 
verse (Deut. 6:5): 'And you shall 
love Hashem, your God , with all 
your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your possessions'] — 
then lb tla, to him will be the 
spoils — i.e. for publicly sanctifying 
God's name, honor and glory will 
come to him. He will scale the lof¬ 
tiest peaks and will deserve to one 
day welcome the Shechinah. 111 

Ramban is thus following the in¬ 
terpretation of the Targum who 
paraphrases: 'And if a man were to 
give all the substance of his house 
in order to acquire wisdom during 
the captivity, I would restore it to 
him in double portion in the Here¬ 


after, while all the spoil which men 
would take from the camp of Gog 
would be his also/ 

8 . And the Heavenly Tribunal 
reflects ... 

nlnx — [lit. 'We have a lit¬ 
tle sister'] 

nlriN, sister, is allegorically in¬ 
terpreted by Rashi from the verb 
nnN, 'to join together', 'stitch' (as in 
the Talmud priKno p*# D’ynp 
'these are the vents that are not to 
be stitched' — Mo'ed Katan 26a). 
njyp, little, is understood as 'hum¬ 
ble', 'belittled'. He renders: 

'There is, among the humans, one 
[nation] who longs to join with us — 
one who is little and belittles herself 
among all the nations (as it is writ¬ 
ten [Deut 7:7]: 'HASHEM did not 
set His love upon you ... because 
you were more in number than any 
people, for you were the fewest of 
peoples ...'). 

[On the symbolism of 'sister' see 
4:9, and above, verse 1.] 

According to Ramban, the 


1. It is perhaps in this sense that the Midrash records the following incident: 

Rav Yochanan was once going on foot from Tiberias to Sephoris, accompanied by Rav 
Chiyya bar Abba. As they passed a certain field, Rav Yochanan said: 'This field used to 
belong to me, and I sold it so that I could devote myself to the study of the Torah.' They came 
to a vineyard and Rav Yochanan said: 'This vineyard used to belong to me, and I sold it in 
order to devote myself to the study of the Torah.' They passed an olive press and he said the 
same thing. Rav Chiyya began to weep. 

'Why are you weeping?' he asked. He replied: 'I am weeping because you have not left 
yourself anything for your old age.' He said to him: 'Chiyya my son, think you so little of 
what I have done in selling a thing which was presented after six days, as it says, [Exodus 
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metaphor of '/iff/e sisfer' alludes to 
Israel who is spurned while in Ex¬ 
ile. 

'At that time, the angels of 
Heaven will say one to the other: 
We have one people on earth whose 
merit is clear, but it has no leaders to 
go forth and wage war with the 
camp of Gog. What are we to do for 
this sister when the nations will 
speak about going up against her in 
battle?' (Targum). 

pK DHV7 “ [lit. ' but she has no 
bosom 'J i.e. 'she is not yet ripe for 
Redemption' — the opposite of 'her 
bosom is firm' [Ezekiel 16:7] which 
connotes readiness for Redemption 
(Rashi). 

Ramban interprets the phrase as: 
'she is bereft of her source of 
nourishment' for she has been ex¬ 
iled from Eretz Yisrael, the Land of 
Life, and separated from the place 
of Torah, as it says [ Isaiah 2:3]: 'For 
Torah shall go forth from Zion / 
whereas in Exile, Scripture says [// 
Chron. 15:3]: 'For a long time Israel 
had been without the true God, and 
without a teaching priest, and 
without Torah.' 

— She presently has no great 


leaders, like Moshe or Aaron [cf. 
comm, to 4:5 s.v. W] to fend 
for her (Tz'ror HaMor). 

Ibn Aknin conjectures that the 
reference to 'bosom' might allude, 
as it did in 4:5, to the twin Tablets 
of the Covenant. 'But she has no 
bosom' might refer to the fact that 
the Ark [repository of the Tablets] 
was one of the things Israel did not 
have in the Second Temple. [See 
comm, of Ramban cited in footnote 
to 5:7; and comm, to 6:5.] 

irj-iaT# nvi ntyya no — 

[lit. 'what shall we do for our sister 
on the day she is spoken for?'] [i.e. 
How will we comport ourselves 
toward her when the nations plot 
against her and she seeks our 
protection?] 

As Rashi explains: When the 
heathens murmur against her to cut 
her off as it is written (Psalms 83:5): 
'they say, Come, let us destroy them 
as a nation.' 

— By what means can we sustain 
her and give her hope while in Ex¬ 
ile? (Ramban). 

According to Metzudas David, 
this verse echoes the words of the 
Jews who, upon reflecting upon the 


20:11]: ' For in six days HASHEMmade heaven and earth'? But the Torah was given after forty 
days, as it says [ibid 34:28): 'And he was there with HASHEM forty days.' 

When Rav Yochanan was laid to rest, his generation applied to him the verse, 'If a man 
would give all the substance of his house for love — like the love which Rav Yochanan bore 
for the Torah — lb iTlaj — he would be the recipient of the spoils — his reward would be 
abundant.' 

[The above interpretation of the Midrash agrees with the Targum and the commentary of 
Ye/e Kol. On the parallel Midrash in Vayikra Rabbah 30:1, however. Ye/e To'ar [by the same 
commentator] explains the Midrash as meaning: Tf anyone would want to follow Rav 
Yochanan and give up all his life's luxury, emulating the love which Rav Yochanan bore to 
the Torah — lb innj rla, he would be laughed to scorn. Rav Yochanan, however, paid no heed 
to scorn. He did not care for material things and clung to the Torah.') 
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VIII ble one, but her time of spiritual maturity has not 

9 come. What shall we do for our cleaving one on the 

day the nations plot against her? 

9 If her faith and belief are strong as a wall 
withstanding incursions from without , we shall 
become her fortress and beauty; building her City 
and Holy Temple; but if she wavers like a door, suc¬ 
cumbing to every alien knock , with fragile cedar pan¬ 
els, shall we then enclose her. 


promise of imminent Redemption 
are concerned about the fate of their 
brethren, the ten tribes still scat¬ 
tered about the countries of their 
captivity. The ten tribes quite un¬ 
prepared for Redemption, had 
not had leaders and prophets to 
nourish them with the 'milk' of the 
wisdom of Torah. 'By what merit', 
Israel asks, 'will they become 
deserving of Your deliverance at the 
pre-destined time?' 

All depends upon how they 
comport themselves,' God answers 
in the following verse. 

9* [Our response depends upon 
how she conducts herself in the in¬ 
terim while in Exile]: 
jon mjlrrDK — [lit. 'If she be a 
wall.'] If Israel will gird herself with 
faith and act toward the nations as 
if fortified with ' walls of brass' [Jer. 
1:18] which they cannot infiltrate, 
i.e., if she will neither intermarry 
nor intermingle with them 
(Rashi). . . 

[Then]. . . 

nTP n’by — [lit. 'we will 
build upon her a turret of silver.'] 
i.e., We will become unto her a for¬ 
tified city, [= rrrp, turret]; a crown 
and adornment [= C]p3, silver], and 
we will rebuild the Holy City and 
Temple (Rashi). 


N’n nbl on) — [lit. 'But if she be a 
door'] which revolves on its hinges 
and opens whenever someone 
knocks. Similarly, if her conduct is 
such that she is open to all blandish¬ 
ments, then ... (Rashi). 
riN mb mby my} — [lit. 'We will 
enclose her with panels of cedar'] 
i.e. [rather than fortifying her with 
non-corroding silver], we will line 
her doors with wood panels which 
rot and are eaten away [thus leaving 
her exposed to danger and pil - 
laging] (Rashi). 

'If she will be as a wall among the 
nations, then shall we be with her, 
encompassing her as scaffoldings of 
silver, and the nations shall have no 
power to rule over her. And even 
though she be destitute of precepts, 
we shall impore on her behalf mercy 
from Heaven, and the merit of the 
Torah which the young study shall 
He recall in her behalf — written as 
it is upon the tablet of the heart, 
ready as a cedar to oppose the na¬ 
tions' (Targum). 

Metzudas David interprets this 
verse differently: 'If she conducted 
herself properly / then we will 
provide her with a luxurious dwell¬ 
ing place and rebuild the Temple for 
her; but if she conducted herself 
licentiously, then We will barricade 
her with cedar panels, i.e. we will let 
her remain exiled from her land.' 
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10. [Israel replies proudly and towers' — refers to scholars [who 
reassuringly. 'Your fear is un- nurture the people of Israel with 
justified!"]: their Torah wisdom] (Pesachim 87a; 

v JV? npln — [lit- '/ am a Bava Basra 7b). |1J 
wall, and my bosom is like towers!'] Ibn Aknin explains that although 
i.e. [I comport myself not like the bereft of the primary sources of 
'door', but like the 'wall' You men- nourishment: the twin Tablets of 
tioned] — strong, in the love of my the Covenant; Moses and Aaron; 
Beloved ... [And though You and the Prophets — nevertheless, 
thought me not ripe for Redemp- Israel proudly proclaims that she 
tion, know that I am quite ripe]: has scholars who, by expounding 
'my bosom' i.e. my synagogues and Torah to the people and nourishing 
study-houses, which nurture Israel them — become the new beacons of 
with words of Torah, 'are like spiritual sustenance. 
towers' [i.e. fortifying and serving 

as towers of strength for all] nlty nKyl»} tk — [lit. 

(Rashi). 'then', — (i.e. 'therefore') / am in His 

'I am strong as a wall in the per- eyes like one who found peace1 — 
formance of the Torah's precepts, like a bride who was found 
and my sons are stout as a tower, perfect, and who finds peace in her 
Then will the Assembly find favor husband's home (Rashi; cf. 
in the eyes of God, and all the in- Pesachim 87a). 
habitants of the earth shall seek her Israel thus turns to her corn- 
welfare' (Targum). panies and says: 'T$, then, upon my 

Homiletically, the Talmud com- so reassuring God of my virtue, I 
ments: Rav Yochanan said: 7 am a became endeared to Him, as one 
wall' — refers to the Torah [which who seeks peace' (Metzudas 
protects Israel like a wall (Torah David). 

Temimah)]; 'my bosom is like And it is therefore fitting that we 

X. The interpretation of Rabbenu Gershom on Bava Basra (ibid.) is most interesting: Trn iVn 
ittK ‘Htf/n pivn puns mn m DnmVur. The exchange of views among Torah scholars is an in¬ 
tegral part of the process of Torah Truth. So great is the submergence of self in this devotion 
to truth as to be comparable to the sustenance of a suckling babe at the mother's bosom. 

V ad Rama (ibid.) explains further: The contemporaries of the Sages derive spiritual 
sustenance from them just as an infant derives nourishment from his mother. The Torah of 
the Sages protects the generation like fortified towers. 

Harav Gifter amplifies that not only are people nourished by the Sages, but they 1 are as 
totally dependant on this nourishment as a suckling is on his mother, his sole source of 
sustenance. The maximum benefit from the Sages can be derived only if it is appreciated that 
'like watchmen' they stand above the generation and see from a far — interpreting the long- 
forgotten past, and preparing for the future; they are not shortsightedly mired in the fleeting 
present. 
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VIII Israel : 10 My faith is firm as a wall, and my nourishing 
10-12 synagogues and study halls are strong as towers! 

Then, having said so, l become in His eyes like a 
bride found perfect. 

11 Israel was Shlomo's vineyard in populous 
Jerusalem. He gave His vineyard to harsh, cruel 
guardians; each one came to extort his fruit, even a 
thousand silver pieces. 

hashem: 12 jhe vineyard is Mine! Your iniquities are before 

Me! 


thereby merit the Messiah (Sforno). 

11. [Israel reminisces on the cir¬ 
cumstances of her current plight in 
exile]: 

jlran byaa ntabu/b njn ni$ — [lit. 
'Shlomo had a vineyard in Baal 
Hamon'] ['Shlomo', as noted in 1:1, 
refers to God, lb# Dlb#n# 

'King to Whom peace belongs.'] 

Rashi explains that 'vineyard' is 
an allusion to Israel as in the verse 
[Isaiah 5:7]: 'for the vineyard of 
HASHEM of Hosts is the house of 
Israel' [Cf. comm, to 2:15; 7:13.] 
'Baal Hamon' [lit. 'the owner of the 
multitude'] refers to Jerusalem — 
the greatly populated city, inhabited 
by an ]lnn, a great multitude of peo¬ 
ple; bya, meaning 'plateau', 'plains', 
as in Josh. 12:7: li bya, 'the plains 
of Gad'. 

[Allegorically, then, the phrase 
means: 'God had a nation, Israel, 
who inhabited Jerusalem.'] 

The Midrash explains that ]lBn, 
multitude, is an apt appellative for 
Jerusalem — 'because multitudes of 
foreign powers longed for it.' 

onu^b ni^n'TMi ]n } — [lit. 'He gave 
over the vineyard fo guardians'] — 
i.e. He gave over His people into 


hands of harsh rulers: Babylon, 
Mede, Greece and Edom [i.e. Rome. 
See comm, to Eichah 4:21, ArtScroll 
ed. p. 127], 

qpg qb* rnaa — [lit. 

'everyone would bring for its fruit a 
thousand silver pieces.'] i.e. the 
'keepers' would extort whatever 
they could: they would impose ex- 
horbitant levies and taxes and keep 
it for themselves (Rashi). 

[The 'thousand' implies exhor- 
bitance. See response in next verse, 
and comment of Rashi there, s.v. 
mriNpi.] 

12. Following Rashi: God will not 
forever countenance this injustice. 
On the Day of Judgment, He will 
proclaim to the nations: 

■• 39 b ’b# ’’nna — [lit. 'My vineyard, 
which is Mine, is before Me!'] — 
Although I transferred it to you, it 
is nevertheless Mine. I am the sole 
owner. All the injustices you 
perpetrated by plucking their 'fruit' 
for yourseves are before Me; 
nothing that you filched from them 
eludes Me (Rashi). 11 * 

To which the nations will reply 
(Rashi): 

ntab# qb qbtfn — [lit. 'You, Shlomo, 


1. The Midrash offers the following parable: 

Rav Chiyya taught: God is here likened to a king who was angry with his son and handed 
him over to his servant. The latter thereupon began beating him with a tick, saying, 'Don't 
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car? haue Your thousand *] — i.e. 
whatever, we filched from them 
[previous verse] will all be returned 
to You (Rashi). 

ins'ni* Dnirib D^nKipi — [lit. 'and 
two hundred to the tenders of its 
fruit ] — and additionally, we will 
add on even more of our own and 
recompense Israel's leaders and 
Sages, in the manner that it is writ¬ 
ten [Isaiah 60:17]: 'for brass I will 
bring gold , and for iron I will bring 
silver' (Rashi). 

Rashi goes on to explain that 
'tenders of its fruit ' refers to the 
Sages [perhaps because it is they 
who nurture the 'fruit', i.e. the 
young, of Israel], and it is they who 
will benefit from the return of the 
spoils as in the verse [Isaiah 23:16]: 
'for to them that dwell before 
HASHEM shall be her merchandise 
... and the hire of Zor.' 

Rashi adds that the 'thousand' 
and 'two hundred' in this verse are 
not arbitrary figures. They allude to 
the halachah that pp n^mn 
itfijpnn one who benefits [unjustly] 
from consecrated property must 
repay the principal plus a penalty of 


an additional fifth. Israel is 
'consecrated unto HASHEM ... [all 
that devour it shall be held guilty]' 
(Jeremiah 2:3), and hence the na¬ 
tions are making the gesture of 
returning the principal [the 'thou¬ 
sand' they are accused of filching in 
verse 11] plus an additional 'fifth' 
of two hundred. [Rashi's interpret¬ 
ation follows the opinion of Rav 
Yonasan in Bava Metzia 54a.] 

13. And now, God turns to the 
Community of Israel and says 
(Rashi): 

D’aag naipl'n — [lit. 'O you who 
dwell (or: 'sit') in the gardens.'] You 
who are dispersed in the Diaspora, 
tending the gardens of others, and 
who dwell in the synagogues and 
study-houses ... (Rashi). 

■^blpb d 1 annn — [lit. 'compa¬ 
nions are attentive to your voice.'] 
i.e. the Ministering Angels your 
'companions' hearken, and con¬ 
gregate to listen to your voice 
[—prayers; sound of Torah-study] 
in your synagogues (Rashi). 

The appellation anan, compan¬ 
ions, as an allusion to the Minister- 


listen to your father.' 

The son said to him: 'Stupid fool! The only reason why my father handed me over to you 
was because I did not obey him, and you say to me, "Don't listen to your father!"' 

So, too, when in consequence of Israel's iniquities the Temple was destroyed and the 
children of Israel were exiled to Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar said to them, 'Do not listen to the 
law of your Father in Heaven, but You shall fall down and worship the image that l have 
made' (Dan. 3:15). 

The Jews said to him: Stupid fool! The only reason why God has delivered us into your 
hand is because we bowed down to an image, and you say to us, "Fall down and worship the 
image which I have made!" Woe to that man!' 

Thereupon God said: 'My vineyard, which is Mine, is before Me.' [i.e. My nation is again 
before Me — and speaks up in defense of our love!] 
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VIII The thousand silver pieces are Yours, Shlomo, and 
13-14 t ™ 0 hundred more to the Sages who guarded the fruit 
of Torah from our designs. 

hashem: 13 O My beloved dwelling in far flung gardens, 

your fellows, the angels hearken to your voice of 
Torah and prayer. Let Me hear it that they may then 
sanctify Me. 

Israel; 14 Flee, my Beloved, from our common Exile and be 
like a gazelle or a young hart in Your swiftness to 
redeem and rest your Presence among us on the 
fragrant Mount Moriah, site of Your Temple. 


ing Angels is somewhat ambiguous. 
According to Rashi, they are Israel's 
companions, both Israel and the 
angels being referred to as ’ia 
D , n < 7K children of God; 

According to others — e.g. Ibn 
Aknin, the phrase has the connota¬ 
tion of Divine companions in the 
pluralis majestatis; 

It would seem from the Midrash 
that the inference is that the Angels 
are companions to one another: Bar 
Kapara said: Why are the Minister¬ 
ing Angels called companions? — 
Because there is among them 
neither enmity nor jealousy nor 
hatred nor quarreling nor alterca¬ 
tion. 

Additionally, as Ibn Aknin, 
Divrei Yedidah, and Markevos Ami 
point out, there is a reference here 
to the leaders of the heathen nations 
[cf comm, to 1:7 nny by] 

who are attentive to see if Israel 
serves its God actively and sincere¬ 
ly; waiting, as it were, for it to 
weaken so they can pounce upon it 
and pillage it. This is implied in the 


Midrashic maxim [Bereshis Rabba 
65:16]: 'When Jacob's voice is 
heard [i.e. when the Jews are 
religiously active], then Esau's [i.e. 
the heathens'] hands cannot over¬ 
power them ... ll) 

Therefore, according to this in¬ 
terpretation, render 'O you who 
dwell in the 'gardens' of your exiles: 
The nations are hearkening to hear 
your voice, ready to pounce upon 
you. Therefore raise up 

your voices loud, so they will be 
powerless against you.' 

ijiyijpu/ri _ [lit. 'let Me hear it.'] 
['Let Me hear your voice,' interjects 
God,] for after you are finished,they 
will commence to sanctify Me ... 

As the Midrash comments: It is 
written [Job 38:7]: 'when the morn¬ 
ing stars sang together' — this refers 
to Israel; and only after that [ibid]: 
'and all the 'sons of God' shout for 
joy' — this refers to the Ministering 
Angels (Bereshis Rabba 65:17; 
Rashi). 

This is in consonance with the 


1. ... As it is reported in the Midrash (Cert. 65:16): 

All the heathens assembled before one of their wise men and asked him: Do you think that 
we can subjugate this people?' 

Go around to their synagouges and schools/ he replied, 'and if you find there children with 
voices uplifted,you cannot subjugate them; if not, you can, for thus did their ancestor assure 
them: " The voice is the voice of Jacob" — when the voice of Jacob rings out in the syn¬ 
agogues, Esau's might is powerless against them.' 
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Talmud: 'Israel is dearer to God 
than the Ministering Angels ... For 
the Ministering Angels do not begin 
to sing praises in heaven until Israel 
has sung below on earth (Chullin 
91b). 

14. [And in her ecstatic desire to 
return finally and forever to her 
Beloved, Israel turns to God and 
beseeches Him]: 

nn rna — [lit. ' Flee my Beloved'J — 
from this Exile and redeem us from 
their midst (Rashi). 

[— i.e. 'Flee away with us, O God 
Who has accompanied us 
throughout every exile! And let us 
leave this Exile together.] 

"ipVb Ik ^yb :]b“m?7i — [lit. 
'and be like a gazelle or a young 
hart 'J — and hasten the Redemption 
and cause Your Shechinah to abide 
among us (Rashi). 

[Compare comm, to similar plea 
in 2:17 where the Midrash com¬ 
ments: 'hasten Your deliverance 
like a gazelle or a young hart.'] 

nn by — [lit. 'upon the 
mountains of spices'] i.e. Mount 
Moriah and the Holy Temple, may 
it be rebuilt speedily in our days. 
Amen (Rashi). 

— And where You will savor us 
favorably for the sake of our 
ancestors whose savor ascended to 


You like the fragrance of spices 
(Midrash); 'fragrance' throughout 
this Book alludes to the widespread 
effect of the mitzvos (Divrei 
Yedidiah). 

And the Midrash concludes: Rav 
Acha said in the name of Rav 
Yehoshua ben Levi [Isaiah 60:22]: I, 
Hashem, will hasten it in its time: If 
you prove unworthy, it [the 
Redemption] will be in its due time, 
but if you prove worthy, I will 
hasten it. So may it be God's will 
speedily in our days. Amen. 

The Targum beautifully 
paraphrases this verse: 

'O my Beloved, Lord of the 
Universe, flee from this polluted 
earth, and let Your Presence dwell 
in the high heavens. In times of 
trouble, when we pray to You, be 
like a gazelle which, while it sleeps, 
has one eye closed and one eye open 
[an allusion to its readiness to 
awake at the least sound of danger]; 
or like a young hart, which, in run¬ 
ning away, looks back. So look 
upon us and regard our pain and af¬ 
fliction from the high heavens, until 
such time when You shall be 
pleased with us and redeem us, and 
bring us up to the mountain of 
Jerusalem, where the priests shall 
burn before You the frankincense 
of spices.'W 


nbiy K*rn bub naiy nbtwi nn 

Fifth day of Chanukah 5736 
Brooklyn, New York 

1. Harav David Feinstein points out that the Second Temple was destroyed because of 
Djrt causeless hatred (Yoma 9a),of which yin ilu/ 1 ?, [evil speech] — gossip and slander, is 

a form. The Temple will not be rebuilt nor Redemption achieved while this sin is still rampant 
among us. The Talmud notes that the rntop — spices [incense], atones for evil speech 
(Yoma 44a). 

Thus,'mountains of spices' in our verse is symbolic of Israel's plea that God remove the ob¬ 
stacles of Redemption and build the Third Temple where we wish to attain eternal atonement 
for our sins and indulge in them no longer. Render thus: 'My Beloved, flee from exile and 
speed my redemption so that l may find atonement for my sins on Your mountain where in¬ 
cense is offered' 15$ rnnt?3. 
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Akeidas Yitzchak: 

See Arama, Rav Yitzchak b . Moshe. 

AI bo, Rav Yosef: 

Spanish philosopher of the fifteenth 
century. Author of Sefer ha-lkkarim. 

Little is known about his life, and the 
dates of his birth (1380) and death (1444) 
can only be conjectured. He was a stu¬ 
dent of Rav Chasdai Crescas, and ac¬ 
cording to some historians, he was a 
student also of Rav Nissim Gerondi (The 
'Ran'). 

His most famous work, Sefer ha- 
lkkarim, ('Book of Principles'), is an im¬ 
portant treatise on jewish philosophy 
and faith. The book is divided into four 
parts, the first of which was originally in¬ 
tended to be an independent work. The 
other three parts, which elaborate uporf 
the first part, were added later. The en¬ 
tire work was completed in Castile in 
1425. 

The work was first printed in 1485, and, 
having achieved great popularity, it has 
been reprinted many times since. 

Alkabetz, Rav Shlomo ha Levi: 

lb. 1505-Salonica; d. 1576 Safed] 

One of the greatest Kabbalists and 
mystical poets o' his day. Author of the 
Piyyut Vcha Dodi' recited every Friday 
evening. He was a contemporary and 
friend of Rav Yosef Caro, author of 
Shulchan Aruch. 

'He is often cited by early commen¬ 
tators, by whom he is referred to in 
various ways:, 'Rashba haLevi; 'Rav 
Shlomo haLevi'; 'Harav ibn Alkabetz 
haLevi.' 


He wrote commentaries on most of the 
Bible, the Passover Hagaddah, on Kab¬ 
balah, and was a noted Paytan. His 
kabbalistic commentary to Shir 
HaShirim is entitled Ayeles Ahavim. It 
was first published in Safed, 1553. 

In his Piyyut, 'L'chad Dodi / he speaks of 
the sufferings of the Jewish people and 
their aspirations for Redemption. 
Probably no other Piyyut has reached 
the popularity of 'L'cha Dodi it is 
recited every Friday evening by all 
Jewish congregations throughout the 
world. 

Almosnino, Rav Moshe: 

Distinguished Rav and commentator. 
Born in Salonica, 1516, died in Constan¬ 
tinople about 1580. 

His family originally dwelt in Aragon. 
Rav Moshe's grandparents were burned 
at the stake during the Inquisition, and 
his parents escaped and settled in 
Salonica, where he was born. 

He was Rav of the Neve Shalom Spanish 
community in that city, and later of the 
Livyas Chen community. 

Rav Almosnino was famous for his 
erudition and knowledge in both Torah 
and secular matters. In 1565 he 
represented the Jewish community 
before their Sultan Selim II petitioning 
for the confirmation of their civil rights. 
After six attempts, the Sultan acceded to 
his request and issued a proclamation 
guaranteeing equal rights to Jews. 

He published many works — both in 
Hebrew and Spanish. Some were 
published during his lifetime, some 
posthumously. Many of his works are 
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extant in manuscript form, others have 
been lost. 

Among his works are: Tefilah /'Moshe 
on C humash; Pirkei Moshe on Avos; 
M'ametz Koach, a collection of ser¬ 
mons; Regimento de la Vida (Way of 
Life) in Spanish. His commentary to the 
Five Megillos entitled Yedei Moshe was 
published in 1572. 

Alshich, Rav Moshe: 

[Also spelled Alshekh] 

Rav, Posek and Bible Commentator. 
Born in Andrionople in 1508, he studied 
Torah there in the Yeshiva of Rav Yosef 
Karo. Settled in Safed where he spent 
most of his life and was ordained there 
by Rav Karo with the full Semichah 
reintroduced by Rav Yaakov Berav. 
Among his pupils was Rav Chaim Vital, 
whom he ordained in 1590. 

He died while travelling in Damascus 
before 1600. 

He wrote commentaries on most of the 
Bible and published a collection of 140 
of his halachic Responsa. 

His commentary to Shir haShirim, 
Shoshanas HaAmakim was originally 
published in 1608. The abridged form of 
his commentary appearing in many edi¬ 
tions of the Bible as 'Khtzur Alshich' was 
edited by Rav Eleazar Tarnigrad, 
Amsterdam, 1697. Tarnigrad added 
much original material to this abridge¬ 
ment which he attributed to the Alshich 
but which cannot be found in the 
Alshich's commentary. 

Alter, Rav Yitzchak Meir: 

(1789-1866) 

Gerrer Rebbe; founder of the Gerrer 
Chassidic dynasty. Rav Yitzchak Meir 
was a disciple of the Maggid of Koznitz, 
and later of Rav Simcha Bunem of 
Pshyscha, and of Rav Menachem 
Mendel of Kotzk. 

After the Kotzker's death in 1859,Rav 
Yitzchak Meir was acknowledged Reb¬ 
be by the majority of Kotzk Chassidim. 

His influence was far-reaching. 
Although his leadership lasted only 
seven years, he had a formative in¬ 


fluence on the development of Chas- 
sidus in Poland. Gerrer Chassidus 
became a powerful element in 
Orthodox Polish Jewry. 

He is most famous for C hiddushei 
haRim, novellae on the Talmud and 
Shulchan Aruch , and was frequently 
referred to by the name of his work, 
"The Chiddushei haRim." 

Alter, Rav Yehudah Aryeh Leib: 

(1847-1903) 

Gerrer Rebbe; known by his work, 
'Sefas Ernes'. 

His father, Rav Avraham Mordechai, a 
great but chronically ill man, died when 
Yehudah Leib was only 12 years old. His 
upbringing fell to his grandfather, the il¬ 
lustrious Chidushei haRim. Yehudah 
Aryeh would study eighteen hours a 
day as a youth. It became widely known 
that a fitting successor was being 
groomed for the Chiddushei haRim. 

He was 19 years old when his grand¬ 
father died. Despite the pleas of the 
chassidim, he insisted he was unworthy 
to become Gerrer Rebbe. Several years 
later, after the death of Rav Henach of 
Alexandrow, he acceded to their wishes 
and molded Ger into the largest chas¬ 
sidus in Poland. 

A prodigious and diligent scholar, he 
nevertheless found time to counsel tens 
of thousands of disciples every year and 
to become an effective leader in Torah 
causes. His discourses were dis¬ 
tinguished for profundity and origin¬ 
ality. 

Although he never wrote for publica¬ 
tion, his writings were posthumously 
published as Sefas Ernes, separate 
volumes of novellae on Talmud, and 
chassidic discourses on Torah and 
festivals. 

Altschuller, Rav Yechiel Hillel ben 
David: 

Bible commentator of the 18th century. 

In order to promote the study of the Bi¬ 
ble, Reb Yechiel Hillel's father, Reb 
David, planned an easy-to-read com¬ 
mentary of Neviim and Kesuvim 
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(Prophets and Hagiographa) based on 
earlier commentators. 

His commentary to Psalms, Proverbs, 
and fob was published before he died 
in 1753. 

Rav Yechiel edited his father's remain¬ 
ing manuscripts and completed the 
missing books himself. By 1700, the 
entire completed commentary was 
published. It consisted of two parts: 
Metzudas Zion which explains in¬ 
dividual words; and Metzudas David 
which provides a running commentary 
to the text. Due to their simple and 
concise language, the dual commen¬ 
taries have become almost indispen¬ 
sable aids in Bible-study. They have 
been reprinted in nearly every edition 
of the Bible. 

Anaf Yosef: 

See Rav Chanoch Zundel ben Yosef. 

Arama, Rav Yitzchak b. Moshe: 

(1420-1494) 

Spanish Rav, philosopher and preacher. 
He was Rav of Calatayud where he 
wrote most of his works. After the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, 
he settled in Naples where he died two 
years later. 

He is best known for his book Akeidas 
Yitzchak, a collection of allegorical 
commentaries on the Torah. First 
published in 1522, it has been reprinted 
many times and has exercised great in¬ 
fluence on Jewish thought. 

Because of this work he is often refer¬ 
red to as the 'Baal Akeidah ' ['author of 
the Akeidah% 

He also wrote a Commentary on fbe 
five Megittos which was printed 
together with his Commentary to the 
Torah in Salonica, 1573. 

He wrote YadAvshalom, a commentary 
on Proverbs, in memory of his son-in- 
law, Avshalom, who died shortly after 
his marriage. 

ARIzal: 

See Luria, Rav Yitzchak . 


Ashkenazi, Rav Shmuel Jaffe: 

16th Century Rav in Constantinople. 

Not being satisfied with any commen¬ 
tary to the Midrash, Rav Shmuel 
devoted himself to writing a com¬ 
prehensive commentary to Midrash 
Rabba and to the Aggados in the 
Talmud. 

His first published work was Yefe 
Mar'eh on the Aggados in the 
Jerusalem Talmud (1597); Yefe To'ar to 
Midrash Rabba: Genesis, Exodus, and 
Leviticus (1606); Yefe Anaf to Ruth, 
Esther, and Eichah (1691); and Yefe Kol 
to Song of Songs (1739). 

His commentary to Ecclesiastes, and his 
halachic writing are still in manuscript 
form. 

Avodah Zarah: 

Talmudic tractate in Seder Nezikin. 

Azulai, Rav Chaim Yosef David: 

Known by his Hebrew acronym CHIDA. 

Born in Jerusalem in 1724; died in 
Leghorn in 1006. Halachist, Kabbalist, 
and bibliographer-historian, he posses¬ 
sed great intellectual powers and many- 
faceted talents. He went abroad as 
an emissary and he would send large 
sums of money back to Israel. He ended 
his mission in 1770 in Leghorn where he 
spent the rest of his life. 

His fame as a halachist rests on his glos¬ 
ses to Shulchan Aruch, contained in his 
Birkei Yosef, a work constantly cited by 
later authorities. 

He was the author of the famous bib¬ 
liographic work Shem haGedolim. 
Among his many works was the 
homiletical Nachal Eshkoi on the Five 
Megillos. 

Baal haTurim: 

See Rav Yaakov ben Asher. 

Bass, Rav Shabsai ben Yosef: 

Born in Kalisz 1641; died in Krotoschin, 
1710. 

His parents were killed 'Al Kiddush 
Hashem' in the Kalisz massacres of 1655. 
He went to Prague where he excelled in 
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the Yeshivah there. Possessing a fine 
voice, he served as a member of the 
choir in the famous Altneuschul in 
Prague, hence his surname Bass. 

Between 1674 and 1679, when he travel¬ 
led through Europe and visited libraries, 
he became profoundly interested in 
bibliographic studies. He established a 
publishing house in Breslau where his 
books were famous for their beautiful 
appearance. The first book he 
published was the then new commen¬ 
tary 'Beis Shmuel' on Even haEzer. 

In 1680 he published his own work, 
Sifsei Yesharim, a well-arranged 
bibliographical listing of ail books 
published till his time. 

His most famous work is Siteei 
Chachamim — a commentary on 
Rashi's interpretation of Chumash and 
five Megillos — where he clarifies with 
admirable brevity the surface difficulties 
in Rashi's commentary. It is an almost 
indispensable aid toward understanding 
and appreciating Rashi and is printed 
alongside Rashi's commentary in most 
large editions of the Bible. It has also 
been condensed and appears in many 
editions as Ikkar Sifsei Chachamim. 

Hava Basra; 

Talmudic tractate in Seder Nezikin. 

Berachos: 

Talmudic tractate in Seder Zeraim. 

Berlin, Rav Naftali Zvi Yehudah: 

(1817-1893) 

Known by the acronym of his name: 
N'tziv. 

One of the leading rabbis of his genera¬ 
tion and Rosh Yeshivah of Volozhin for 
some 40 years. 

He was born at Mir, and was already 
known as a great Talmudic scholar in his 
early youth. In 1831 he married the 
daughter of Reb Yitzchak of Volozhin 
— son of Reb Chaim of Volozhin who 
was the head of the important yeshivah 
in that town. 

N'tziv spent the next twenty years of his 
life in intensive study and his fame 


spread. He was also known as a tzaddik 
and gentle in his every mannerism. 

When Rav Chaim died in 1851 he was 
succeeded by his elder son-in-law, Rav 
Eliezer Yitzchak. When the latter died in 
1854, N'tziv succeeded him, transform¬ 
ing that institution into a spiritual center 
for the whole of Russian Jewry. 

The spirit of his students was profound. 
For twenty-four hours a day, the sound 
of Torah-learning could be heard 
resounding in the walls of the Beth 
Midrash, and N'tziv's relationship with 
his students was one of parent and 
child. Under him, the Yeshivah grew to 
over 400 students. 

In his last years, he came into conflict 
with the Russian authorities as a result 
of their instructions to reduce the 
number of students at the Yeshivah, and 
to introduce secular subjects into the 
curriculum. This resulted in a govern¬ 
ment decree to close the Yeshiva in 
1892, and N'tziv and his family were ex¬ 
iled. His health was so seriously affected 
by the closing, that he was unable to 
carry out his desire to settle in Eretz 
Yisrael. He died in Warsaw about 18 
months after his departure from 
Volozhin. His sons were Rav Chaim 
Berlin and Rav Meir Berlin. 

Among N'tziv's works were the com¬ 
prehensive commentary to the She'iltos 
of Rav Acha Gaon entitled Ha'amek 
She'efah (Vilna 1861); Ha'amek Davar, 
commentary on the Torah (Vilna 1879); 
Rinah Shel Torah, commentary to Shir 
HaShirim (Vilna 1879); and his responsa 
Meishiv Davar (2 vols. Warsaw). 

Chagigah: 

Talmudic tractate in Seder Moed. 

Rav Chanoch Zunde! ben Yosef: 

(d. 1867) 

Rav Chanoch lived in Bialystock, 
Poland, where he devoted his life to 
writing commentaries on the Midrash 
and the Ein Yaakov. 

He published two commentaries which 
appear side-by-side in the large editions 
of the Midrash Rabba and Ein Yaakov: 
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£tz Yosef, in which he strives to give the 
plain meaning of the text; and Anaf 
Yosef which is largely homiletical. 

Rav Chanoch also published a com¬ 
mentary to Pirkei Avos, but his com¬ 
mentaries to Yalkut Shim'oni and the 
Mechilta are still in manuscript. 

Chasman, Rav Yehudah Leib: 

(1069-1935) 

Born in Lithuania, he studied in 
Slobodka, Volozhin, and Kelm. He was 
strongly influenced by three of the 
Mussar giants of the era: Rav Simcha 
Zisel Ziev of Kelm; Rav Yitzchak Lazar 
of St. Petersburg — both of whom were 
among the foremost disciples of Rav 
Yisrael Salanter — and Rav Nosson Zvi 
Finkel of Slobodka. 

Rav Chasman held several positions as 
Rav and lecturer of Talmud. He found 
his place in Shtuzin, Lithuania, where, 
after assuming the rabbinate in 1909, he 
established a Yeshivah that grew to 300 
students. However, the destruction and 
dislocation brought about by World 
War I destroyed the Torah life of the 
city. 

After the war, Rav Chasman was a vital 
activist in rebuilding Torah life in the 
city. 

The call to become 'mashgiach' 
(Spiritual Guide) of the Hebron 
Yeshivah in Eretz Yisrael, gave him the 
opportunity to become a seminal figure 
in the development of the Torah 
Yishuv. 

Ohr Yohel, published posthumously by 
his students, is a collection of his lec¬ 
tures and writings. 

Chavatzeles HaSharon: 

Homiletical commentary to Shir 
HaShirim by Rav Zev Wolf Samuelson, 
Rabbi in Baltimore, Maryland at the 
turn of the century. Published in 
Philadelphia, 1905. 

Chazis: 

Another name for the Midrash Rabbah 
to Shir HaShirim. See Midrash. 


Chidah: 

See Azulai, Rav Chaim Yosef David. 

Chidushei haRim: 

See Alter, Rav Yitzchak Meir. 

Cordovero, Rav Moshe: 

(1522-1570) 

Known by his acronym: RaMaK. 

Leading Kabbalist in the period before * 
the ARI. He lived in Safed and studied 
Torah from Rav Yosef Caro, author of 
the Shulchan Aruch. He was ordained 
with the full Semichah re-introduced by 
Rav Yaakov Berav. 

Ramak was the brother-in-law of the 
Kabbalist Rav Shlomo Alkabetz who in¬ 
itiated him into the mysteries of Kabal- 
lah — then being propogated in Safed. 
His stature was such that even the 
ARIzal refered to him as 'my master and 
mentor'. 

One of Ramak's most important works 
was his Pardes Rimonim, elucidating the 
tenets of Kaballah. 

He is also the author of Tomer Devorah, 
the famous mussar work which is widely 
studied even today. 

Derech Hashem: 

See Luzatto, Rav Moshe Chaim. 

Dessler, Rav Eliyahu Efiezer: 

(1091-1954) 

One of the outstanding personalities of 
the Mussar movement. He was born in 
Homel, Russia. 

In 1929 he settled in London. He exer¬ 
cised a profound influence on the 
teaching of Mussar, not only because of 
the profundity of his ideas, but also on 
account of his personal, ethical con¬ 
duct. 

In 1941 he became director of the Kollel 
of Gateshead Yeshiva in England. 

In 1947, at the invitation of Rav Yosef 
Kahaneman, he became Mashgiach of 
Ponovez Yeshiva in Bnei Brak, Israel, 
and remained there until his death. 

His teachings reflect a harmonious mix¬ 
ture of Mussar, Kaballah, and Chassidus. 
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Some of his ideas were published by his 
pupils in Michtav me-Eliyahu (3 vols. 
1955-64). 

Divrei Yedidiah: 

Encyclopedic commentary to Shir 
HaShirim by Rav Aryeh Leib b. Yedidiah 
Lipman Lipkin. Rav Aryeh Leib was a 
nephew of the great Mussar leader Rav 
Yisrael [Lipkin] Salanter. Little is known 
of him personally, but, as evidenced by 
his commentary, he was a man of 
profound acumen and great Torah 
scholarship. In his commentary, 
wherein he divides Shir HaShirim into 
two Songs, he thematically traces the 
history of the Jewish people from the 
Egyptian Bondage — culminating in the 
descent of the Shechinah upon the 
Temple yet to be built in the days of the 
Messiah. 

In this commentary — published in 
Viln^, 1895 (and soon to be republished 
as a public service by ArtScroll 
Studios/Mesorah Publications] he 
draws heavily on Biblical parallels and 
Talmudic passages lend an added 
dimension of continuity to the verses. 

[A great dept of gratitude, as pointed 
out in the Preface, is due to Hagaon Rav 
YaakovKamenetzkishlita, for lending us 
his copy of Divrei Yedidiah. It aided im¬ 
measurably in the compilation of the 
commentary of the ArtScroll edition.] 

Eidels, Rav Shmuel Eliezer ben 
Yehudah ha Levi: 

1555-1631 

(Known as Maharsha — 'Moreinu ha- 
Rav Shmuel Eliezer'.) 

One of the foremost Talmud commen¬ 
tators, whose commentary is included 
in almost every edition of the Talmud. 

Born in Cracow, he moved to Posen in 
his youth. In 1614 he became Rav of 
Lublin, and in 1625 of Ostrog, where he 
founded a large Yeshivah. 

Eiger Chumash: 

A medieval manuscript found in Prague 
containing a commentary to the Siddur 
and a short running commentary to The 
fhe Megillos. Published in 1846. 


Einhorn, Rav Zev Wolf: 

Rav in Vilna, end of 19th century. 

Author of Peirush Maharzu, com¬ 
prehensive and well-detailed commen¬ 
tary to Midrash Rabba appearing in the 
Romm edition. 

Emunos v'De'os: 

See Rav Saadiah Caon. 

Epstein, Rav Baruch haLevi: 

(1860-1940) 

Born in Bobruisk, Russia. He received 
his early education form his father, Rav 
Yechiel Michel Epstein, author of Aruch 
haShulchan. 

Rav Baruch later studied under his un¬ 
cle, Rav Naftali Zvi Yehudah Berlin [the 
'N'tziv']. 

He was the author of several works, but 
he is best known for a brilliant com¬ 
mentary to Chumash Torah T'mimah, 
in which he quotes and explains the 
Halachic and Aggadic passages on the 
various verses. He also wrote Cishmei 
Bracha on the Five Megillos. 

Eruvin: 

Talmudic tractate in Seder Moed. 

Eshkol haKofer: 

See Saba, Rav Avraham ben Yaakov. 

Etz Yosef: 

See Rav Chanoch Zundel ben Yosef. 

Even Haezer: 

One of the four divisions of the Tur and 
Shulchan Aruch. It deals primarily with 
halachos related to matrimony and 
divorce. 

Eyebeschuetz, Rav Yonasan: 

Rav, and one of the greatest Torah 
scholars of his generation. 

Born in 1690 in Cracow; served as Rosh 
Yeshivah in Prague. Served as Rav of the 
'Three Communities' — Altona, Ham¬ 
burg, and Wandsbek — until his death 
in 17%. 

Rav Yonasan published extensively on 
Halachah and Bible. His most famous 
Halachic works were Urim v'Tumim on 
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Choshen Mishpat (1775), and Kreisi 
U'pleisi on Yoreh De'ah. His homiletic 
work, Yaaros [yvash, published post¬ 
humously, was reprinted many times. 

Because of his friendly relations with 
the government officials, he secured 
the right to reprint the entire Talmud — 
something which had been prohibited 
for centuries until that time. 

Rav Yonasan'? use of amulets sparked 
off a bitter controversary between him 
and Rav Yaakov Emden, reprucussions 
of which lasted even after Rav 
Yonasan's death. All who knew Rav 
Yonasan vouched for his righteousness, 
scholarship and sincerity. 

Galico, Rav Elisha ben Gavriel: 

Prominent Talmudist and Kabbalist of 
the early 16th century. 

Rav Elisha was a student of Rav Yosef 
Caro, author of the Shu/chan Aruch, 
and was a member of his Rabbinical 
Court in Safed. 

Rav Elisha was the teacher of Rav 
Shmuel de Uzeda, author of Iggeres 
Shmuel and Lechem Dim'ah (see 
bibliog. in ArtScroll ed. of Ruth and 
Eichah). 

Rav Elisha's halachic responsa are 
quoted in Knesses haGedolah. He 
published a commentary to all Five 
Megillos. His Commentary to Shir 
HaShirim was published in Venice, 1587. 

Cishmei Brae hah: 

See Epstein, Rav Baruch haLevi. 

Gittin: 

Talmudic tractate in Seder Nashim. 

Heller, Rav Yechiel: 

1814-1063 

Russian Rav and author. Rav Heller was 
a descendant of Rav Yom Tov Lipmann 
Heller (author of Tosafos Yom Tov]. 

He served as Rabbi of Plungian until his 
death. 

A disciple of Rav Yisrael Salanter, Rav 
Heller was known as a popular preacher 
in the Mussar movement. 

Among his published works were: 
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Amudei Or, responsa on the four parts 
of Shulchan Aruch ; Or Layesharim, on 
the Passover Hagaddah; and Oteh Ohr 
on Shir HaShirim. 

Hirsch, Rav Shamshon Raphael: 

(1800-1888). 

The father of modern German 
Orthodoxy. He was a fiery leader, bril¬ 
liant writer, and profound educator. His 
greatness as a Talmudic scholar was ob¬ 
scured by his other monumental ac¬ 
complishments. After becoming chief 
Rabbi and member of Parliament in 
Bohemia and Moravia, he left to 
revitalize Torah Judaism in Frankfort- 
am-Main which he transfored into a 
Torah bastion. 

His best known works are the classic six- 
volume Commentary on Chumash, 
noted for its profound and brilliant 
philosophical approach to Biblical com¬ 
mentary, and his Commentary to 
Psalms, and Horeb, a philosophical 
analysis of the mitzvos. 

Horowitz, Rav Yeshayah: 

Kabbalist and Tzaddik. 

[Called 'She/ah HaKadosh' — The Holy 
Shelah — from the initials of the title of 
his major work: Shenei Luchos Habris..] 

The Shelah was born in Prague 1565. As 
a youth, he moved to Poland with his 
father who was his first teacher. He also 
studied under Rav Yehoshua Falk, 
author of 'Serna' ['Se/er Meifos 
Einayim*\; Maharam of Lublin, and Rav 
Moshe Isserles (Rama). He gained a 
reputation among Polish scholars while 
still young. 

He served as Rav in various cities, 
among them Dubno, Frankfort, and 
Prague, where he served as Rabbi and 
Dayan until 1621. In that year after the 
death of his wife, he moved to Eretz 
Yisrael and settled in Jerusalem, where 
he remarried and became the Rav of 
the Ashkenazi community, greatly 
strengthening and expanding it. 

The Shelah was greatly impressed by the 
manuscript notes of the ARIzal, Rav 
Moshe Cordovero, and Rav Yosef Caro, 



'those three outstanding tzaddikim, tru¬ 
ly angels of HASHEM'. They increased 
even more the kabbalistic elements of 
Shelah's teachings, which he believed 
was 'the teaching of the sages of truth 
who penetrated the secret of HASHEM, 
received in unbroken tradition by word 
of mouth from Moses at Sinai'. 

The Shelah is famous mainly for his 
magnum opus: 'Shenei Luchos Habris' 
['Twin Tablets of the Covenant! known 
by its initials Shelah\ It was first 
published in Amsterdam, 1649. 

In this extensive work, Halachah, 
homiletics, and Kaballah are combined 
to form a work which includes the 
spectrum of ethical Jewish living. 

The work is divided into two parts: 
Derech Chayim, containing laws ac¬ 
cording to the order of the festivals in 
the calendar, and Luchos Habris, sum¬ 
marizing the 613 commandments in the 
order in which they appear in the Bible. 

Additionally, the Shelah wrote many 
other works, among them a commen¬ 
tary to the Siddur entitled 'Sha'ar 
HaShanayim', which was published by 
his great-grandson in 1717. 

Ibn Aknin, Rav Yosef ben 
Yehudah: 

(1150-1220) 

Philosopher and paytan. He was born in 
Barcelona, Spain, and, as a result of 
persecutions, he moved with his family 
to Fez, Morocco where he spent the 
rest of his life. He and the Ramban met 
each other during the latter's sojourn in 
Fez, and Ibn Aknin wrote a sad couplet 
on the sage's departure for Egypt. 

Little else is known of the Ibn Aknin's 
life — and nothing is known about his 
family or descendants. 

He wrote a compendium of Halachah, 
Sefer Chulaim Umishpatim , no longer 
extant, which he refers to as his 'major 
work'; a treatise on the weights and 
measurements in the Talmud; Introduc¬ 
tion to Talmud; Sefer HaMussar — 
commentary to Pirkei Avos. 

His magnum opus was his commentary 
to Shir HaShirim. The commentary, 


written in Arabic under the title 'The 
Divulgence of Mysteries and the Ap¬ 
pearance of Lights', was translated into 
Hebrew by A.S. Halkin, and published 
in 1964. 

The commentary starts from the 
premise that it would be preposterous 
to believe that the wise King Solomon 
would compose a love story or engage 
in erotic banter. According to his in¬ 
terpretation, Shir HaShirim is a descrip¬ 
tion of the mutual craving of the 
rational soul and the active intellect and 
the obstacles in the path of their union. 
Ibn Aknin was the first to explain the al¬ 
legory in this way. Although this ap¬ 
proach was followed later by Ramban, 
the kabbalists, and has found expression 
— with modification — in the almost- 
contemporary commentary of Malbim. 

Nevertheless, Ibn Aknin did not reflect 
the Talmudic explanation of the al¬ 
legory. His commentary offers a tripar¬ 
tite explanation of each verse: the first is 
an explanation of the grammatical 
forms; the second, what he calls the 
rabbinic interpretation, as an allegory of 
the love between God and Israel (which 
is the most widely accepted allegorical 
interpretation), and the third, which he 
consistently opens with the phrase 'and 
according to my conception', is his 
original explanation, refered to above. 

Ibn Ezra, Rav Avraham: 

(Born 1089 in Toledo; died 1164). 

Famous poet, philosopher, grammarian, 
astronomer — and above all — Biblical 
commentator. He also wrote a Com¬ 
mentary on the Five Megillos. 

In all his Bible commentaries he strived 
for the plain, literal meaning of the 
verse. His aim was to explain the 
etymology of difficult words within 
their grammatical context. Next to 
Rashi, his commentary on the Torah is 
most widely studied, and appears in 
almost ail large edition of the Bible. 

His commentary to Shir HaShirim is 
divided into three parallel parts. In the 
first part, he deals with etymology; in 
the second part, he provides a running 
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commentary to the literal meaning of 
the parable, and in the third part, he ex¬ 
plains the allegory in the historical se¬ 
quence of the Jews from the time of 
Abraham through their exiles. 

In France, he met Rav Yaakov Tam 
('Rabbeinu Tam'] — grandson of Rashi, 
and a deep friendship between the two 
followed. 

According to some, he married the 
daughter of Rav Yehudah haLevi, and 
had five sons. 

Legend has it that he once met the 
Rambam and dedicated a poem to him 
on the day of his death. 

Ibn Janach, Rav Yonah: 

Born in Cordova, c 985; died in 
Saragossa, first half of 11th century. 

One of the foremost 'Baalei Dikduk' 
(grammarians and philologists) of the 
early middle ages. Little is known of his 
life. 

He published one of the first Biblical 
grammar books and dictionaries, the 
earliest to have come down to us in its 
entirety. It was originally written in 
Arabic and later translated into Hebrew 
by Rav Yehudah Ibn Tibbon. It is 
divided into two parts: Sefer haRikmah; 
and Sefer haShorashim. 

He is often quoted by later Bible com¬ 
mentators and Hebraists such as: Ibn 
Ezra; Ibn Daud; Kimchi; Mizrachi; 
Rambam. 

The notable exception is Rashi, who 
seems to have been unacquainted with 
his work (or who may have chosen not 
to quote him). 

Ibn janach was also a physician. He 
published several treatises on medicine 
which have been lost. 

Ibn Yachya, Rav Yosef: 

Bible commentator; member of the 
famous Ibn Yachya family of which 
many scholars were descendants. 

He was born in Florence, Italy in 1494. 
His parents fled to that country from 
Portugal. 

He relates in his preface to his Torah Or 


that in her first month of pregnancy 
with him, his mother, under threat of 
being ravaged, had thrown herself off a 
roof in Pisa in order to preserve her 
modesty, and she was miraculously 
saved. 

She then fled to Florence where he was 
born. 

His Commentary to the Five Megilhs, 
was published in Bologna, 1538. Two of 
his other works, Derech Chaim and Ner 
Mitzvah were consigned to flames at 
the burning of the Talmud in Padua in 
1554. 

Rav Yosef had three sons, one of whom 
was Gedaliah, the author of Shalsheies 
haKabbalah. 

Rav Yosef died in 1534. Ten years after 
his death, his remains were brought to 
Eretz Yisrael. Rav Yosef Caro arranged 
for his burial in Safed. 

Kara, Rav Yosef: 

French Bible commentator, c 1060-1130. 
[Not to be confused with Rav Yosef 
Caro, 15th century author of Shulchan 
Aruch.] 

Rav Yosef was the student of his il¬ 
lustrious uncle, Rav Menachem Chelbo, 
whom he often cites in his commentary. 

Rav Yosef resided in Troyes, the same 
city in which Rashi lived, and he fre¬ 
quented Rashi's house, where he made 
the acquaintance of Rashi's grandson, 
Rashbam . 

Rav Yosef wrote a commentary on 
Torah — based upon Rashi's commen¬ 
tary — which he enlarged and ex¬ 
panded. He also added glosses to 
Rashi's commentary which Rashi 
himself agreed with and later incor¬ 
porated into his own manuscript. 

Rav Yosef also wrote an independent 
commentary to most of Tanach, in¬ 
cluding The Five Megillos. 

In his commentaries, he followed the 
general style of Rashi but was not as 
brief. Sometimes whole sentences are 
translated into French. He cared more 
for the sense of the whole sentence 
than for the grammatical dissection of a 
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single word. Although he prefered the 
simple, allegorical implication of the 
text, he did not altogether hold aloof 
from haggadic interpretation — which 
he held was an adornment of the text 
and was necessary to 'render Torah 
great and glorious.' 

Kedushas Levi: 

See Rav Levi Yitzchak of Berditchev. 

Kerisos: 

Talmudic tractate in Seder Kodshim. 

Kesubos: 

Talmudic tractate in Seder Nashim. 

Kimchi, Rav David: 

French grammarian and commentator; 
known by his acronym 'RADAK'. 

Born in Narbonne, 1160; died there in 
1235. 

His father, Rav Yosef, also a gram¬ 
marian, died when Rav David was a 
child, and he studied under his brother, 
Rav Moshe, who had also published 
several volumes on grammar. 

Radak's commentary on Prophets is 
profound, and is included in most large 
editions of the Bible. 

Many have applied to him the saying 
from Pirkei Avos: 'Without kemach 
('flour' i.e. 'Kimchi'], there is no Torah; 
such was his great influence. 

His main work was the Michlol, the se¬ 
cond edition of which came to be 
known independently as the Sefer ha- 
Shorashim (not to be confused with a 
work by the same name by Ibn Janach). 

In his commentary, he stressed the 
derech ha'peshat, the plain sense, 
wherever possible, striving for clarity 
and readibility rather than the compres¬ 
sion and obscurity of some of his con¬ 
temporary commentators. 

Kranz, Rav Yaakov: 

(1741-1804) 

Known as the 'Dubna Maggid.' 

Born near Vilna; Rav Yaakov 
demonstrated his skill as a preacher at 
an early age, and was barely 20 years old 
when he became darshan in his city. He 


later became darshan in several cities, 
but he achieved his fame as a preacher 
in Dubna where he served for 18 years. 

He came into frequent contact with the 
Vilna Gaon, who, it is said, enjoyed his 
homiletical interpretations, stories, and 
parables. 

The Dubna Maggid's works were 
printed posthumously by his son, 
Yitzchak, and his pupil Baer Flahm. 
Among these works were: Ohel Yaakov 
on Chumash; Kof Yaakov on the Five 
Megillos; Commentary on the Passover 
Haggadah; and Mishfei Yaakov, a col¬ 
lection of his parables. 

Rav Levi ben Gershom: 

(Known by his acronym RALBAG; also 
known as Gersonides.) 

Born in Bangols, France in 1288; died 
1344. 

One of the most important Bible com¬ 
mentators of his time, he was also a 
mathematician, astronomer, philoso¬ 
pher and physician. 

He wrote commentaries to the Torah; 
job, the Five Megillos, Former Prophets, 
Proverbs, Daniel, and Nechemiah. 

His philosophic and esoteric commen¬ 
tary to Shir HaShirim was written in 
1340. 

His Bible comments showed the work 
of a profound philosopher. He also had 
a great skill in analyzing a text and ex¬ 
tracting the ethical and religious 
teachings inherent in them. 

His commentary to job was one of the 
first books printed in Hebrew (Ferrara, 
1477). 

Rav Levi Yitzchak of Berditchev: 

(1740-1810) 

Chassidic Tzaddik and Rebbe. One of 
the most famous personalities of the 
third generation of the Chassidic move¬ 
ment. 

He was born into a distinguished rab¬ 
binic family to his father, Rav Meir, who 
was Rav in Hoshakov, Galicia. It is said 
that at the moment of Rav Levi 
Yitzchak's birth, the Baal Shem Tov 
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remarked that a great soul had just 
descended from heaven which was 
destined to be the greatest intercessor 
of the Jewish people. 

He was drawn to Chassidus by Rav 
Shmelke of Nicholsburg, and he 
became one of the foremost disciples of 
Rav Dov Ber, the Maggid of Mezeritch. 

He succeeded Rav Shmelke in Richwal, 
and later became Rav in Zelechov; thus, 
he was known as the 'Rebbe of 
Zelechov' by many of his Chassidim. 

He ultimately moved to Berditchev in 
1785, and served as Rebbe there until 
his death. His fame grew throughout 
the world as a Torah scholar and Tzad- 
dik. 

Under him, Berditchev became a great 
Chassidic center and many — including 
great Torah Sages — flocked to consult 
with him. 

His great love for every Jewish soul — 
always seeking the good side of every 
jew, never the bad — permeated his 
very essence and he became the subject 
of many legends. 

In his writings, he noted that 'only he 
who admonishes Jewish people gently, 
elevates their souls, and always extols 
them righteously is worthy of being 
their leader.' 

Although he did not found a dynasty, 
he had many pupils and left an indelible 
mark on Chassidim. 

His most famous work is Kedushas Levi 
— a commentary on the Torah and 
some holidays. It was published during 
his lifetime in 1798. An expanded edi¬ 
tion — supplemented by his sons from 
manuscript — was published post¬ 
humously in 1811. 

Lorberbaum, Rav ^ Yaakov ben 
Yaakov Moshe of Lissa: 

(Polish Rav and Posek. Known as the 
'Lissa Rav'; or 'Baal Nesivos'). 

(1760-1832). 

He was the great-grandson of 
'Chacham Zvi.' His father, Rav Yaakov 
Moshe, died before Yaakov was born, 


and his relative, Rav Yosef Teomim, 
brought him up. 

After he published — at first 
anonymously — his Chavas Da'as on 
Yoreh De'ah, and Nesivos haMishpat 
on Chosen Mishpat, he became 
acknowledged as an outstanding posek. 

His contemporaries said of him that his 
learning was so pure and 'lish'mah,' that 
his halachic decisions were as accep¬ 
table and unquestionable as if 'from 
Moshe at Sinai.' 

Together with Rav Akiva Eiger and the 
Chasam Sofer he vehemently attacked 
and opposed the Maskilim and 
Reformers. 

In 1809 he responded to an invitation to 
become Rav in Lissa where he enlarged 
the Yeshivah to an enrollment of 
hundreds of students. 

In 1822 he left Lissa due to community 
strife, and returned to Kalish where he 
spent his time publishing many more of 
his books. 

Among his writings were Imrei Yosher, 
a comprehensive commentary on the 
Five Megillos, each published separate¬ 
ly under different names. His profound 
commentary to Koheles, entitled Tz'ror 
HaMor appears in most large editions of 
the Bible. 

Luria, Rav David: 

(1798-1855; Known as RADAL.) 

Lithuanian Rav and posek. Student of 
Rav Shaul Katzenellenbogen of Vilna. 

After the death of his mentor, the Vilna 
Gaon, Radal was considered one of the 
Torah leaders of his generation. His 
scholarly writings embrace almost all of 
Torah literature. Among his works is his 
commentary to the Midrash, Chidushei 
Radal, printed in the Romm edition of 
the Midrash Rabba. 

Luria, Rav Yitzchak: 

(Known as ARIza/ (from the initials of 
haEloki Rabbi Yitzchak, zichrono 
livrachah J.) 

The fountainhead of modern kab- 
balistic thought. 
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Born in Jerusalem, 1534, to his father, 
Rav Shlomo Luria, a relative of 
Maharshal. 

While still a child, he lost his father. His 
mother moved the family to Egypt, and 
he was brought up by his wealthy uncle 
Rav Mordechai Francis in Cairo. 

He studied at the Yeshivah of Rav David 
ben Zimra (Radvaz), his teacher par ex- 
c ellence, in Torah and kaballah. He was 
a student/comrade of Rav Betzalel 
Ashkenazi (author of Shittah 
Mekubetzes ) who himself was a student 
of Radvaz. 

ARJzal was beloved by his uncle, and, at 
the age of fifteen, was given his cousin 
in marriage. He was thus enabled to 
continue his studies undisturbed. 

His holiness manifested itself at an early 
age and students flocked to him, extoll¬ 
ing his virtues and saintly qualities. 

In 1570, at the age of 36, he moved to 
Eretz Yisrael and settled in Safed where 
he formed a circle of kabbalists among 
whom were Rav Moshe Cordovero 
(Ramak); Rav Shlomo Alkabetz; Rav 
Yosef Caro; Rav Moshe Alshich; Rav 
Yosef Chagiz. 

He entrusted his kabbalistic teachings to 
his disciple Rav Chaim Vital, who, ac¬ 
cording to ARIzal, possessed a soul 
which had not been soiled by Adam's 
sin. 

After the ARIzal's death in 1572, Rav 
Chaim Vital collected notes that the 
ARIzal's students had made of their 
master's teachings, and published them. 
Among the works so published were: 
Eitz Chaim ; Hadras Melech, Marpei 
Nefesh, Tikkunei Shabbos; Commen¬ 
tary to Zohar Chadash; and Shuichan 
Aruch of the ARIzal, which incor¬ 
porated his halachic customs. These 
customs are quoted extensively by later 
Halachic authorities, and his influence 
has been immense. 

ARIzal revealed many of the sepulchres 
of Sages whose locations had been 
forgotten until his time. He is also 
credited with composing the Sabbath 
Zemiros: Azamer Bish'vachin, Asader 
USeudasa, and Bnei Haichala. 


He died in Safed, 1572, at the young age 
of 38. 

Luzatto, Rav Moshe Chaim: 

(1707-1746) 

Kabbalist; author of Mussar ethical 
works; poet. 

Born in Padua, Italy, Rav Moshe Chaim 
was regarded as a genius from 
childhood having mastered T'nach 
Midrash and Talmud at an early age. He 
later went on to delve into Kabbalistic 
and ethical studies. 

He is most famous for his profound 
ethical treatise, Mesilas Yesharim ('The 
Path of the Upright'), which, alongside 
the Chovos haLevavos of Rav Bachya 
ibn Paquda and Shaarei Teshuvah of 
Rabbeinu Yonah, became the standard 
ethical-Mussar work. 

Among his Kabbalistic works were: 
Razin Genizin, Megillas Sesarim ; 
Maamar haGeulah; Derech Hashem. 

In 1743, he emigrated to Eretz Yisrael. 
He lived a short time in Acre, and died 
there, with his family, in a plague. 

Maharal: 

See Rav Yehudah Loewe ben Bezalel. 

Maharam Rothenburg: 

See Rav Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg. 

Maharasha: 

See Eidels, Rav Shmuel Eliezer ben 
Yehudah haLevi. 

Maharzu: 

See Einhorn, Rav Zev Wolf 

Malbim: 

(1809-1879) 

Rav, Darshan, and Biblical commen¬ 
tator. 

The name Malbim is an acronym of 
Meir Leibush ben Yechiel Michel. 

He was born in Volhynia, and was a 
child when his father died. He studied 
in his native town until the age of 13. He 
then went to Warsaw where he was 
known as the 'iluy [prodigy] from 
Volhynia'. He was Rav in several cities 
but he suffered much persecution 
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because of his uncompromising stand 
against Reform, leading to his short¬ 
term imprisonment on a false accusa¬ 
tion. He wandered much of his life, 
serving as Rav in several cities for several 
years at a time — even serving for a 
short while as chief rabbi of Rumania. 

His fame and immense popularity rests 
upon his commentary to the Bible 
which was widely esteemed. His first 
published commentary was on Megillas 
Esther (1045). His commentary to the 
remaining books of the Bible were 
published between then and 1076. His 
commentary to Shir HaShirim — which 
interprets the Song as a series of 
dialogues between the soul 
'imprisoned' in the body, and its 
Beloved God [see Ikn Aknin '] — is en¬ 
titled Shirei Nefesh. 

His commentary on the Bible [as the 
author sets forth in his introduction to 
Isaiah] is based upon three fixed princi¬ 
ples: in the text of the Torah and the 
figurative language of the prophets 
there are no repetitions of mere syn¬ 
onyms; consequently, every word in a 
sentence is essential to the meaning in 
accord with the rules of language, 
despite the fact that they seem to be 
mere synonymous repetitions. Every 
statement conveys a sublime thought; 
all metaphprs are of importance and 
replete with wisdom for they are the 
words of the living God. 

Markevos Ami: 

Homiletical commentary on Shir 
HaShirim gleaned from early commen¬ 
tators by Rav Chaim Flenzburg. 
Published in Vilna, 1900. 

Mashal (Jmelhzah: 

Collection of homiletic interpretations 
on the Torah by Rav Avraham Naftali 
Galanti. Published in New York City 
during the last generation. (Not to be 
confused with the Bible commentary of 
the same name by Rav Yitzchak Eliyahu 
Landau.) 

Matanos Kehunah: 

See Rav Yissachar Berman haKohen. 


Megillah 

[As differentiated from 'Megillas Esther' 
— the Biblical Book of Esther.] 

Talrrtudic tractate in Seder Mo'ed 

Megilas Sesarim: 

See Luzatto, Rav Moshe Chaim. 

Mesillas Yesharim: 

See Luzatto , Rav Moshe Chaim. 

Michtav me-Eliyahu: 

See Dessler, Rav Eliyahu Eliezer. 

Michlol: 

See Kimchi, Rav David. 

Midrash; Midrash Chazis: 

See Midrath Rabbah. 

Midrash Lekach Tov: 

Midrash on various Books of the Bible 
attributed to Rav Toviah ben Eliezer in 
the 11th century. The work achieved 
great popularity and was quoted by 
many Rishonim such as Rabbenu Tam, 
Rambam, Baal halttur. Or Zaruah, 
Shibolei haieket. Ibn Ezra also refers to 
it in his commentary. 

This Midrash has been published at 
separate times on the various books of 
the Bible as the manuscripts have been 
re-discovered. Koheles was published 
together with Eichah in 1900. 

Midrash Rabbah: 

[Lit. 'The Great Midrash'.) 

The oldest Amoraic classical Midrash on 
the Five Books of the Bible and the 
Megillos. 

[Note: Throughout the commentary of 
this Bookwhenever 'Midrash' alone is 
shown as the source , the reference is to 
Midrash Shir HaShirim, also called 
Midrash Chazis .] 

Midrash Zuta: 

Also called Shir HaShirim Zuta ('Minor 
Shir HaShirim'). This Midrash was 
probably compiled before the 10th cen¬ 
tury. It is quoted by the author of 
Midrash Lekach Tov which was written 
in the 11th century. 
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It was published by Buber from a Parma 
manuscript in 1894. 

Migdal David: 

Homiletical commentary to Shir 
HaShirim, by Rav Shmuel Dov Sobel, 
Rabbi of Adath Israel Anshei Mir, New 
York. Published in New York, 1907. (I 
am grateful to Reb Eliezer Katzman for 
lending me this volume.] 

Minchas Shay: 

See Rav Yedidiah Shlomo ofNorzi. 

Rav Moshe ben Maimon: 

(1135-1204) 

Known by his acronym: RAMBAM; 
Maimonides. 

One of the most illustrious figures in 
Judaism in the post-Talmudic era, and 
among the greatest of all time. He was a 
rabbinic authority, codifier, 
philosopher, and royal physician. Ac¬ 
cording to some, he was a descendant 
of Rav Yehudah haNasi. 

Born in Cordoba; Moved to Eretz 
Yisrael and then to Fostat, the old city of 
Cairo, Egypt. 

At the age of 23, he began his Com¬ 
mentary on the Mishnah, which he 
wrote during his wanderings. His main 
work was Mishneh-Torah Yad- 
haChazakah, his codification of the 
spectrum of Halachah until his day. This 
was the only book he wrote in Hebrew, 
all his other works having been written 
in Arabic, a fact he is said to have regret¬ 
ted later in life. 

He is also known for his profound and 
philosophic Moreh Nevuchim ('Guide 
for the Perplexed'), and for his many 
works in the field of medicine, hygiene, 
astronomy, etc. 

Truly it may be said 'from Moshe to 
Moshe there arose none like Moshe/ 

Rav Moshe ben Nachman: 

Known by his acronym: RAMBAN; 
Nachmanides. 

(1194-1270) 

One of the leading Torah scholars and 
authors of Talmudic literature during 


the generation following Rambam; also 
a renowned philosopher, biblical com¬ 
mentator, poet and physician. 

Born in Gerona to a famous rabbinic 
family, he is sometimes referred to as 
Rabbenu Moshe Gerondi, after his 
native town. He spent most of his life in 
Gerona, supporting himself as a physi¬ 
cian. He exercised extensive influence 
over Jewish life. Even King James I con¬ 
sulted him on occasion. 

Already at the age of 16 he had 
published works on Talmud and 
Halachah. 

Among his works were: Milchemes 
Hashem, in defense of the Rif against 
the 'hasagos' (disputations) of Rav 
Zerachiah haLevi in his Sefer haMaor; 
Sefer haZechus, in response to the 
'hasagos' of the Ravad on the Rif; Sefer 
haMitzvos; Iggeres haRamban; Iggeres 
haKodesh; and his profound and en¬ 
cyclopedic Commentary on the Torah, 
which is printed in all large editions of 
the Bible. His Commentary to Shir 
HaShirim is included in Kisvei Ramban 
ed. by Rabbi Ch. Chavel. 

In 1263 he was coerced by King James I 
into holding a public disputation with 
the apostate Pablo Christiani that 
resulted in a victory for the Ramban, 
but aroused the anger of the church 
and resulted in his forced exile from 
Spain Just in time to excape the death 
penalty. He then emigrated to Eretz 
Yisrael. In 1268 he became Rav in Acco, 
successor to Rav Yechiel of Paris. 

He died in 1276; his burial site has not 
been definitely ascertained. 

Nachal Eshkof: 

See Azulai, Rav Chaim Yosef David. 

Nachmanides: 

See Rav Moshe ben Nachman 
[Ramban]. 

Niddah: 

Talmudic tractate in Seder Tohoros. 

N'tziv: 

See Berlin, Rav Naftali Zvi Yehudah. 
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* Ohel David: 


Novellae on the Books of the Bible by 
Harav David Cohen, noted Talmudic 
scholar, lecturer, and contributor to 
various Torah publications. Published in 
Brooklyn in 1976. 

Ohr Yohel: 

See C hasman, Rav Yehudah Leib. 

Oteh Ohr: 

See Hellos, Rav Yechiei. 

Pesikta Rabbasi: 

Ancient Midrash; a collection of 
discourses dating from the first half of 
the first century, C.E. Divided in Piskas 
[sections] and containing discourses on 
the holidays, festivals, and special Sab¬ 
baths. Several piskas are devoted to 
Tishah b'Av, the Destruction, and 
ultimate Comfort and Restoration. 

Pirkei d'Rabbi Eliezer: 

Ancient aggadic work attributed to the 
first century Tanna , Rabbi Eliezer ben 
Hyrcanos. 

*Pirkei Emunah 

A brilliant collection of lectures on 
Mussar and Hashkafa by the Telshe 
Rosh HaYeshivah, Hagaon Harav Mor- 
dechai Gifter. 

Pri Tzaddik: 

See next entry. 

Rabinowitz, Rav Tzadok HaKohen: 

(1023-1900) 

Born in Kreisburg, Latvia, young Tzadok 
attracted attention as a phenomenal 
genius. Orphaned at the age of six, he 
was raised by his uncle near Bialystock. 
Such was the child's reputation, that Rav 
Yitzchak Elchanan Spektor of Kovno 
made a point of testing him when he 
happened to be near by. He prophesied 
that 'the boy will light a great torch of 
knowledge in Israel'. 

In later years, Rav Tzadok lived in Lublin 
where he became acquainted with Rav 
Leibele Eiger, a disciple of Rav 
Mordechai Yosef of Izbica. Rav Tzadok 
became their disciple, and, with their 


passing, became Rebbe of the Chas¬ 
sidim of Izbica. He became known far 
and wide as the 'Kohen of Lublin.' The 
breadth and depth of his thoughts were 
astonishing. Many considered him the 
greatest Torah scholar in all of Poland. 

Pri Tzaddik is a collection of his dis¬ 
courses on the weekly portion and 
festivals. He was a very prolific writer. 
Although many of his works have been 
published, he left many unpublished 
manuscripts that were destroyed during 
World War II. 

Among his other works are Responsa 
Tiferes Zvi; Meishiv Tzaddik; and 
Resisei Layla. 

Radal: 

See Lurie, Rav David. 

Radak: 

See Kimchi, Rav David. 

Ralbag: 

See Rav Levi ben Gershom. 

Ramak: 

See Corc/overo, Rav Moshe 

Rambam: 

See Rav Moshe ben Maimon. 

Ram ban: 

See Rav Moshe ben Nachman. 

Rashba HaLevi: 

See Alkabetz, Rav Shlomo haLevi. 

Rash bam: 

See Rav Shmuel ben Meir. 

Rashi: 

See Rav Shlomo ben Yitzchak. 

Reisei Layla: 

See Rabinowitz, Rav Tzadok haKohen. 

Rosh Hashanah: 

Talmudic tractate in Seder Moed. 

Rav Saadiah (ben Yosef) Gaon 

(892-942) 

Rosh Yeshivah of Sura, and one of the 
most important figures of the illustrious 
Gaonic period. 
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Rav Saadiah was made Gaon by the 
Resh Gelusa (Exilarch) David ben Zakkai 
in 928, and the ancient academy in Sura, 
founded by Rav, then entered upon a 
new period of brilliancy. 

He was a sage in every sphere of Torah 
knowledge, had a full grasp of the 
secular knowledge of his time, and was 
a dynamic leader, fighting a valiant bat¬ 
tle against the growing influence of 
Karaism. 

He published in many areas: Halachah, 
responsa, philosophy, grammar, but 
most of his works are lost or scattered 
among the genizas, waiting to be 
published. 

Among the most important of Saadiah's 
works to have come down to us are his 
translation of and partial Commentary 
fo the Bible, which was the first transla¬ 
tion of the Bible from Hebrew into 
Arabic, and has remained the standard 
Bible for Arabic-speaking Jews; his Sid- 
dur, the first systematic compilation of 
prayers for the whole year; Sefer 
haAgron, on grammar; and his 
profound Sefer Emunos vDe'os, (Book 
of Belief and Doctrines), originally writ¬ 
ten in Arabic and translated in Hebrew 
by Rav Yehudah Ibn Tibbon. This major 
philosophic work is the earliest such 
work to have survived intact. 

There is hardly a figure after him who 
does not pay generous and laudatory 
tribute to his pioneering work: the 
philologist Rav Menachem ben Yaakov 
(often quoted by Rashi); Ibn Janach; 
Ibn Ezra, all praise him in the greatest of 
superlatives. 

Even Rambam, who disagreed with Rav 
Saadiah on many fundamental points, 
states in his Iggeres Teiman: 'were it not 
for Rav Saadiah, the Torah would have 
well-nigh disappeared in the midst of 
Israel.' 

Saba, Rav Avraham ben Yaakov. 

15-16th Century Kabbalist, Bible 
commentator, and Darshan. 

Rav Avraham was among those expel¬ 
led from Spain in 1492. He moved to 
Portugal where he wrote his commen¬ 


tary Eshkol haKofer to the Chumash, 
the five Megillos , and Pirkei Avos. 

In his youth, many of his works were 
lost, and he was forced to rewrite them 
later in life from memory. 

His commentary to the Chumash was 
entitled Tz'ror haMor [not to be con¬ 
fused with the commentary to Shir 
HaShirim by the same name]. 

According to the Shem haGedolim, he 
died on board a ship on Erev Yom Kip- 
pur 1508. 

Sanhedrin: 

Talmudic tractate in Seder Nezikin. 

Sefer HaYashar: 

An early Hebrew work in Midrashic 
which retells and elaborates upon 
Biblical narratives, especially commen¬ 
tary on the Pentateuch. Its origins are 
obscure. Some have believed it to be 
one of the books mentioned in foshua 
10:13 and II Samuel 1:8, although there 
are many indications that it is a later 
work. Traditional scholarship ascribes its 
authorship to the Second Temple 
period, although the introduction and 
several embellishments were probably 
added at a later date. 

Se/as Ernes: 

See Alter, Rav Yehudah Aryeh Leib. 

Sefer Chassidim: 

See Rav Yehudah haChassid. 

Sefer halkkarim: 

See Albo, Rav Yosef. 

Sforno, Rav Ovadiah: 

(1470-1550) 

One of the greatest Italian commen¬ 
tators and literary figures of the Renais¬ 
sance period. 

Little is known of Ovadiah's youth, ex¬ 
cept that he excelled in Torah studies, 
and at an early age his halachic opinions 
were sought by many. His decisions are 
quoted by Rav Meir Katzenellenbogen 
(Maharam Padua), who refers to him 
with great esteem. 

Sforno studied medicine, the profession 
he followed. 
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He finally settled in Bologna where he 
was a major force in organizing the 
religious life of the town and es¬ 
tablished a ba/s medrash which he 
headed until his death. 

Sforno's great fame, however, rests with 
his Commentary to most of the Bible, in 
which he tried to explain the text literal¬ 
ly, usually regarding the verse as a com¬ 
plete entity rather than philologically 
dissecting it. He usually avoided esoteric 
or kabbalistic interpretations. His com¬ 
mentary to the C humash was edited by 
his brother, Chananel, after his death. 
The Commentary fo Shir HaShirim was 
first published in Venice in 1555. 

Shabbos: 

Talmudic tractate in Seder Moed. 

Shaar Bas Rahim: 

Scholarly and erudite anthology on the 
Torah and Megillos by Rav Chaim 
Aryeh Leib Yedvavnah; late 19th cen¬ 
tury. See Horowitz , Rav Yesbayab. 

Shelah: 

See Horowitz, Rav Yesbayab. 

Shevach Viykar: 

Commentary to Shir HaShirim by Rav 
Yeshaya Hammer, Cracow, 1B97. 

Shem haCedolim: 

See Azulai, Rav Chaim Yosef David. 

Shir Chadash: 

Commentary on Shir HaShirim by Rav 
Dov Ber Treves. Little is known of Rav 
Dov Ber. He served as Rav in Hungary, 
and from 1760-1790 (contemporary with 
the period of the Vilna Caon), he was 
head of the Beth Din in Vilna. 

He was the author of the famous com¬ 
mentary to Chumash, 'R'vid haZahav' 
(published in Grodno, 1797]. 

When he was well advanced in years, 
and retired as Dayan, Rav Dov Ber un¬ 
dertook his brief but ingenius commen¬ 
tary to Shir HaShirim, Shir Chadash, to 
'nourish him in his old age/ as the 
author writes in his preface. His com¬ 
mentary is noted for its erudition and 
brevity — successfully seeking the 'sim¬ 


ple' interpretation of the allegory. The 
volume was first published in Vilna in 
1800. The author died in 1803. 

(I am indebted to Harav Mordechai 
Gifter for lending me his personal copy 
of this sefer containing Harav Giber's 
own marginal glosses.] 

Rav Shlomo ben Yhzchak: 

(Known by his acronym RASH!) 

Leading commentator on the Bible and 
Talmud. 

He was born in Troyes, France in 1040 — 
the year in which Rabbeinu Gershom 
M'or haGolah died. According to tradi¬ 
tion, Rashi's ancestry goes back to Rav 
Yochanan haSandlar and to King David. 

The summit of Rashi's commentaries 
was his commentary on the Talmud — 
an encyclopaedic and brilliant under¬ 
taking. Nothing can be compared to the 
impact this commentary has had upon 
all who study the Talmud. Rashi's com¬ 
mentary has opened to ail what 
otherwise would have been a sealed 
book. Without his commentary, no one 
would dare navigate the 'Sea of 
Talmud.' Every word is precise and 
laden with inner meaning. Rashi's cor¬ 
rections of the Talmud text were, for 
the most part, intorduced into the stan¬ 
dard editions and became the accepted 
text. 

Rashi's Commentary to the Bible, too, 
made a similar impact — and virtually 
every printed Bible contains his com¬ 
mentary which is distinguished by its 
conciseness and clarity. 

[It is Rashi's commentary that forms the 
basis for the anthologized commentary 
and allegorical translation in this 
volume.] 

Many Halachic works from the 'School 
of Rashi' have come down to us: Sefer 
haOrah ; Sefer haPardes; Machzor 
Vitry; Siddur Rashi ; and responsa. 

Rashi died on Tammuz 29, 1105. His 
burial place is not known. 

Rav Shmuel ben Meir 

(Known by his acronym RASHBAM.) 
Bible and Talmud commentator and 
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Tosafist. Born in Northern France in 
1080 to Rav Meir, one of the first 
Tosafists and disciples of Rashi, whose 
daughter, Yocheved, Rav Meir married. 

Thus, a grandson of Rashi, he was also 
the brother of the prominent Rabbeinu 
Tam, and a colleague of Rav Yosef Kara. 

Rashbam studied under his father, but 
later was most influenced by his grand¬ 
father. They spent much time together 
in legal and exegetical discussions. In 
many instances, it is noted that Rashi ac¬ 
cepted his grandson's opinion in ex¬ 
egesis. 

Rashbam lived a simple life. He would 
always pray that he might be privileged 
to perceive the Truth and to love peace. 

He is most famous for his commentary 
to the Bible which is characterized by 
his extreme devotion to 'pshat'. He con¬ 
stantly refers to 'the profound literal 
meaning' of the text. In many ways, he 
considered his commentary as com¬ 
plementing that of Rashi. In many cases, 
his commentary is exactly identical with 
his grandfather's. 

He was also known as a Talmudic com¬ 
mentator. His commentary to portions 
of Pesachim and Bava Basra where Rashi 
did not manage to complete his own 
commentary, were annexed to Rashi's. 

Sifri: 

Name of the Tannaitic Midrashim on 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. 

Sotah: 

Talmudic tractate in Seder Nashim. 

Targum: 

The ancient, authoritative translation of 
the Bible into Aramaic. The Targum on 
Chumash is attributed to Onkelos while 
the Targum on Nach is attributed to 
Yonassan ben Uziel. 

Teitelbaum, Rav Moshe: 

(1759-1841) 

Founder of the Sigheter dynasty. A 
pupil of the Chozeh of Lublin. A 
renowned Tzaddik, he was among the 
first to spread Chassidus in the Northern 
and Central districts of Hungary in his 


capacity as Rav of Vjhely. Author of 
Yismach Moshe, considered one of the 
classic works of Chassidus. 

Tomar Devorah: 

See Cordovero, Rav Moshe. 

Torah Temimah: 

See Epstein, Rav Baruch haLevi. 

Tz'ror HaMor: 

See Lorherbaum, Rav Yaakov of Lissa. 

Wol^ Rav W.: 

Born in Cologne, Germany, in 1877. He 
studied in Cologne under his uncle. In 
1939 he emigrated to Britain where he 
assumed a rabbinical post as a member 
of the London Beth Din. 

While in Germany, he authored a 
German-language contemporary com¬ 
mentary on Shir HaShirim which was 
first published in 1908. It stressed the 
role of the Jews in their march along the 
road of Divine destiny from Golus to 
Redemption. The work was translated 
into English in 1958 and published — 
along with others of his essays — as part 
of the Publication Program of the Union 
of Orthodox Hebrew Congregations of 
Great Britain. 

In 1959, he settled in Monsey, New 
York, where he spent the rest of his 
days. He died in 1964. 

Rav Yaakov ben Asher: 

(1270-1340) 

Posek and codifier; 'Baal haTurim'. 

Son of Rav Asher ben Yechiel (the 
'ROSH') under whom he studied. He 
was born in Germany. In 1303 he ac¬ 
companied his father to Toledo, where 
he lived in great poverty and devoted 
his life to Torah. 

Rav Yaakov's enduring fame rests on his 
encyclopedic Halachic codification Ar- 
baah Turim, which is the forerunner of 
our Shulchan Aruch today. As a result, 
he is referred to as the "Baal haTurim." 

The arrangement and wealth of content 
made it a basic work in halachah and it 
was disseminated widely through the 
Jewish world. It became so widely ac- 
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cepted that when Rav Yosef Caro wrote 
his major work, fla/s Yosef, he decided 
to base it upon the Turim "because it 
contains most of its views of the 
Poskim," 

Rav Yaakov also wrote a comprehensive 
commentary on the Chumash 
anthologizing the literal explanations 
(p'shat) by earlier Bible commentators. 
To the beginning of each section he ad¬ 
ded "as a little appetizer, gemmatr/os 
and explanations of the Masorah, in 
order to attract the mind." Ironically, 
the whole work was printed only twice. 
It was just these "appetizers" that were 
popularly published alongside most 
editions of the Bible under the title Ba'al 
Ha Turim. 

Among Rav Yaakov's students was Rav 
David Abudarham. 

According to Shem haGedolim, Rav 
Yaakov died en route to Eretz Yisrael. 

Yalkut Shimoni: 

The best known and most comprehen¬ 
sive Midrashic anthology covering the 
entire Bible. 

It is attributed to Rav Shimon 
haDarshan of Frankfort who lived in the 
13th century. 

The author collected Midrashim from 
more than 50 works, arranging them 
into more than 10,000 statements of Ag- 
gadah Halachah according to the verses 
of the Bible. 

Rav Yedidiah Shlomo of Norzi: 

Rav and Commentator. 

Born in Mantua in 1560; died in 1626. 
Became Rav in Mantua in 1565. 

Rav Yedidiah consecrated the greater 
part of his life to studying the Masorah 
of the Bible — and by studying every 
previously printed Masorah text, com¬ 
paring the various readings scattered 
through Talmudic and Midrashic 
literature, as well as in published and 
unpublished manuscripts. 

The resulting work was entitled Poretz 
Geder, but was published under the 
name Minchas Shai. 


This work, which was as perfect as 
thorough learning and conscientious 
industry could make it, has become the 
most accepted work in establishing the 
Masorah. The Minchas Shai is printed in 
the back of all large Bibles. 

Yefe Kol: 

See Ashkenazi, Rav Shmuel jaffe. 

Rav Yehudah (ben Shmuel) 
haChassid: 

(c.1150-1217) 

One of the main teachers of the 'Chas- 
sidei Ashkenaz' and one of the most 
profound ethical teachers to have lived. 

Author-editor of Se/er Chassidim, a 
profound ethical / hafachic treatise 
which has come down to us in two 
separate editions. The book has 
achieved great popularity and was 
reprinted many times. 

Rav Yehudah's father, Shmuel, was a 
renowned Rosh Yeshiva in Speyer, and 
Rav Yehudah studied under him. His 
saintly life was revered by all. 

His contemporaries said of him: 'Had 
he lived in the time of the prophets, he 
would have been a prophet; in the time 
of the Tannaim, he would have been a 
Tanna; in the time of the Amoraim, an 
Amora ...' 

Rav Yehudah Loewe ben Bezalel: 

Known as the MAHARAL of Prague. 

One of the seminal figures in the last 
500 years of Jewish thought, Rav 
Yehudah was born c. 1512 and died in 
Prague in 1609. His genealogy can be 
traced to King David. 

Although he was universally 
acknowledged as one of the rabbinic 
greats of the era, his life was not an easy 
one. He delayed his marriage for 20 
years due to financial difficulties. He 
was Chief Rabbi of Moravia, residing in- 
Nikoisburg for 20 years. Then, in 1573, 
he transferred his yeshiva to Prague, the 
Torah metropolis of Europe. Upon two 
different occasions, he accepted the 
rabbinate of Posen in order to settle 
communal strife. 
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He was elected Chief Rabbi of Prague in 
1597 as a very old man. It appears that 
the position had been denied him up to 
then because of his outspokenness in 
attacking social evils and religious laxity. 

Though commonly known as a folk 
hero and miracle worker, his greatest 
contribution was his formulation of a 
self-contained system of Jewish 
thought. His many books and lengthy 
sermons formed the basis for much of 
the significant writing of succeeding 
centuries. 

Among his many erudite works were: 
Noveflae on Shulchan Aruch Yoreh 
Deah; Cur Aryeh on the Torah; fle'er 
haGolah on the Passover Hagaddah; 
Derech Chaim ; Netzath Yisrael ; 
Nesivos Olam, etc. Many of his works 
are extant and were recently 
republished in an 18-volume set: Sifrei 
Maharal. 

Yerushalmi, Peah: 

Tractate Peah in the Jerusalem Talmud. 

Yevamos: 

Talmudic tractate in Seder Nashim. 

y 

Yismach Moshe: 

See Teitelbaum, Rav Moshe. 

Rav Yissachar Berman haKohen: 

Known as Berman Ashkenazi. 

16-17th Century commentator on the 
Midrash. 

Very little is known about him except 
that he was born in Sczebrzesyn, 
Poland, and that he was a student of the 
Rama (Rav Moshe Isserles). 

He is the author of the famous com¬ 
mentary to the Midrash Rabba, 
Metanos Kehuna, first published in 
1504 , and appearing subsequently in 
nearly every edition of the Midrash. 

Rav Yissachar makes it very clear in his 
introduction that he was very con¬ 
cerned with establishing the correct text 
for the Midrashim, basing his text upon 
all the various printed editions up to his 
time and on various manuscripts. 


Yoma: 

Talmudic tractate in Seder Moed. 

Rabbeinu Yonah of Gerona: 

Spanish Rav and Moralist of the 
thirteenth century. 

Rabbeinu Yonah was a cousin of 
Ramban (Nachmanides). He was one of 
the most prominent students of Rav 
Shmuel ben Avrahom of Montpellier 
("Min haHar"). 

Rabbeinu Yonah was one of the people 
who banned the Rambam's 
(Maimonides) Moreh Nevuchim out of 
fear that philosophical influences — 
rampant at the time — would cause un¬ 
told harm-to the religiosity of the peo¬ 
ple. But when he saw that this anti- 
Rambam controversy was getting out of 
hand — and even resulted in the public 
burning of the Talmud in the same 
place where the philosophical writings 
of Rambam had been destroyed — 
Rabbeinu Yohah publicly admitted that 
he was wrong in all his acts against the 
works of Rambam. In his repentance, 
he vowed to travel to Eretz Yisrael and 
prostrate himself over the grave of the 
great teacher and implore his pardon in 
the presence of ten men for seven con¬ 
secutive days. 

He left France with that intention, but 
was detained. He died in 1263 before he 
was able to fulfill his plan. 

Rabbeinu Yonah wrote many works, 
among them commentaries on portions 
of Tanach; commentary of Avos; Chid- 
dushim on several tractates of the 
Talmud; and his famous Mussar works, 
later reprinted: Iggeres haTeshuva; 
Shaarei Teshuvah; and Sefer haYirah. 

Rabbeinu Yonah established Yeshivos. 
Among his most prominent pupils was 
Rav Shlomo Adret (Rashba). 

He stayed in close contact with his 
cousin, Ramban, and Ramban's 
daughter married Rabbeinu Yonah's 
son. When Rabbeinu Yonah died, his 
daughter was pregnant. When she gave 
birth to a son, Ramban told her to name 
the child Yonah so that he would as¬ 
suredly excel in Torah and piety. 
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